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Ant. I. The Excursion, being a portion of the Recluse, a Poem. 
By Witt1am Worpswortu. 4to. pp. 447. London, 1814, 


rus will never do. It bears no doubt the stamp of the au- 

thor’s heart and fancy ; but unfortunately not half so visibly 
as that of his peculiar system. His former poems were intended 
to recommend that system, and to bespeak favour for it by their 
individual merit ;—but this, we suspect, must be recommended 
by the system—and can only expect to succeed where it has been 
previously established. It is longer, weaker, and tamer, than 
any of Mr Wordsworth’s other productions ; with less boldness — 
of originality, and less even of that extreme simplicity and low- 
liness of tone which wavered so prettily, in the Lyrical Ballads, 
between silliness and pathos. We have imitations of Cowper, 
and evenof Milton here, engrafted on the natural drawl of the 
Lakers—and all diluted into harmony by that profuse and irre- 
pressible wordiness which deluges all the blank verse of this 
school of poetry, and lubricates and weakens the whole structure 
of their style. 

Though it fairly fills four hundred and twenty good quarto 
pages, without note, vignette, or any sort of extraneous assist- 
ance, it is stated in the titlek—with something of an imprudent 
candour—to be but * a portion’ of a larger work ; a in the 
preface, where an attempt is rather unsuccessfully made to ex- 
plain the whole design, it is still more rashly disclosed, that it 
is but * a part of the second part of a long and laborious work’ 
—which is to consist of three parts. 

What Mr Wordsworth’s ideas of length are, we have no 
means of accurately judging; but we cannot help suspecting 
that they are od to a degree that will alarm the weakness of 
most modern readers. As lar as we can gather from the pre 
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face, the entire poem—or one of them, for we really are not 
sure whether there is to be one or two—is of a biographical na- 
ture; and is to contain the history of the author’s mind, and of 
the origin and progress of his poetical powers, up to the period 
when they were sufficiently matured to qualify him for the great 
work on which he has been so longemployed. Now, the quarto 
before us contains an account of one of his youthful rambles in 
the vales of Cumberland, and occupies precisely the period of 
three days; so that, by the use of a very powerful calculus, some 
estimate may be formed of the probable extent of the entire bio- 
raphy. 

This small specimen, however, and the statements with which 
it is prefaced, have been sufficient to set our minds at rest in 
one particular. The case of Mr Wordsworth, we perceive, is 
now manifestly hopeless; and we give him up as altogether in- 
éurable, and beyond the power of criticism. We cannot indeed 
altogether omit taking precautions now and then against the 
spreading of the malady ;—but for himself, though we shall watch 
the progress of his symptoms as a matter of professional curio- 
sity and instruction, we really think it right not to harass him 
any longer with nauseous remedies,—but rather to throw in cor- 
dials and lenitives, and wait in patience for the natural termina- 
tion of the disorder. In order to justify this desertion of our 
patient, however, it is proper to state why we despair of the suc- 
cess of a more active practice, 

A man who has been for twenty years at work on such mat- 
ter as is now before us, and who comes complacently for- 
ward with a whole quarto of it after all the admonitions he has 
received, cannot reasonably be expected to ‘ change his hand, 
or check his pride,* upon the suggestion of far weightier mo- 
nitors than we can pretend to be. Inveterate habit must now 
have given a kind of sanctity to the errors of early taste; and the 
very powers of which we lament the perversion, have probably 
become incapable of any other application. The very quantity, 
too, that he has written, and is at tliis moment working up for 

ublication upon the old pattern, makes it almost hopeless to 
ook for any change of it. All this is so much capital already 
sunk in the concern; which must be sacrificed if i, be abandon- 
ed: and no man likes to give up for lost the time and talent 
and labour which he has embodied in any permanent produc- 
tion. We were not previously aware of these obstacles to Mr 
Wordsworth’s conversion ; and, considering the peculiarities of 
his former writings merely as the result of certain wanton and 
capricious experiments on public taste and indulgence, con- 
eeived it to be our duty to discourage their repetition by all the 
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means in our power. We now see clearly, however, how the 
case stands ;—and, making up our minds, though with the most 
sincere pain and reluctance, to consider him as finally lost to the 
good cause of poetry, shall endeavour to be thankful for the occas 
sional gleams of tenderness and beauty which the natural force 
of his imagination and affections mast still shed over all his’ pro 
ductions,—and to which we shall ever turn with delight, in spite 
of the affectation and mysticism and prolixity, with which they 
are so abundantly contrasted. 

Long habits of seclusion, and an excessive ambition of origi- 
nality, can alone account for the disproportion which seems to 
exist between this author’s taste and his genius ; or for the de- 
votion with which he has sacrificed so many precious gifts at 
the shrine of those paltry idols whieh he has set up for himself 
among his lakes and his mountains. Solitary musings, amidst 
such scenes, might no doubt be expected to nurse up the mind to 
the majesty of poetical conception,—(though it is remarkable, 
that all the greater poets lived, or had lived, in the full current 
ef society) :— But the collision of equal minds,—the admonition 
of prevailing impressions—scems necessary to reduce its redund- 
ancies, and repress that tendency to extravagance or puerility, 
into which the self-indulgence and self- admiration of genius is so 
apt to be betrayed, when it is allowed to wanton, without awe or 
restraint, in the triumph and delight of its own intoxication. 
That its flights should be graceful and glorious in the eyes of 
men, it seems almost to be necessary that they should be made 
in the consciousness that mens’ eyes are to behold them,—and_ 
that the inward transport and vigour by which they are inspired, 
should be tempered by an. occassional reference to what will be 
thought of them by those ultimate dispensers of glory. An ha- 
bitual and general Knowledge of the few settled and permanent 
maxims, which form the canon of general taste in all large and 
polished societies—a certain tact, which informs us at once 
that many things, which we still love and are moved by in se- 
eret, must necessarily be despised as childish, or derided as 
absurd, in all such societies—though it will not stand in the 
place of genius, seems necessary to the success of its exertions ; 
and though it will never enable any one to produce the higher 
beauties of art, can alone secure the talent which does produce 
them, from errors that must render it useless. Those who 
have most of the talent, however, commonly acquire this know- 
ledge with the greatest facility;—and if Mr Wordsworth, in- 
stead of confining himself almost entirely to the society of the’ 
dalesmen and cottagers, and little children, who form the sub- 
jects of his book, had condescended to mingle a little more with 
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the people that were to read and judge of it, we cannot help 
thinking, that its texture would have been considerably improv- 

ed :) At least it appears to us to be absolutely impossible, that 
any one who had lived or mixed familiarly with men of litera- 
ture and ordinary judgment in poetry, (of course we exclude 
the coadjutors and disciples of his own school), could ever have 

fallen into sach gross faults, or so long mistaken them for beau- 
ties. His first essays we looked upon in a good degree as poe- 
tical paradoxes,—maintained experimentally, i in order to display 
talent, and court notoriety ; meal so maintained, with no more 
serious belief in their truth, than is usually generated by an in- 
genious and animated defence of other paradoxes. But when 
we find, that he has been for twenty years exclusively employed 
apon articles of this very fabric, and that he has still enough of 
raw material on hand to keep him so employed for twenty 
years to come, we cannot refuse him the justice of believing 
that he is a sincere convert to his own system, and must ascribe 
the peculiarities of his composition, not to any transient affecta- 
tion, or accidental caprice of imagination, but to a settled per- 

versity of taste or understanding, which has been fostered, if 
not altogether created, by the circumstances to which we have 
already alluded. 

The volume before us, if we were to describe it very shortly, 
we should characterize as a tissue of moral and devotional ravings, 
in which innumerable changes are rung upon a few very simple 
and familiar ideas :—but with such an accompaniment of long 
words, long sentences, and unwieldy phrases—and such a hub- 
bub of strained raptures and fantastical sublimities, that it is often 
extremely difficult for the most skilful and attentive student to 
obtain a glimpse of the author’s meaning—and altogether im- 
possible for an ordinary reader to conjecture what he is about. 
Moral and religious enthusiasm, though undoubtedly poetical e- 
motions, are at the same time but dangerous inspirers of poetry; 
nothing being so apt to run into interminable dulness or melli- 
fluous extravagance, without giving the unfortunate author the 
slightest intimation of his danger. His laudable zeal for the effi- 
cacy of his preachments, he very naturally mistakes for the ar- 
dour of poctical inspiration ;—and, while dealing out the high 
words. and glowing phrases which are so readily supplied by 
themes of this descri iption, can scarcely avoid believing that he is 
eminently original and impressive:—All sorts of com monplace no+ 
tions and expressions are sanctified in his eyes, by the sublime ends 
for which they are employed ; and the mystical verbiage of the 
methodist pulpit is repeated, till the speaker entertains no doubt 
that he is the elected organ of divine truth and persuasion. Bus 
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if such be the common hazards of seeking inspiration from those 
potent fountains, it may easily be conceived what chance Mr 
Wordsworth had of escaping their enchantment,—with his na- 
tural propensities to wordiness, and his unlucky habit of de- 
basing pathos with vulgarity. [The fact accordingly is, that in 
this production he is more obscure than a Pindari¢ poet of the 
seventeenth century; and more verbose * than even himself of 
yore;’ while the wilfulness with which he persists in choosing 
his examples of intellectual dignity and tenderness exclusively 
from the lowest ranks of society, will be sufficiently apparent, 
from the cireumstance of his having thought fit to make his chief 
prolocutor in this poetical dialogue, and chief advocate of Provi- 
dence and Virtue, an old Scotch Pedlar—vetired indeed from bu- 
siness—but still rambling about in his former haunts, and gos- 
siping among his old customers, without his pack on his shoul- 
ders. The other persons of the drama are, a retired military 
chaplain, who has grown half an atheist and half a misanthrope 
—the wife of an unprosperous weaver—a servant girl with her 

infant—a parish pauper, and one or two other personages of 
equal rank and dignity. 

The character of the work is decidedly didactic; and more 
than nine tenths of it are occupied with a species of dialogue, 
or rather a series of long sermons or harangues which pxss be- 
tween the pedlar, the author, the old chapl: ‘in, and a worthy 
vicar, who entertains the whole party at dinner on the last day 
of their excursion.” The incidents which occur in the course of 
it are as few and trifling as can be imagined ;—and those which 
the different speakers narrate in the course of their discoursesy 
are introduced rather to illustrate their arguments or opinions, 
than for any interest they are supposed to possess of their own. 
— The doctrine which the work is intended to enlorce, we are by 
no means certain that we have discovered. In so far as we can 
collect, however, , it seems to be neither more nor jess than the 
old familiar one that a firm belief in the providence of a wise 
and beneficent Being must be our great stay and support under 
all afflictions and perplexities upon earth-—and that there are 
indications of his power and goodness in ali the aspects of the 

visible universe, whether living or inanimaie—every part of which 
should therefore be regarded with love and reve rence, as expon- 
ents of those great attributes. We can tesiify, at least, that 
these salutary avd important truths are inculcated at far greater 
length, and with more repetitions, than in any ten volumes of 
sermons that we ever perused. It is also main tuned, with equal 
conciseness and originality, that there is !r2queutly mach good 
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dife; and that, in spite of great vices and abuses, there is a rea- 
sonable allewance both of happiness and goodness in society at 
Jarge. If there be any deeper or more recondite doctrines in 
Mr Wordsworth’s bagk, we must confess that they have escaped 
us ;—and, convinced as we are of the truth and soundness of 
those to which we have alluded, we cannot help thinking that 
they might have been better enforced with less parade and pro- 
lixity. His effusions on what may be called the physiognomy 
of external nature, or its moral and theological expression, are 
eminently fantastic, obscure, and affected.—lIt is quite time, how- 
ever, that we should give the reader a more particular account 
of this singular performance. 

It opens wiih a picture of the author toiling across a bare 
common in a hot sunmer day, and reaching at last a ruined hut 
surrounded with tall trees, where he meets by appointment with 
@ hale old man, with an iron-pointed staff lying beside hin, 
Then follows a retrospective account of their first acquaintance 
—formed, it seems, when the author was at a village school; 
and his aged friend occupied ‘ one room,—the fifth part of a 
house’ in the neighbourhood. Afier this, we have the bistory 
of this reverend person at no smal] length. He was born, we 
are happy to find, in Scotland—among the hills of Athol; and 
his mother, after his dather’s death, married the parish school- 
master—so that he was taught his letters betimes: But then, as 
.it is here set forth with much solemnity, 

‘ From his sixth year, the boy, of whom I speak, 

In summer, tended cattle on the hills. ’ 
And again, a few pages alter, that there may be no risk of mis+ 
take as to a point of such essential importance— 
* From early childhood, even, as hath been said, 

From his sixth year, he had been gent abroad, 

In summer, to tend herds: Such was his task ! ’ 
In the course of this, occupation, it is. next recorded, that he 
acquired such a taste for rural scenery and open air, that when 
he was sent to teach a school in a neighbouring village, he found 
it ‘a misery to him,’ and determined to embrace the more ro- 
mantic occupation of a Pedlar—or, as Mr Wordsworth more 
musicaliy expresses it, 

‘ A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load; ’ 
—and in the course of bis pereginations had acquired a very large 
acquaintance, which, after he had given up dealing, he fre- 
quently took a summer ramble to visit. . 
_ The author, on coming up to this interesting personage, finds 
him sitting with his cyes half shu:;—and, not being quite sure 
awhether he is asleep or awake, stands ‘ some minntes space’ in 
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silence besidehim, ‘ At length,’ says he, with his own delightful ° 
simplicity — 
At length I hailed him—seeing that his hat 
}Vas moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream !— 
“ ?Tis,” said I, “ a burning day; 
My lips are parched with thirst ;—but you, I guess, 
Have somewhere found reliof.” ’ 
Upon this, the benevolent old man points him out a well in @ 
corner, to which the author repairs; and, after minutely de- 
scribing its situation, beyond a broken wall, and between two 
alders that * grew in a cold damp nook,’ he thus faithfully chro» 
nicles the process of his return. 
* My thirst I slaked—and from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straigkhtway to the shade returned, 
Where sate the eld man on the cottage bench. ’ 

The Pedlar then gives an account of the last inhabitants of 
the deserted cottage beside them. These were, a good indus- 
trious weaver and his wife and children. ‘They were very hap- 

: for a while ; till sickness and want of work came upon them; 
and then the father enlisted as a soldier, and the wife pined in 
the lonely cottage—growing every year more careless and de- 
sponding, as her anxiety and fears for her absent husband, of 
whom no tidings ever reached her, accumulated. Her children 
lied, and left her cheerless and alone ; and at Jast she died also; 
and the cottage fell to decay. ) We must say, that there is very 
considerable pathos in the telling of this simple story ; and that 
they who can get over the repugnance excited by the triteness 
of its incidents, and the lowness of its objects, will not fail to be 
struck with the author’s knowledge of the human heart, and 
the power he possesses of stirring up its deepest and gentlest 
sympathies.) His prolixity, indeed, it is not so easy to get over. 
This little story fills about twenty-five quarto pages; and a- 
bounds, of course, with mawkish sentiment, and details of pre- 
posterous minuteness. When the tale is told, the travellers 
take their staffs, and end their first day’s journey, without fure 
ther adventure, at a little inn. 

‘The Second book sets them forward betimes in the morning. 
They pass by a Village Wake; and as they approach a more 
solitary part of the mountains, the old man tells the author that 
he is taking him to see an old friend of his, who had for merly 
been chaplain to a Highland regiment—had lost a beloved wife 
—been roused from his dejection by the first euthusiasm of the 
French Revolution—had emigrated on its miscarriage to Ame- 
rica—and returned disgusted | to hide himself in the retreat to 
which they were now ascending. That retreat is then most te- 
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diously described—a smooth green valley in the heart of the 
mountain, without trees, and with only one dwelling. Just as 
they get sight of it from the ridge above, they see a funeral 
train procceding from the solitary abode, and hurry on with 
some apprehension for the fate of the misanthrope—whom they 
find, however, in very tolerable condition at the door, and 
learn that the funcral was that of an aged pauper who had 
been boarded out by the parish in that cheap farm-house, and 
had died in consequence of long exposure to heavy rain. The 
old chaplain, or, as Mr Wordsworth is pleased to call him, the 
Solitary, tells this dull story at prodigious length; and after 
giving an inflated description of an effect of mountain-mists in 
the evening sun, treats his visitors with a rustic dinner—and 
they waik out to the fields at the close of the second book. 

The Third makes vo progress in the excursion. — It is entire- 
ly filled with moral and religious conversation and debate, and 
with a more ample detail of the Solitary’s past life, than had 
been given in the sketch of his friend. ‘The conversation is ex- 
ceedingly duil and mystical; and the Solitary’s confessions insuf- 
ferably diffuse, Yet there is very considerable force of writing 
and tenderness of sentiment in this part of the work. 

The Fourth book is also filled with dialogues ethical and theo- 
logial ; and, with the exception of some brilliant and forcible 
expressions here and there, consists of an exposition of truisms, 
more cloudy, wordy, and inconceivably prolix, than any thing 
we ever met with. 

In the beginning of the Fifth book, they leave the solitary val- 
Jey, taking its pensive inhabitant along with them, and stray on 
to where the landscape sinks down into milder features, till they 
arrive at a church, which stands on a moderate elevation in the 
centre of a wide and fertile vale. Here they meditate for a 
while among the monuments, till the vicar comes out and joins 
them ;—-and recognizing the pedlar for an old acquaintance, 
mixes graciously in the conversation, which proceeds in a very 
edifying manner till the close of the book. 

‘Lhe Sixth coniains a choice obituary, or characteristic account 
of several of the persons who lie buried before this groupe of mo- 
ralizers ;—an unsuccessful lover, who finds consolation in natur- 
al history—a miner, who worked on for twenty years, in despite 
of universal ridicule, and at last found the vein he had expected 
—two political enemies reconciled in old age to each other—an 

emale miser—a seduced damsel—and two widowers, one 
who devoted himself to the education of his daughters, and one 
who married a prudent middle-aged woman to take care of them, 

In the beginning of the Fighth Book, the worthy vicar ¢x- 
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presses, in the words of Mr Wordsworth’s own epitome, ‘ his ap- 
* prehensions that he had detained his auditors too long—invites 
‘them to his house—Solitary, disinclined to comply, rallies the 
‘ Wanderer, and somewhat playfully draws a comparison be- 
¢ tween his itinerant profession and that of a knight-errant—which 
‘leads to the Wanderer giving an account of changes in the 
* country, from the manufacturing spirit—lIts favourable effects— 
‘ The other side of the picture,’ &c. &c. After these very poe- 
tical themes are exhausted, they all go into the house, where 
they are introduced to the Vicar’s wife and daughter ; and while 
they sit chatting in the parlour over a family dinner, his son and 
one of his companions come in with a fine dish of trouts piled 
on a blue slate; and, after being caressed by the company, are 
sent to dinner in the nursery.—This ends the eighth book. 

The Ninth and last is chiefly occupied with the mystical dis- 
courses of the Pedlar; who maintains, that the whole universe is 
animated by an active principle, the noblest seat of which is in 
the human souls and moreover, that the final end of old age is 
to train and enable us 

* To hear the mighty stream of Tendency 
Uuttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude whose doom it is 
To run the giddy round of vain delight—’ 
with other matters as luminous and emphatic. The hostess at 
length breaks off the harangue, by proposing that they should all 
make a little excursion on the lake,—and they embark accordingly; 
and, after navigating for some time along its shores, and drinking 
tea on a little island, land at last on a remote promontory, from 
which they see the sun go down,—and listen to a solemn and 
pious, but rather long prayer from the Vicar. ‘They then walk 
back to the parsonage door, where the author and his friend 
propose to spend the evening ;—-but the Solitary prefers waiking 
hack in the moonshine to his own valley, afler promising to take 
another ramble with then— 
‘ If time, with free consent, be yours to give, 
And season favours,’ 
—And here the publication somewhat abruptly closes. 

Our abstract of the story has been so extremely concise, that 
it is more than usually necessary tor us to lay some specimens of 
the work itself before our readers. // Its grand staple, as we have 
already said, consists of a kind of mystical morality: and the 
chief characteristics of the style are, that it is prolix and very 
frequently unintelligible: and though we are very sensible that no 
great gratification Is to be expected from the exhibition of those 
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qualities, yet it is necessary to give our readers a taste of them, 
both to justify the sentence we Sane passed, and to satisfy them 
that it was really beyond our power to present them with any 
abstract or intelligible account of those long conversations which 
we have had so much occasion to notice in our brief sketch of its 
contents.’ We need give ourselves no trouble however to select 
passages for this purpose. Here is the first that presents itself 
to us on opening the volume; and if our readers can form the 
slightest guess at its meaning, we must give them credit for a 
sagacity to which we have no pretension. 
* But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse or wane, 
Duty exists ;—immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms, 
Which an abstract Intelligence supplies ; 
Whose kingdom is, where Time and Spacaare not : 
Of other converse, which mind, soul, and heart, 
Do, with united urgency, require, 
What more, that may not perish? Thou, dread Source, 
Prime, self-existing Cause and End of all, 
That, in the scale of Being, fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustained ;—Thou—who didst wrap the cloud 
Of Infancy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed— 
For adoration thou endurest ; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will ; 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws, 
(Submission constituting strength and power) 
Even to thy Being’s infinite majesty ! ’ 
‘ ’Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise ; but to converse with Heaven, 
This is not easy :—to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy,— 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world ; 
I deem not arduous :—but must needs confess 
That ’tis a thing impossible to franre 
Conceptions equal to the Soul’s desires.’ p. 144-147. 
This is a fair sample of that rapturous mysticism which eludes 
all comprehension, and fills the despairing reader with painful 
giddiness and terror. ‘The following, which we meet with on 
the very next page, is in the same geucral strain:—though the 
first part of it affords a good specimen of the author’s talent for 
enveloping a plain and trite observation in all the mock majesty 
ef solemn verbosity. A reader of plain understanding, we sus- 
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pect, could hardly recognize the familiar remark, that excessive 
grief for our departed friends is not very consistent with a firm 
belief in their immortal felicity, in the first twenty lines of the 
following passage:—In the sequel we do nut ourselves pretend te 
secognize any thing. 
‘ From this infirmity of mortal kind 

Sorrow proceeds, which else were not ;—at least, 

If Grief be something hallowed and ordained, 

if, in proportion, it be just and meet, 

Through this, ’tis able to maintain its hold, 

In that excess which Conscience disapproves. 

For who could sink and settle to that point 

Of selfishness ; so senseless who could be 

In framing estimates of loss and gain, 

As long and perseveringly to mourn 

For any Object of his love, removed 

From this unstable world, if he could fix 

A satisfying view upon that state 

Of pure, imperishable blessedness, 

Which Reason promises, and holy Writ 

Ensures to ali Believers ?—Yct mistrust 

Js of such incapacity, methinks, 

No natural branch despondency far less. 

-——And, if there be whose tender frames have droeped 

Even to the dust ; apparently, through weight 

Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of power 

An agonizing sorrow to transmute, 

Tufer not hence a hope from those withheld 

When wanted most ; a confidence impaired 

So pitiably, that, having ceased to see 

With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 

Of what is lost, and perish through regret. 

Oh! no, full oft the innocent Suffcrer sees 

Too clearly; feels too vividly; aud tongs 

To realize the Vision with intense 

And overconstant yearning— There—there lies 

The excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 

Too, too contracted are these walls of flush, 

This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 

Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 

Yor any passion of the soul that leads 

To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 

Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 

Along the line of limitless desires. 

I, speaking now from such disorder free, 

Nor sleep, nor craving, but in settled peace, 

I cannot doubt that They whom you deplore 

Are glorified.’ p. 148, 149. 
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If any farther specimen be wanted of the learned author’s pro- 
pensity to deal out the most familiar truths as the oracles of his 
own inspired understanding, the following wordy paraphrase of 
the ordinary remark, that the best consolation in distress is to 
be found in the exercises of piety, and the testimony of a good 
conscience, may be found on turning the leaf. 

* What then remains ?—To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them ; vows, renewed 
On the first motion of a holy thought ; 
Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer, 
A Stream, which, from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing however feebly, no where flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 
But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For Him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yicld entire submission to the law 
Of Conscience ; Conscience reverenced and obeyed, 
As God’s most intimate Presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect Image in the world.’ p. 151. 

We have kept the book too long open, however, at one place, 
and shall now take a dip in it nearer the beginning. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of the pedilar’s early training, and lonely medita- 
tions among the mountains, is a good example of the forced 
and affected ecstasies in which this author abounds. 

* Nor did he fail, 
While yet a Child, with a Child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving scasons brought 
To feed such appetite: nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning :—in the after day 
Of Boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And ‘mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fix’d lineaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppress’d, 
Liven in their fix’d and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind.’ p. 11. 

We should like extremely to know what is meant by tracing 
an ebbing and flowing mind in the fixed lineaments of naked 
crags ?—but this is but the beginning of the raving fit. ‘The 
young pedlar’s sensations at sunrise are thus naturally recorded. 
‘ The clouds were touch’d, 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy 5 his spirit drank 
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The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His*animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
Tn such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love!’ p. 13, 14. 
In this majestic solitude he used also to read his Bible ;—and 
There did he see the writing ;—all things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects; nor did he believe,—he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive! Low desires, 
Low thoughts had there no place; yet was lis heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude.” p- 14, 15. 
What follows about nature, triangles, stars, and the laws of 
light, is still more incomprehe nsible. 
——‘ Yet still uppermost 

Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things which from her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore with her hucs, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws, 
His triangles—they were the stars of heaven, 
The silent stars! Oft did he take delight 
To measure th’ altitude of ,some tall crag 
Which is the eagle’s birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shews 
Inscribed, as with the silence of the thought, 
Upon its bleak and visionary sides ;— 

and I have heard him say 
That often, failing at this time to gain 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Awid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine frames 
A lasting tablet-—for the observer’s eye 
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Varying its rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart.’ p. 16-18. 
The whole book, indeed, is full of such stuff. The following 
38 the author’s own sublime aspiration after the delight of be- 
coming a Motion, or a Presence, or an Energy among multitdi- 
Rous streams. 
“Oh! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 
To have a Body (this our vital Frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blood) 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a Spirit !—How divine, 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal man 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 
‘To oldest time! and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quict in her nest, 











































Be as a Presence or a Motion—one “4 
Among the many there; and, while the Mists ly 
Flying, and rainy Vapours, call out Shapes ie 
And Phantoms from the crags and solid earth pe 
As fast as a Musician scatters sounds ch 


Out of an instrument; and, while the Streams— 
(As at a first creation and in haste 
! To exercise their untried faculties ) 

Descending from the region of the clouds 

And starting from the hollows of the earth 

More multitudinous every moment—rend 

Their way before them, what a joy to roam 

An Equal among mightiest Energies ; 

And haply sometimes with articulate voice, 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim aloud 

Be this continued so from day to day, 

Nor let it have an end from month to month! ” p- 164, 165. 

We suppose the reader is now satisfied with Mr Wordsworth’s 
sublimities—which occupy rather more than half the volume :— 
Of his tamer and more creeping prolixity, we have not the heart 
to load him with many specimens. The following amplification 
of the vulgar comparison of human life to a stream, has the 
merit of adding much obscurity to wordiness ; at least, we have 
not ingenuity enough to refer the conglobated bubbles and mur- 
murs, and floating islands to their vital prototypes. 
‘ The tenor 


Which my life holds, he readily may conceive 
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Whoe'er hath stood to watch a mountain Broo 
In some still passage of its course, and seen, 
Within the depths ef its capacious breast, 
Inverted trees, and rocks, and azure sky ; 
And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam, 
And conglobated bubbles undissoly ed, 
Numerous as stars; that, by their onward lapse, 
Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 

Else imperceptible; meanwhile, is heard 
Perchance, a roar or murmur ; and the sound 
‘Though soothing, and the little floating isles 
Though beautiful, are both by Nature charged 
With the same pensive office; and make known 
Through what perplexing labyrinths, abrupt 
Precipitations, and untoward straits, 

The earth-born wanderer hath passed; and quickly, 
That respite o’er, like traverses and toils 

Must be again encountered.—Such a stream 

Is human Life.’ p. 139, 140. 

The following, however, is a better example of the useless 
and most tedious minuteness with which the author so frequent- 
ly details circumstances of no interest in themselves,—of no im- 
portance to the story,—and possessing no graphical merit what- 
soever as pieces of description. On their approach to the old 
chaplain’s cottage, the author gets before his companion, 

* when behold 
An object that enticed my steps aside ! 
It was an Entry, narrow as a door; 
A passage whose brief windings opened out 
Into a platform; that lay, sheepfold-wise, 
Enclosed between a single mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown wall ;—a cool Recess, 
And fanciful! For, where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hung a tiny roof, 
Or penthouse, which most quaintly had been framed 
By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 
To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
‘The burning sunshine, or a transient shower ; 
But the whole plainly wrought by Children’s hands t 
Whose simple skill had thronged the grassy floor 
With work of frame less solid, a proud show 
OF baby-houses, curiously arranged ; 
Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 
With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 
And gardens interposed. Pleased with the sight, 
I could not choose but beckon to my Guide, 
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Who, having entered, carelessly looked round, 

And now would have passed on ; when I exclaimed, 

** Lo! what is here? ”’ and, stooping down, drew forth 
A Book,’ &c. p. 71, 72. 


And this book, which he 
——*‘ found to be a work 
In the French Tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, ’ 

leads to no incident or remark of any value or importance, to 
apologize for this long story of its finding. There is no beau- 
ty, we think, it must be admitted, in such passages; and so 
httle either of interest or curiosity in the incidents they dis- 
close, that we can scarcely conceive that any man to whom they 
had actually occurred, should take the trouble to recount them 
to his wife and children by his idle fireside :—but, that man 
or child should think them worth writing down in blank verse, 
and printing in magnificent quarto, we should certainly have 
supposed altogether impossible, had it not been for the ample 
proofs which Mr Wordsworth has afforded to the contrary. 

Sometimes their silliness is enhanced by a paltry attempt at ef- 
fect and emphasis:—as in the following account of that very 
touching and extraordinary occurrence of a lamb bleating among 
the mountains. ‘The poet would actually persuade us that he 
thought the mountains themselves were bleating ;—and that no- 
thing could be so grand or impressive. ‘ List!’ cries the old 


Pedlar, suddenly breaking off in the middle of one of his dain- 
tiest ravings— 


«© List !—I heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn bleat ; 
Sent forth as if it were the Mountain’s voice ! 
As if the visible Mountain made the cry ! 
Again !”—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he expressed ; for, from the Mountain’s heart 
‘Lhe solemn bleat appeared to come ; there was 
No other—and the region all around 
Stood silent, empty of all shape of life. 
—It was a Lamb—left somewhere to itself!’ p. 159. 


What we have now quoted will give the reader a notion of the 
taste and spirit in which this volume is composed ; and yet, if it 
had not contained something a good deal better, we do nut know 
how we should have been justified in troubling him with any ac- 
count of it. \But the truth is, that Mr Wordsworth, with all 
his perversities, is a person of great powers; and has frequently 
a force in his moral declamations, and a tenderness in his pathe- 
tic narratives, which neither his prolixity nor bis affectation can 
altogether deprive of their effect. | We shall venture to give some 
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extracts from the simple tale of the weaver’s solitary cottage* 
Its heroine is the deserted wifes and its chief interest consists in 
the picture of her despairing despondence and anxiety after his 
disappearance. The Pedlar, recurring to the well to which he 
had directed his companion, observes, 
* As I stooped to drink, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 

The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 

Green with the moss of years; a pensive sight 

That moved my heart! recalling former days 

When I could never pass that road but She 

Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 

A Daughter’s welcome gave me; and I loved her 

As my own child. O Sir! the good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 

Burn to the socket. ’ 

* By some especial care 

Her temper had been framed, as if to make 

A Being—who by adding love to peace 

Might live on earth a life of happiness.’ p. 27, 28. 

The bliss and. tranquillity of these prosperous years, is well 
and copiously described ;—but at last came sickness, and want 
of enployment ;—-and the effect on the kind-hearted and indus- 
trious mechanic is strikingly delineated. 

* At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them; or with his knife 
Carved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks— 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament. ’— 
One while he would speak lightly of his Babes, 
And with a cruel tongue: at other times 
He toss’d them with a false unnatural joy : 
And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children.’ p. 31. 
At last, he steals from his cottage, and enlists as a soldier; 
and when the benevolent Pedlar comes, in his rounds, in hope of 
a cheerful welcome, he meets with a scene of despair. 
-——‘ Having reached the door 
I knock’d,—aud, when I entered with the hope 
Of usual greeting, Margaret l.oked at me 
A little while ; then turn’d her head away 
Speechless,—and sitting down upon a chair 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Or how to speak to her. Poor Wretch! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,—O Sir ! 
I cannot tcl/ how she pronounced my name.—- 
YoL. XXIV. NO. 47, LB 
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With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless.’ p. $4, 35. 

Hope, however, and native cheerfulness, were not yet subdu- 
eds; and her spirit still bore up against the pressure of this de- 
sertion. 

——+‘ Long we had not talked 

Ere-we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she hook’d around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy.’ 

© We parted.—’Twas the time of early spring ; 
I left her busy with her garden tools ; 
And well remember, o’er that fence she looked, 
And, while I paced along the foot-way path, 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 
With tender cheerfulness ; and with a voice 
That seem’d the very suund of happy thoughts.’ p. 36, 37. 

The gradual sinking of the spirit under the load of continu- 
ed anxiety, and the destruction of all the finer springs of the 
soul, by a course of unvarying sadness, are very feelingly repre- 
sented in the sequel of this simple narrative. 

——‘ Ij urney’d back this way 

Towards the wane of Summer; when the wheat 
Was yellow; and the soft and bladed grass 
Springing afresh had o’er the hay-field spread 
Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 
I found that she was absent. In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her Cottage, then a cheerful Object, wore 
Its customary look,—only, I thought, 

he honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 
Hung down in heavier tufts: and that bright weed, 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 
Blinding the lower panes. 1 turned aside, 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had Jost 
Its pride of neatness. ’— 
The sun was sinking in the west; and now 
I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary Infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dics away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent.’ p. 37 —89. 

The desolate woman had now an air of still and listless, though 

patient sorrow. 
——'‘ Evermore 
Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 
And, when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. Her voice was low, 
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Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self occupied ; to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 
But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 
No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 
I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 
———I returned, 
And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; She had learned 
No tidings of her Husband ; if he lived 
She knew not that he lived; if he were dead 
She knew not he was dead. She seem’d the same 
In person and appearance ; but her House 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence 
—Her Infant Babe 
Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings.” p. 41—43. 
Returning seasons only deepened this gloom, and confirmed 
this neglect. Her child died; and she spent her weary days in 
roaming over the country, and repeating her fond and vain 
inquiries to every passer by. 
* Meantime her House by frost, and thaw, and rain, 
Was sapped ; and while she sle »pt the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 
Even at the side of her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot: and here, my Friend, 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died, 
Last human Tenant of these ruined Walls.’ p. 46, 

The story of the old chaplain, though a little less lowly, is 
of the same mournful cast, and almost equally destitute of in- 
cidents ;—for Mr Wordsworth delineates only feelings—and all 
his adventures are of the heart. The narrative which is given 
by the sufferer himself, is, in our opinion, the most spirited and 
interesting part of the poem. He begins thus, and addressing 
himself, after a long pause, to his ancient countryman and friend 
the Pediar— 

* You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright Form of Her whom once I loved.— 
Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you; else, honored Friend, 
Your heart had borne a pitiable share 


Be2 
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Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss, 
And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought 
That I remember, and can weep no more.’ p. 117. 
The following account of his marriage and early felicity is 
written with great sweetness—a sweetness like that of Massin- 
ger, in his sotier and more mellifluous passages. 
——— This fair Bride— 
In the devotedness of youthful Love 
Preferring me to Parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familiar sights, 
(Resigned with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low Cottage in a sunny Bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon’s leafy shores ;—a sheltered Hold, 
In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty !—As our steps 
Approach the embowered Abode, our chosen Seat, 
See, rooted in the earth, its kindly bed, 
The unendangered Myrtle, decked with flowers,’ &c. 
¢ —Wild were our walks upon those lonely Downs, 
Whence, unmolested Wanderers, we beheld 
The shining Giver of the Day diffuse 
His brightness, o’er a tract of sea and land 
Gay as our spirits, free as our desires, 
As our enjoyments boundless.—From these Heights 
We dropped, at pleasure, into sylvan Combs ; 
Where arbuurs of impenetrable shade, 
And mossy seats detained us side by side, 
With hearts at ease, and know!edze in our hearts 
* That all the grove and all the day was ours.”’’ p.118-120, 
There, seven years of unmolested happiness were blessed with 
two lovely children. 
* And on these pillars rested, as on air, 
Our solitude. ” 
Suddenly a contagious malady swept off both the infants. 
* Calm as a frozen Lake when ruthless Winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 
The Mother now remained. ’ 
* Yet stealing slow, 
Dimness o'er this clear Luminary crept 
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Insensibly ;—the immortal and divine 

Yieldes to mortal reflux ; her pure Glory, 

As trom the pinnacle of worldly state 

Wretched Ambition drops astounded, fell 

Into a gulph obscure of silent grief, 

And keen heart-anguish—of itself ashamed, 

Yet obstinately cherishing itself : 

And, so consumed, She melted from my arms; 

And left me, on this earth, disconsolate.’ p. 125, 126. 

The agony of mind into which the survivor was thrown, is 
described with a powerful eloquence; as well as the doubts and 
distracting fears which the sceptical speculations of his careless 
days had raised in his spirit. There is something peculiarly 
grand and terrible to our feelings in the imagery of these three 
lines— 

* By pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled, 

The Intellectual Power, through words and things, 

Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way!’ 
At last he is roused from this dejected mood, by the glorious 
promises which seemed held out to lruman nature at the first 
dawn of the French Revolution ;—and it indicates a fine percep- 
tion of the secret springs of character and emotion, to choose 
a being so circumstanced as the most ardent votary of that far- 
spread enthusiasm. 

* Thus was I reconverted to the world ; 

Society became my glittering Bride, 

And airy hopes my Children —If busy Men 

In sober conclave met, to weave a web 

Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 

Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 

There did I sit, assisting. If, with noise 

And acclamation, crowds in open air 

Expressed the tumult of their minds, my voice 

There mingled, heard or not. The powers of song 

I left not uninvoked ; and, in still groves, 

Where mild Enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 

Of thanks and expectation, in accord 

With their belief, 1 sang Saturnian Rule 

Returned,—a progeny of golden years 

Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.’ p. 128, 129. 

On the disappearance of that bright vision, he was inclined to 
take part with the desperate party who still aimed at establish- 
ing universal regeneration, though by more questionable instru- 
ments than they had originally assumed. But the military des- 
potism which ensued, soon closed the scene against all such ex- 
ertions: and, disgusted with men and Europe, he sought for 
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shelter in the wilds of America. In the calm of the voyage, 
Memory and Conscience awoke him to a sense of his misery. 
———‘ Feebly must They have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 

The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turned on me—the face of her I loved ; 

The Wife and Mother, pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable!’ p. 133, 134. 
His disappointment, and ultimate seclusion in England, have 
been already sufficiently detailed. 

We must trespass upon our readers with the fragments of yet 
another story. It is that of a simple, seduced and deserted girl, 
told with great swectness, pathos and indulgence by the Vicar of 
the parish, by the side of her untimely grave. Looking down 
on the turf, he says— 

‘ As, on a sunny bank, a tender Lamb, 

Lurks in safe shelter, from the winds of March 
Screened by its Parent, so that litde mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself ;---an Infant there doth rest, 
The sheltering Hillock is the Mother’s grave.— 
There, by her innocent Baby’s precious grave, 
Yea, doubtless, on the turf that roofs her own, 
The Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 
Now she is not; the swelling turf reports 

Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen’s tears 
Is silent; nor is any vestige left 
Upon the pathway, of her mournful tread ; 
Nor of that pace with which she once had moved 
In virgin fearlessness—a step that seemed 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 
Upon the mountains wet with morning dew, 
In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs.’ p. 285-287. 

Her virgin graces and tenderness are then very beautifully de- 
scribed, and her seduction and lonely anguish passed over very 
lightly. 

¢—** Ah why,” said Ellen, sighing to herself, 
“ Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 
« And nature that is kind in Woman’s breast, 
*¢ And reason that in Man is wise and good, 
And fear of him who is a righteous ein. 
Woy do not these prevail for human life, 
To keep two Hearts tegether, that began 
Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 
« ‘To grant, or be received.” p, 289, 
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‘ A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
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When that poor Child was born. Upon its face 

She looked as on a pure and spotless gift 

Of unexpected promise, where a grief 

Or dread was all that had been thought of. 

* Till this hour, ”’ 

Thus in her Mother’s hearing Ellen spake, 

“ There was a stony region in my heart ; 

** But he, at whose command the parched rock 

“ Was smitten, and poured forth a quenching stream, 
** Hath softened that obduracy, and made 

** Unlooked-for gladness in the desart place, 

* To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I look 

“ Upon the light with cheerfulness, for thee 

My Infant; and for that good Mother dear, 

** Who bore me,—and hath prayed for me in vain ;— 
“ Yet not in vain, it shall not be in vain.” 
—Through four months’ space the Infant drew its food 
From the maternal breast. Then scruples rose ; 
Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and crossed 
The sweet affection. She no more could bear 

By her offence to lay a twofold weight 

On a kind parent willing to forget 

Their slender means ; so, to that parent’s care 
Trusting her child, she left their common home, 

And with contented spirit undertook 

A Foster-Mother’s office.’ p. 291--293. 








Here the parents of her new nursling, soon ferbade her all 
intercourse with her own most precious child ;—and a sudden 
malady carried it off in this period of forced desertion. 


‘ Once, only once, 
She saw it in that mortai malady : 
And, on the burial day, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequies. 
She reached the house—lJast of the funeral train; 
And some One, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge unthinkingly their prompt departure, 
* Nay,” said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her before, 
«* Nay ye must wait my tune!” and down she sate, 
And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 

You see the Infant’s Grave ;—and to this Spot, 
The Mother, oft as she was sent abroad 
And whatsoe’er the errand, urged her steps: 
Hither she came ; and here she stood, or knelt 
In the broad day—a rueful Magdalene!’ p. 294. 
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Overwhelmed with this calamity, she was at last obliged to leave 
her service. 
* But the green stalk of Ellen’s life was snapped 
And the flower drooped ; as every eye might see. ” 
* Her fond maternal Heart had built a Nest 
In blindness all too near the river’s edge ; 
That Work a summer flood with hasty swell 
Had swept away; and now her spirit longed 
For its last flight to Heaven’s security. 
—Meek Saint! through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world of love, 
Where injury cannot come :—and here is laid 
The mortal Body by her Infant’s side.’ p. 296, 297. 


These passages, we think, are among the most touching with 
which the volume presents us; though there are many in a more 
Jofty and impassioned style. The following commemoration ot 
a beautiful and glorious youth, the love and the pride of the 
valley, is full of warmth and poetry. 

‘ The mountain Ash, 
Decked with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a splendid show, 
Amid the leafy woods ; and ye have seen, 
By a brook side or solitary tarn, 
How she her station doth adorn,—the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native Vale 
Such and so glorious did this Youth appear ; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow, 
By all the graces with which nature’s hand 
Had bounteously arrayed him. As old Bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering Gods, 
Pan or Apolio, veiled in human form ; 
Yet, like the sweet breathed violet of the shade, 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of Mortals, (if such fables without blame 
May find chance-mention on this sacred ground), 
So, through a simple rustic garb’s disguise, 
In him revealed a Scholar's genius shone ; 
And so, not wholly hidden from men’s sight, 
In him the spirit of a Hero walked 
Our unpretending valley.’ p. 342, 343. 
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This is lofty and energetic ;—but Mr Wordsworth descends, 
we cannot think very grecefully, when he proceeds to describe 
how the quoit whizzed when his arm launched it—and how the 
football mounted as high as a lark, at the touch of his toe ;— 
neither is it a suitable catastrophe, for one so nobly endowed, to 
catch cold by standing too long in the river washing sheep, and 
die of spasms in consequence. The general reflections onthe 
indiscriminating rapacity of death, though by no means original 
in themselves, and expressed with too bold a rivalry of the seven 
ages of Shakespeare, have yet a character of vigour and truth 
about them that entitles thei to notice. 
© This file of Infants ; some that never breathed, 
And the besprinkled Nursling, unrequired 
Till he begins to smile upon the breast 
That feeds him ; and the tottering Little-one 
Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 
Of Infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 
The thinking, thoughtless School-boy ; the bold Youth 
Of soul impetuous, and the bashful Maid 
Smitten while all the premises of life 
Are opening round her ; those of middle age, 
Cast down while confident in strength they stand, 
Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, 
And more secure, by very weight of ail 
That, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 
And burthensome ; and, lastly, that poor few 
Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 
The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last, 
The earliest summoned and the longest spared, 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various ; but unto each some tribute paid ; 
As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
Society were touched with kind concern, 
And gentle “ Nature grieved that One should die. ”’ 
P- 244, 245. 
There is a lively and impressive appeal on the injury done to 
the health, happiness, and morality of the lower orders, by the 
unceasing and premature labours of our crowded manufactorits. 
The description of night- working is picturesque. 


1 In lonely and 
romantic regions, he says, when silence and darkness incline all 
to repose— 


* An unnatural light, 
Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes, 
Breaks from a many-windowed Fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a Bell is heard— 
Of harsher import than the Curfew-knoll 
‘hat spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern behest. 
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A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
Disgorged are now the Ministers of day; 
And, as they issue from the illumined Pile, 
A fresh Band meets. them, at the crowded door,— 
And in the Court:—and where the rumbling Stream, 
That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled Spirit, i its bed 
Among the rocks b-low. Men, Maidens, Youths, 
Mother and little Children, Beys «nd Girls, 
Enter, and each the wonted task :esumes 
Within this Temple—where is offire¢ up 


To Gain—the Master Idol of the Realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice.’ p. 367. 
The effects on the ordinary life of the poor are delineated in 
graver colours. 


* Domestic bliss, 
(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name, ) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man’s heart! 
Lo! in such neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 
The Habitations empty ! or perchance 
The Mother left alone,—no helping hand 
‘To rock the cradle of her peevish babe; 
No daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 
Or in despatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation ; no nice arts 
Of needle-work ; no bustle at the fire, 
Where once the dinner was prepared with pride; 
Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 
Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command! 
—The Father, if perchance he still retain 
His old employments, goes to field or wood, 
No longer led or followed by his Sons; 
Idlers perchance they were,—but in Ais sight ; 
Breathing fresh air, and treading the green earth ; 
. Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 
Ne’er to return! That birth-right now's lost.’ $71, $72. 
The dissertation is closed with an ardent hope, that the farther 
improvement and the universal diffusion of these art- nay take 
away the temptation for us to embark so largely in thew cultiva- 
tion ; and that we may once more hold out inducements for the 
return of old manners and domestic charities, 
* Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the Moral law. Egyptian Thebes ; 
Tyre by the marzin of the sounding waves ; 
Palmyra, central in the Desart, fell ; 
And the Arts died by which they had been raised. 
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—Call Archimedes from his buried Tomb 

Upon the plain of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is that Philosophy, whose sway is framed 

For mere material instruments :—How weak 
Those Arts, and high Inventions, if unpropped 
By Virtue.’ _p. 369. 

There is also a very animated exhortation to the more gene- 
yal diffusion of education among the lower orders; and a glow- 
ing and eloquent assertion of their capacity for all virtues and 
all enjoyments. 

* Believe it not: 
The primal duties shine aloft—like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man—like flowers, 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts— 
No mystery is here; no special boon 
For high and not for low, for proudly graced 
And not for meek of heart. ‘The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the Cottage hearth 
As from the haughty palace.’ p. 398. 

The blessings and the necessities that now render this a 
culiar duty in the rulers of this empire, are urged in a still loftier 
tone. 

* Look! and behold, from Calpe’s sunburnt cliffs 
To the flat margin of the Baltic sea, 
Long-reverenced Titles cast away as weeds ; 
Laws overturned,—and Territory split ; 

Like fields of ice rent by the polar wind 

And forced to join in less obnoxious shapes, 
Which, ere they gain consistence, by a gust 

Of the same breath are shattered and destroyed. 
Meantime, the Sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Remains entire and indivisible ; 

And, if that ignorance were removed, which acts 
Within the compass of their several shores 

To breed commotion and disquietude, 

Each might preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly Bodies shining in their spheres, 
—The discipline of slavery is unknown 

Amongst us,—hence the more do we require 

The discipline of virtue ; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace.’ p. 402, 403, 


There is a good deal of fine description in the course of this 
work ; but we have left ourselves no room for any specimen. 
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The following few lines, however, are a fine epitome of a lake 
voyage. 





* Right across the Lake 

Our pinnace moves: then, coasting creek and bay, 

Glades we behold—and into thickets peep— 

Where couch the spotted deer ; or raise our eyes 

To shaggy steeps on which the careless goat 

Browzed by the side of dashing waterfalls.’ p. 412. 
We add also the following more elaborate and fantastic pic- 
ture—which, however, is not without its beauty. 

* Then having reached a bridge, that overarched 

The hasty rivulet where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A two-fold Image ; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white Ram, and in the erystal flood 

Another and the same! Most beautiful, 

On the green turf, with his imperial front 

Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 

The breathing Creature stood! as beautiful, 

Beneath him, showed his shadowy Counterpart. 

Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 

And each seemed centre of his own fair world ; 

Antipodes unconscious of each other, 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight!’ 




































































p- 407. 







Besides those more extended passages of interest or beauty, 
which we have quoted, and omitted to quote, there are scatter- 
ed up and down the book, and in the midst of its most repul- 

‘sive portions, a very great number of single lines and images, 
that sparkle like gems in the desart, and startle us with an inti- 
mation of the great poetic powers that lie buried in the rubbish 
that has been heaped around them. It is difficult to pick up 
these, after we have once passed them by; but we shall endea- 
vour to light upon one or two. ‘The beneficial effect of inter- 
vals of relaxation and pastime on youthful minds, is finely ex- 
pressed, we think, in a single line, when it is said to be— 

‘ Like vernal ground to Sabbath sunshine left. ’ 
The following image of the bursting forth of a mountain- 
spring, seems to us also to be conceived with great elegance and 
beauty. 

* And a few steps may bring us to the spot, 

Where haply crown’d with flowrets and green herbs ; 

The Mountain Infant to the Sun comes forth 

Like human life from darkness. ’— 

The ameliorating eflects of song and music on the minds which 

lelight in them, are likewise very poetically expressed. 
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* And when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of Memory, images and precious thoughts, 

That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. ’ 
Nor is any thing more elegant than the representation of the 
graceful tranquillity occasionally put on by one of the authox’s 
favourites; who, though gay aid airy, in general— 

‘ Was griceful, when it pleased him, smooth and still 

As the mute Swan that floats adown the stream, 

Or on the waters of th’ unruffled lake 

Anchored her placid beauty. Not a leaf 

That flutters on the bough more light than he, 

And not a flower that dronps in the green shade, 

More winningly reserved. ’ 
Nor sre there wanting morsels of a sterner and more majestic 
beauty; as when, assuming the weightier diction of Cowper, he 
say, in language which the hearts of all readers of modern his- 
tory must have responded— 

* Earth is sick, 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 

Which States and Kingdoms utter when they speak 

Of Truth and Justice. ’ 

These examples, we perceive, are not very well chosen— 
but we have not leisure to improve the selection; and, such as 
they are, they may serve to give the reader a notion of the sort 
of merit which we meant to illustrate by their citation.— 
When we look back to them, indeed, and to the other passages 
which we have now extracted, we feel half inclined to rescind 
the severe sentence which we passed on the work at the begin- 
ning :—But when we look into the work itself, we perceive that it 
cannot be rescinded.) Nobody can be more disposed to do jus- 
tice to the great powers of Mr Wordsworth than we are; and, 
from the first time that he came before us, down to the present 
moment, we have unifornily testified in their favour, and assigned 
indeed our high sense of their value as the chief ground of the 
bitterness with which we resented their perversion. ; That per- 
version, however, is now far more visible. than their original 
dignity ; and while we collect the fragments, it is impossible not 
to lament the ruins from which we are condemned to pick them. 
If any one should doubt of the existence of such a perversion, 
or be disposed to dispute about the instances we have hastily 
brought forward, we would just beg leave to refer him to the 

eneral plan and the characters of the poem now before us.— 
Vhy should Mr Wordsworth have made his hero a superan- 
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nuated Pedlar? What but the most wretched and provoking per- 
versity of taste and judgment, could, induce any one to place his 
chosen advocate of wisdom and virtue in so absurd and fantas- 
tic a condition? Did Mr Wordsworth really imagine, that his 
favourite doctrines were likely to gain any thing in point of effect 
or authority by being put into the mouth of a person accustomed 
to higgle about tape, or brass sleeve-buttons ? Or is it not plain 
that, independent of the ridicule and disgust which such a per- 
sonification must give to many of his readers, its adoption ex- 

es his work throughout to the charge of revolting incongrui- 
ty, and utter disregard of probability or nature? For, after he 
has thus wilfully debased his moral teacher by a low occupation, 
is there one word that he puts into his mouth, or one senti- 
ment of which he makes him the organ, that has the most re- 
mote reference to that occupation? Is there any thing in his 
learned, abstracted, and logical harangues, that savours of the 
calling that is ascribed to him? Are any of their materials such 
as a pedlar could possibly have dealt in? Are the manners, the 
diction, the sentiments, in any, the very smallest degree, accom- 
modated to a person in that condition? or are they not eminent- 
ly and conspicuously such as could not by possibility belong to 
it? A man who went about selling flannel and pocket-handker- 
chiefs in this lofty diction, would soon frighten away all his cus- 
tomers ; and would infallibly pass either for a madman, or for 
some learned and affected gentleman, who, in a frolic, had taken 
up a character which he was peculiarly ill qualified for support- 
ing. 

The absurdity in this case, we think, is palpable and glaring 5 
but it is exactly of the same nature with that which infects the 
whole substance of the work—a p-erile ambition of singularity 
engrafted on an unlucky predilection for truisms ; and an affect- 
ed passion for simplicity and humble life, most awkwardly com- 
bined with a taste for mystical refinements, and all the gorgeous- 
ness of obscure phraseology. His taste for simplicity is evinced, 
by sprinkling up and down his interminable declamations, a few 
descriptions of baby-houses, and of old hats with wet brims ; 
and his amiable partiality for humble life, by assuring us, that 
a wordy rhetorician, who talks about Thebes, and allegorizes all 
the heathen mythology, was once a pedlar—and making him 
break in upon bis magnificent orations with two or three awk- 
ward notices of something that he had seen when selling winter 
raiment about the country—or of the changes in the state of so- 
ciety, which had almost annihilated his former calling. 
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Art. II. On the Light of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared 
with that of the Gregorian By Caprain Henry Karer, 
Brigade-Major. Communicated by the Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, Bart. K.B. P.R.S. From Phil. Trans. for 
1813. Part IL. 


Further Experiments on the Light of the Cassegrainian Telescope, 
compared with that of the Gregorian. By Caprain H. Kater, 
Brigade- Major. In a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart., K. B. P. R.S. From Phil. Trans. 
for 1814. Part I. 


I these papers a remarkable phenomenon is recorded, which 

had hitherto escaped the notice of philosophers: nor was 
any person more ignorant of it than the author of the invention 
which it has a tendency to recommend. ‘The connexion of the 
fact with the construction of telescopes, is by far the least import- 
ant part of the question,—if indeed the inferences at which Ca 
tain Kater points have any legitimate foundation. And, at all 
events, we are disposed to think that his experiments open a 
new, and it may be, a very wide field of inquiry,—although he 
has not done more than merely touch the threshold. As tar as 
he has gone, undoubiedly, he deserves great praise, and has 
very completely performed the trials which he prescribed to him- 
self; yet we have seldom had occasion to see so many obvious 
forms of experiment passed over, which at every step of the in- 
quiry suggest themselves. ‘The merits and the omissions being 
both very considerable, it is fit that we enter somewhat more 
fully into the subject. 

The scientific reader is well acquainted with the two instru- 
ments mentioned in the titles of these papers; and the artist 
and the community generally, are sufficiently familiar with one 
of them—the Gregorian telescope; though that of Cassegrain 
never has come much into use. It differs from the Gregorian, 
or reflecting telescope commonly used, by having the small spe- 
culum, convex, instead of concave, and placed nearer the bottom 
of the tube where the larger mirror is situated. This instru- 
ment, from its first invention, never enjoyed any reputation. 
It was proposed as a novelty in 1672, although the Gregorian 
had been described in the learned author’s Optica promota nine 
years before ; and the Newtonian had certainly been invented, 
we believe published, though M. Cassegraiu maintained that 
it had not been made known on the Continent at the period of 
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his invention.* The merits of this instrument, small as they 
might be, and, in point of originality, scarcely to be mentioned, 
have nevertheless been treated at all times with sufficient con- 
tempt—from the period of its first’ publication down to the 
present day. It is so: Soo at anus ing to observe the disdain 
which the mention of the subject exciies in the celebrated histo- 
rian of the Mathematicks. ¢ Lorsque Newton eut publié dans 
© les Transacti 1s Philosophiques son nouveau telescope, il y eut 
* en France un homme qui pretendit lui en disputer invention, 
*« M. Cassegrain, c'est le nom de ce rival de Newton, insera,’ 
&e. (Montucla Hist. des Math. 11, 540) The result has been, 
that this slight variation of the Gregorian, only possessing the 
advantage of somewhat shortening the tube, which was thought 
to be counterbalanced by its inv: rting the object, no use has, ge 
nerally speaking, been made of it; and the existence of the in- 
strument is scarcely known, except to the learned. 

The author of the Papers now before us, conceives that this 
prejudice has been somewhat too hasty ; 3; an id he certainly has 
produced proofs of the quantity of light in this telescope consi- 
derably exceeding that of the Gregorian, the apertures and mag- 
nilying powers of the two instruments being equal. The differ- 
ence indeed is so great as to deserve very serious attention,—not 
so much on account of the instruments in question, as of the 
theoretic ‘al difficulties which the apparently new fact seems to 
raise. We must be careful, however, in ascertaining whether 
it is really new—and then in watching the inferences sought to 
be drawn from it. The vigilance required on such an occa- 
sion, we hope, and not any disposition to find fauit, or to uan- 
dervalue the very consider able merits of these T racts, will be re- 
ceived as the ground of the following observations. We shall 
begin with the facts brought forw: rd. 

The author having, in some astronomical observations, re- 
marked that a Cassegrainian telescope performed much better 


* In the Journal des Scavans for 1672, where Montucla fays Caf- 
fegrain, firft publithed his mvention, it is exprefsly flated, that New- 
ton’s had been defcribed in that work before Caffeyrain’s was pubhthed, 
(p. 80.) Montucla fpeaks of Caffeyrain having inferted ¢ diverses 
pieces’ in that work, tending to prove his priority. We can only 
find one paper (p. 121) of the four which the volume contains upon 
telefcopes, in which any thing is faid favourable to Caffiyrain ; while 
one of the others 1s a pretry fevere attack on him; and the remaining two 
are in praife of Sir aac Newton’s invention, without mentioning Cafe 
fegrain’s. For the controverfy at large, and Sir [faac Newton’s own tee 
marks, fee Phil. Trans. No. 83. p. 4056, et seqg. An. 1672. 
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than a Gregorian of the same magnifying power, he resolved 
to verify this by actual measurement. Tor this purpose he took 
two instruments made by the same artist, (Mr Crickmore of 
Ipswich, a self-taught mechanician, whose reflectors are ex- 
quisitely formed), of nearly equal powersy and the specula of 
which were made of the same metal and pattern. He covered 
the aperture of the Cassegrainian with a piece of pasteboard, 
on which were described concentrie circles, at the distance of 
the twentieth of an inch from each other. By cutting out one 
circle or ring after another, the aperture could be enlarged at 
pleasure. He then viewed a printed ecard, at the distance of 
fifty yards, through the two telescopes successively, and adjust- 
ed the aperture of the Cassegrainian, until the instrument show- 
ed the letters with equal clearness’ and distinctness. Then de 
ducting from the aperture of each the area of the small specu 
lum, and its arm or rod, he found the reflecting surface of the 
Cassegrainian exposed to the light to be 4.632 inches; of the 
Gregorian 10.871; giving seven to three nearly for the light of 
the former to that of the latter. He repeated this experiment 
with another Gregorian of exquisite polish, but with the same 
Cassegrainian, after its speculum had become considerably tar- 
nished. The result of the calculation, which we need not go 
through, was, that the lights were as three to two nearly, in fa- 
vour of the Cassegrainian. The medium of the two experi- 
ments would give about 60 to $3, or somewhat less than two to 
one in favour of that instrument ; although, from the tarnish of 
the speculum, it is scarcely just to adopt this second trial as of 
equal weight with the first. ‘This concludes the first of these’ 
sets of experiments ; the author intimating, rather in ‘the form 
of a query than a positive inference, his suspicions, that the 
crossing of the rays in the focus of the larger speeulum may, in 
the Gregorian teleseope, diminish the light, by tHe obstruction 
which they may thus give to one another—a position indeed so 
novel and so inconsistent with all the other phenomena of light, 
as to require the utmost caution before we can adopt it. 

In the second paper, Captain Kater gives a third experiment’ 
of the same kind with the Gregorian uscd’ in the last, and a 
very fine Cassegrainian. ‘The maguitying. power of the latter 
was as 157, that of the former being’ 125. Reducing them to 
the same aperture and power, their lights were as 678 ‘to 290 in 
favour of the Cassegrainian. Thus, by the first experiment, we 
obtain the proportion (taking the Gregorian at 100) of 235 ;. by 
the second 148; by the third 234; in which we may remark the 
exact agreement of the first and third, and probably reject the 
second, as influenced by the bad state of the speculusn. 
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The author then gives a series of experiments, conducted in a 
manner more likely to elucidate the subject, by simplifying the 
apparatus, and éxamining the relative intensities of reflected ima- 
ges on opposite sides of the focus. Westill think he has taken an 
imperfect method ; and would remind him, that the great disco- 
very of the compusition of light was only made when opticians 
began to examine the prismatic phenomena in a darkened room, 
Captain Kater’s experiments are all, except one, made with can- 
dles or lamps, and in the night. ‘The mirror used was one be- 
longing to a Newtonian reflector. Being placed in the sun’s 
light, an image was received on a card within the focus ; the 
card was then removed beyond that point, until the image was 
equal in size ; but its degree of illumination was sensibly smaller, 
In like manner the image of a candle was received within the 
focus ; and an observer fixing in his mind its degree of illumina- 
tion, the card was moved beyond the focus, until he pronounc- 
ed the intensity of the light equal to what it had been in the first 

sition. The mean of four trials by different observers, two 
of them illiterate persons, gave the ratio of intensity at equal 
distances within and without the focus, as 1000 to 477.5. He 
now endeavoured to compare the intensities more accurately, by 
viewing them at one time. For this purpose, white circles on 
black grounds were placed on a rod fixed in the axis of the spe- 
culum, and so that they could slide backwards and forwards. 
One being fixed within the focus, the other was moved beyond 
it, and fixed where the illumination of the white seemed the same 
as that of the other circle. The mean of nine observations gave 
the ratio of 1000 to 431.2, reduced to the same distance. A 
similar experiment with transparent circles, gave the proportion 
ef 1000 to 451; and another, somewhat varied, being repeated 
six times, gave, as the medium, 1000 to 448.5. Another with 
transparent disks, thrice repeated, gave 1000 to 463.7 as the me- 
dium ; and one with plaster-of- Paris balls, gave 1000 to 451.1, 
as the mean of six trials. There is certainly a great agreement 
in these experiments. ‘The medium of the whole is, that the in- 
tensity within is to the intensity without the focus, as 1000 to 
449.2, being considerably more than double. 

A friend of the author’s suggested another form of experi- 
ment. It consisted in using two lamps of equal sized flames, and 
placing them at different distances from the speculum, so that 
their images were received on cards,—one being illuminated by 
the image of one lamp within its focus, the other by the image 
of the other lamp without its focus. ‘The advantage sought if 
this arrangement was to obtain a simultancous view of both ima- 
ges, for the purpose of comparing their intensitics. A mean of 
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three observations gave the proportion of 1000 to 788; and 
the experiment being repeated with disks of ground glass, a 
mean of three trials gave 1000 to 655. Our author observing 
the difference between these results, and that of all the former 
experiments, examined the cones of both the lamps.within their 
respective foci, and found that they varied somewhat in their in- 
tensities. The intensity of the light within the focus of the fur- 
thest lamp was somewhat greater. 

Having analyzed the experiments of our author, we shall now 
proceed to state our remarks upon the relative value of the con- 
clusions deduced from them; and the desiderata which they sug- 
gest for further investigation. 

The fact appears to be well established, that an advantage is 
gained in the construction of tclescopes by adopcing the Casse- 
grainian method. Yct we own that we could have wish«d to 
see a greater body of experiments even upon this part of the 
subject. At present we have only two; for the second must clear 
ly be rejected on account of its inaccuracy; not to mention that 
the same Gregorian was used as in the third. The observation 
of a greater variety of telescopes must have proved satisfactory 
as to the fact of the superiority now stated, and would in ail 


probability have led to a solution of that extraordinary circum- 
stance. A doubt would also have been removed, which at pre- 


sent strikes us, with respect to the size of the small speculum. 
We observe that in all the three experiments it was larger in the 
Cassegrainian than in the Gregorian. In the first it was as 93 
to 78 nearly; in the second as 1.485 to 0.709, above twice the 
size; in the third, the proportion of the areas was that of 2.886 
to 1.188, or near two and a half to one. It is possible that the 
Gregorian lesser speculum may have been too small in propor- 
tion to the pencil which it had to reflect, and that light might 
thus have been lost; while the Cassegrainian was always sufficient- 
ly large. The form of the lesser speculum, and particularly the 
centre to which it is ground, is not mentioned, unless we are to 
take the statement of the speculum in both being of the same pat- 
tern, (which is given in the first experiment), as showing that both 
specula were equal. Now the difference of radius, and consee 
quently of convexity, would affect the incidence, and conse- 
quently increase or diminish the reflecting power. 

Our author quotes an observation of Dr Brewster, as similar 
to his own. It is where that ingenious writer is treating of a 
particular kind of micrometer ; and he says, that ‘ the circular 
* images, or the sections of the cone of rays, are never so dis- 
* tinct and well defined aftcr the rays have crossed as before. ’ 
But, upon referring to Dr Brewster's excellent treatise, (pp. 44 

. = 
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and 193), we find he is speaking of rays that have crossed at the 
focus of refraction ; and consequently the dispersive effect must 
be taken into the account, and the errors caused by the different 
refrangibility of the light, which must be greater beyond the fo- 
cus. We beg leave also to refer to a well known property of 
spherical reflectors with respect to the quantity of aberration, 
It is demonstrable, that if parallel rays be reflected from a con- 
cave speculum, and then, before they come to a focus, reflected 
again from a convex one, as in Cassegrain’s telescope, the aber- 
ration of the lateral rays produced by the first reflexion, must 
be corrected in a considerable degree. But, if the second re- 
flexion be from a concave speculum, the aberration produeed 
by the second reflexion, is in the same direction with dat caus- 
ed by the first, and consequently increases instead of compen- 
sating it. ‘These propositions are demonstrated in Wood’s Op- 
tics, (pp. 211 and 212), expressly with a reference to the Casse- 
grainian and Gregorian telescopes. There is another circum- 
stance to be taken into account ; we mean, the irregular reflexion 
from superficial defects, which, by never conveying it to any 
focus, inust render the light weaker the further any illuminated 
body is placed from the speculum. The experiment ought also 
to have been tried with the Newtonian telescope, where the plain 
reflector is placed within the focus; and where, if there is any 
foundation for the author’s conjecture, that it is the crossing at the 
focus which occasions the difference, a similar superiority should 
be perceived after deducting the effect of the inclination of the 
plain speculum. 

But it is by other and more accurate means that this difficulty 
can alone be cleared up, and the truth or falsehood of the au- 
thor’s hypothesis brought to the test. His experiments on lamps 
and candles are liable to great imperfection, from not being per- 
formed in a darkened room; and from relying upon so fallible a 
test of light, as the mere ocular observation or recollection of its 
illuminating power. It would be proper to repeat and vary the 
author’s experiments, by receiving a beam on a speculum through 
an aperture in a darkened room, and then examining the inten- 
sity of the light in its progress. But an obvious method of pro- 
ceeding, is‘to use the photometer of Mr Leslie. We have al- 
ways maintained it indeed to be merely a thermometer of a most 
delicate and ingenious structure ; but it measures the quantity of 
light by the’ best test known: and as there is no reason to sup- 
pose that invisible rays could disturb’the experiment with re- 
flecting bodies, it: is scarcely to be doubted that some decisive 
results may be obtained. 

Other experiments suggest themsclves, with the view of examin- 
ing the very startling notion of the light by the impact of its rays 
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on each other in the focus, being dissipated. If such an im- 

ct exists, we might expect to find the motion of the rays 
chiefly.impeded, when the reflected beam was in the same line 
with the incident ; that is, when the incidence was perpendi- 
cular to the speculum. In like manner, one beam meeting ano- 
ther in the same line, should greatly impede its passage. It 
is very difficult however to.apply the photometer in such a colli- 
sion of rays; as the very interposition of its bulb must impede 
the impact, and instantly put an end to their interference. In 
these circumstances the most promising suggestion that occurs 
to us, is to place a concave mirror in a beam, with the photome- 
ter at any distance beyond the focus, and then to throw the focus 
of another concave mirror, so that it should coincide with the 
former focus. The whole rays of the one speculum passing 
through the point where all the rays of the other mect, the pho- 
tometer will fall very sensibly, if the light is affected by the mu- 
tual impact of its rays. Perhaps, merely darkening half of a 
speculum might determine the question, on a different principle. 
For the photometer being wholly within the cone of diverging 
rays, the cutting off the semicone where it is not, cannot dimi- 
nish the light that falls on it, while it removes half of the rays 
which formerly passed through the focus, and are supposed to 
have produced a disturbing etlect by their impact. 

A variety of other experiments will present themselves to the 
learned reader. It is an obvious one, to substitute lenses for spe- 
cula, and to combine both together. It is equally clear, that the 
experiments should be repeated with homogeneous light, by 
means of the prism. The invisible rays, sensible to the photos. 
meter, afford a new field of observation ; and it will be very im- 
portant to ascertain how far the focus of heat resembles that of 
light, in respect of the diminution of intensity beyond it. The 
experiments of Pictet and Mr Leslie should, therefore, be re- 
peated with this view; and the photometer being a.most delicate 
thermometer, affords the best means of conductingthem. From 
analogy we should expect that this instrument should fall more 
at any given distance beyond the focus when heat is reflected, 
or rise more when cold is reflected, than if it were moved to an 
equal distance between the focus and the speculum. 

These hints and queries are thrown out for the sake of pro- 
moting an investigation that promises no inconsiderable harvest 
of discovery. Wherever the experimental inquirer finds a new 
appearance—a difliculty—something which he cannot explain by 
reference to his former knowledge, he may be assured that he is on 
the interesting road to an enlargement of the bounds of science. 
lt becomes him, when such a matter presents itself, by no means 
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to reject hastily even the least probable explanations that may 
occur. To adenit them rashly, would be to fashion hypotheses, 
not to study the laws of nature by induction ; but while an hy- 

othesis suggests new experiments, it is in the true spirit of ana» 
Pycis to entertain it, and pursue those experimental tests which 
may either dissipate or convert it into a legitimate conclusion. 
There is a possibility that the notion of rays interfering with each 
other may be better founded than it now appears to be ;—at all 
events, it leads to experiments decisive of this point. If we are 
on a wrong scent, no great harm is done by the pursuit ; and 
other well drawn inferences may spring up while that which we 
are seeking vanishes at cur approach. The ingenious author of 
the Papers before us ought, in justice to himself and the inquiry 
he has so fairly begun, speedily to follow it; and we earnestly 
hope for an early opportunity of again calling the attention of 
our readers to the progress of his operations. 


Art. III. The History of Fiction: being a Critical Account of 
the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the present age. By Joun 
Duntop. 3 vol. London, 1814. 


E are very much of Mr Dunlop’s opinion,—that ¢ life has 
* few things better, than sitting at the chimney-corner 
* in a winter evening, after a well-spent day, and reading an in- 
* teresting romance or novel.’ In fact, of all the pleasures of 
the imagination those are by far the most captivating which are 
excited by the representation of our fellow-creatures struggling 
with great difficulties, and stimulated by high expectations or for- 
midable alarms. And if the reader or spectator have no person- 
al interest in the subject, bis emotions are but slightly, if at all, 
affected by his judgment concerning its authenticity. On the 
contrary, the fictions of genius may be rendered far more engag- 
ing than the greater part of real history. 

But the invention of interesting narratives is by no means an 
easy exercise; and we apprehend that tales entirely and profess- 
edly fictitious are exclusively the production of a civilized age ; 
and are never introduced into any nation till long after the ge- 
nuine exploits of its own heroes be been sung by its bards 
(who are the first historians), for the entertainment and informa- 
tion of ruder times. These journalists may indeed be expected 
to exaggerate the truth ; and, on very slender evidence, or merely 
from the warmth of their imagination, to represent the powers 
of the invisible world as interposing their mighty influence in 
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the shape most agreeable to the prevalent superstitions. But in 
relating events which passed within the memory of their hearers, 
these exaggerations would generally be kept within such bounds 
as not to shock the credulity, and consequently be less gratifying 
to the national curiosity, and even to the national vanity of their 
audience: and hence sagacious historians are able to extract a 
probable narrative from the songs of cotemporary bards. 

Long however before the period of sober and scrutinizing his- 
tory, the more ancient of these songs would gradually receive ad- 
ditions and embellishments from the patriotic fancies of the per- 
sons who successively transmitted them to posterity; of the extent 
of which some idea may be formed from the amplifications with 
which the account of any surprising event is adorned, even during 
a short time after its first promulgation, as it passes from house to 
house, and from village to village. A bard also of one generation, 
gathering information from those of another, and from the tradi- 
tionary anecdotes of the aged with whom he conversed, would 
be apt to compose a narrative in which a greater latitude would 
be assumed for adjusting it to his own views or to the taste of his 
countrymen, according to the remoteness of the time to which 
it referred, and his security from the examination of critical 
inquirers. And we may well suppose that his audience would 
receive indulgently, or rather would indispensably require a high 
colouring of the marvellous in the accounts of their favourite 
heroes. 

In ruder times, therefore, the fiction would chiefly consist, not 
so much in the troublesome task of inventing incidents, as in ex- 
aggeration: And the tendency to exaggerate would act in twe 
ways: it would on the one hand enlarge the scale and heighten 
the colours of the natural objects and real events which were un- 
derstood to have existed ; and on the other hand it would multi- 
ply as well as magnify, and would render distinctly visible the 
supernatural interpositions which were suggested by the popular 
creed. When Achilles in a pet retired with his myrmidons, it 
is probable enough that Diomed was roused to exert himself to 
the utmost in the common cause, and performed wonders in the 
first engagements after the secession of his great rival. ‘On such 
an occasion it would not be unnatural for his brave companions, 
and still less for enraptured parasitical bards, to have expressed 
their admiration by saying, that they beheld him as if shining 
with a light from heaven in the battle; that Minerva was his 
friend and protector; that under her guidance he not only slew 
many of the Trojan chiefs, but completely rauted and made an 
incredible havock among the throng of the less noble combat- 
ants, who furiously assailed him, led on by the God of war in 
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all his terrors;—in short, that Diomed was a match for Mars 
himself. But the heroes of the ‘l'rojan expedition were seen 
as visions by Homer and his cotemporaries: And, according 
to the representation in the fifth book of the Iliad, Minerva 
adorns the warrior with a real star-like flame beaming from 
the crest of his helmet; she obtains Jupiter’s permission to 
assist the Greeks ; rouses Diomed’s courage who had been com- 
pelled to retreat; with her own divine hand, she pulls down 
the.charioteer, mounts into his seat, and drives to where Mars 
was combating in propria persona, but who is soon wounded by 
Diomed in the small guts, »arer i; xe, and sent roaring as 
loud as nine‘ or ten thousand men to his father Jupiter on the 
top of Olympus. « ‘Thus the surprising events which were but mo- 
derately hyperbolized at the time, in the relation of the eyewit- 
nesses, and ascribed to the secret influences of the supernatural 
powers, rather than to the agency of their daylight apparitions, 
are wonderfully changed in the representation, at no great dis- 
tance of time. The real hero slays his tens; the hero of the 
men-singers and women: singers slays his thousands and his tens 
of thousands: The real hero is large of bone and strong of mus- 
cle ; the hero of the poet is a Hercules; and if not a giant, he is 
much more—like Tom Thumb he is the conqueror of giants: 
Those superior Beings, with whom the popular religion or super- 
stition has peopled heaven and earth and hell, mingle openly in 
the fray ; they are seen and recognized as distinctly as any others 
of the Dramatis Persona, and act and converse very sensibly, 
sometimes very foolishly, not only with each other, but with their 
mortal associates. ‘These superior Beings themselves, indeed, 
frequently owe their supernatural character, and, in some cases, 
their very existence, to exaggeration. ‘The heroes in process of 
time become demi-gods ; and at last are invested with the full 
honours and emoluments of Deities acknowledged and establish- 
ed by law ; 
Romulus et Liber pater, et cum Castore Pollux ; 
Post ingentia facta Deorum in templa recepti. 

The unknown causes which actuate the material world,—the pas- 
sions which agitate the human breast,—and even several of those 
shadows of entity, the allegorical characters, have been distinct- 
ly personified, and many of them admitted to seats of greater or 
Jess dignity in the sacred college of Divinities. 

But in general the most enormous exaggeration would disfi- 
gure those events which were the most ancient in the national 
traditions ;—those events which bordered upon utter darkness 
and appeared to be coeval with the birth of Time. In a pe- 
riod of such dim antiquity, it appears that a certain Crowu 
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Prince of Crete, very enterprising and very unprincipled, rebel= 
led successfully against his father, seemingly still more unprin- 
cipled than the son, and carried every thing before him. This 
worthy young gentleman, after being worshipped by the Cretans 
during his life, very much, we suppose, as other successful 

tyrants are worshipped, had the astonishing good fortune, in 
e course of a few centuries after his death, to be acknowledged 
as the King of Gods and men throughout all Greece, and after- 
wards through the whole extent of the Roman empire. The 
abortive insurrection of his kinsmen in Thessaly was in due time 
represented as the enterprise of stupendous giants, who heaped 
mountain upon mountaim to attack the Thunderer in his Olym- 
pian Palace. And as nobody could tell any thing about the 
parents of these great men, it was concluded, with a degree of 
probability amounting to what in the language of philosophers 
is with much propriety called moral certainty, that they had 
risen out of the ground like mushrooms. ‘The events prior to 
his establishment on the throne, appear dimly in the back ground 
of the sacred mythology—involved in all the awful obscurity of 
mysteries, not to be profaned by the scrutiny of impious mortals. 
We are told that there was a war in heaven of the ‘Titans against 
Saturn the chief of the Gods, for not having devoured his son 
Jupiter. For it would appear that this grood king, in whose 
reign, according to the poets, all the world, except the royal fa- 
mily, were virtuous and happy, had cajoled his elder brother 
Prince Titan out of his inheritance, under the express condi- 
tion of destroyiug, or, according to the more elegant mystical 
account, of cating his male children as soon as they were born. 
The chief of the gods was at first defeated and imprisoned by 
the Titans, but was soon rescued and restored by Jupiter, the 
hopeful Crown Prince, who atterwards expelled his father, and 
reigned in his stead. 

In some such manner real events are represented by the 
bards of future generations ; with a strange fantastic jumble of 
hyperbole and allegory, converted partly or entirely from a figu- 

rative to a literal neaning, the marvels of superstition, childish 

fancies, and the brilliant conceptions of poetical genius ; while 
during the whole time there is but little invention of incident, 
and far less of any thing like that artificial fabrication of a con- 
tinued fiction, which critics like Bossu have ascribed to Homer 
50 gratuitously, and indeed in such contradiction to all that is 
known from experience concerning the progress of the human 
mind in any of the arts. 

Fictitious incidents would generally be at first introduced by 
2 much easier method than invention into the narratives of the 
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bards. The genilemen of this ancient, itinerant corporation 
would naturally, in the course of their peregrinations, become 
acquainted with many tales, both foreign and domestic, not ge- 
nerally known to the rest of their countrymen; and would be 
tempted to steal the most striking of the incidents, whether true 
or false, and transfer them to the characters in their own histo- 
ries. Various instances of such pilfering are every day detected 
in the story-tellers of society, as well as in authors both ancient 
and modern ; and hence it sometimes happens that the same 
transaction appears in several different associations. Thus, much 
use has been made, in various books, of the transaction so well 
known to the readers of plays and romances,—the conspiracy 
for ruining a lady’s reputation by carrying her friends to a hid- 
ing-place from whence they could spy the improper behaviour 
of a person who was dressed so as to resemble her. This clum- 
sy contrivance seems to have been stolen by Bandello from Ari- 
osto,—and has been employed both by Shakespeare and Spenser. 
And when authors endowed with so fertile inventions condescend 
to borrow incidents so ill-contrived, (and indeed they sometimes 
stoop to still poorer thefts), we cannot doubt that similar plagia- 
risms must have been frequent among the inferior practitioners 
in the trade of story-making. 

In fact, the piracy of incidents may be traced from the most 
remote antiquity down to modern times, in the histories both 
of supernatural agents and of mortal men. ‘There are strong 
presumptions that the Grecian archives of Hercules, and of Ju- 

iter himself, have been enlarged by plunder both from Egypt 
and Asia. The Jewish visionaries superadded to the truths of 
the sacred Scriptures many curious anecdotes relating to the 
celestial principalities, —which they learned from the authentic 
records of their Chaldean conquerors. The Romances of chi- 
valry have been enriched by contributions from various quarters ; 
from the songs of the Scalds, the bards of the Northern tribes 
that overran so many provinces of the Roman empire; from 
the tales of Arabia, Persia, and other eastern nations; and al- 
so from the fables transmitted by the classics of Greece and 
Rome. Mr Dunlop very properly rejects any theory which 
would ascribe the beauties of romantic fiction to any one of 
these sources exclusively, and we shall quote his general account 
of the subject, as a fair specimen of his style and sagacity. 

¢ From a view of the character of Arabian and Gothic fiction, it 
appears that neither is exclusively entitied to the credit of having 
given birth to the wonders of romance. The early framers of the 
tales of chivalry may be indebted to the northern bards for those 
wild and terrible images congenial to a frozen region, and owe te 
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Arabian invention that magnificence and splendour, those glowing 
descriptions and luxuriant ornaments, suggested by the enchanting 
scenery of an eastern climate, 

* And wonders wild of Arabesque combine 

* With Gothic imagery of darker shade. 

* It cannot be denied, and indeed has been acknowledged by 
Mr Warton, that the fictions of the Arabians and Scalds are totally 
different. The fables and superstitions of the Northern bards are of 
a darker shade and more savage complexion than those of the Ara- 
bians. There is something in their fictions that chills the imagina- 
tion. The formidable objects of nature with which they were fami- 
liarized in their northern solitudes, their precipices and frozen moun- 
tains and gloomy forests, acted on their fancy, and gave a tincture 
of horror to their imagery. Spirits who send storms over the deep, 
who rejoice in the shriek of the drowning mariner, or diffuse irresist- 
ible pestilence ; spells which preserve from poison, blunt the weapons 
of an enemy, or call up the dead from their tombs—these are the 
ornaments of northern poetry. The Arabian fictions are of a more 
splendid nature ; they are less terrible indeed, but possess more va- 
riety and magnificence ; they lead us through delightful forests, and 
raise up palaces glittering with gold and diamonds. 

‘ It may also be observed, that, allowing the early Scaldic odes 
to be genuine, we find in them no dragons, giants, magic rings, or 
enchanted castles. These are only to be met with in the composi- 
tions of the bards who flourished after the native vein of Runic fab- 
ling had been enriched by the tales of the Arabians. But if we look 
in vain to the early Gothic poetry for many of those fables which a- 
dorn the works of the romancers, we shall easily find them in the 
ample field of oriental fiction. ‘Thus the Asiatic romances and che- 
mical works of tbe Arabians are full of enchantments similar to those 
described in the Spanish, and even in the French, tales of chivalry. 
Magical rings were an important part of the eastern philosophy, and 
seem to have given rise to those which are of so much service to the 
Italian poets. In the Eastern peris, we may trace the origin of the 
European fairies in their qualities, and perhaps in their name. The 
griffin or hippogriff of the Italian writers, seems to be the famous 
Simurgh of the Persians, which makes such a figure in the epic po- 
ems of Sadii and Ferdusii. 

* A great number ot these romantic wonders were collected in the 
East by that idle and lying horde of pilgrims and palmers who vi- 
sited the Holy Land through curiosity, restlessness, or devotion, 
and who, returning from so great a distance, imposed every fiction 
on a believing audience. They were subsequently introduced into 
Europe by the Fablers of France, who took up arms and followed 
their barons to the conquest of Jerusalem. At their return, they 
imported into Europe the wonders they had heard, and enriched ro- 
mance with an infinite variety of Oriental fictions. 


~ . ~ - - . - 
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* A fourth hypothesis has been suggested, which represents the 
machinery and colouring of fiction, the stories of inchanted gardens, 
monsters, and winged steeds, which have been iutroduced into ro- 
mance, as derived from the classical and mythological authors; and 
as being merely the ancient stories of Greece, grafted on modern 
manners, and modified by the customs of the age. The classical 
authors, it is true, were in the middle ages scarcely known ; but the 
superstitions they inculcated had been prevalent for too long a peri- 
od, and had taken too firm a hold on the mind, to be easily obliter- 
ated. The mythological ideas which still lingered behind were dif- 
fused in a multitude of popular works. In the travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, there are many allusions to ancient fable; and, as Mid- 
dieton has shown that a great number of the Popish rites were de- 
rived from Pagan ceremonies, it is scarcely to be doubted, that ma- 
ay classical were converted into romantic fictions. This at least is 
certain, that the classical system presents the most numerous and 
least exceptionable prototypes of the fables of romance. 

‘-Jn many of the tales of chivalry, there is a knight detained from 
his guest, by the enticements of a sorceress; and who is nothing 
more than the Calypso or Circe of Homer. The story of Andro- 
meda might give rise to the fable of damsels being rescued by their 
favourite knight, when on the point’of being devonred by a sea 
monster. The heroes of the Iliad and Eneid were both furnished 
with enchanted armour; and in the story of Polyphemas, a giant 
and his cave are exhibited. - Herodotus, in his history, speaks of a 
race of Cyclops who inkabited the North, and waged perpetual war 
with the tribe of Griffons, which was in possession of mines of gold. 
The expedition of Jason in search of the golden fleece ; the apples 
of the Hesperides, watched by a dragon; the king’s daughter who 
is an enchantress, who falls in love with and saves the knight,—are 
akin to the marvels of romantic fiction—especially of that sort sup- 
posed to have been introduced by the Arabians.’ Some of the less 
familiar fables of classical mythology, as the image in the Theogo- 
ny of Hesiod, of the murky prisons in which the Titans were pent 
up by Jupiter, under the custody of strong armed giants, bear a 
striking resemblance to the more wild sublimity of the Gothic fice 
tions.’ (vol. I. p. 135.) “ees 

‘Thus Bayes is not the only poet whose invention is indebted 
to his memory or commonplace book ;—and the art of fictitious 
narrative, like every other art, seems to have arisen gradually 
from very humble beginnings ; and to have consisted, at first, 
not in the invention of incidents, but in the exaggeration, na- 
tural even to eyewitnesses, in relating any interesting or sur- 
prising event; and afterwards, in borrowing incidents, true or 
false, from every quarter, whenever such a license had the chance 
of escaping detection, or of being favourably received, 

But the license, whether of exaggerating, of borrowing, or 
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of inventing incidents, would be more freely assumed by the 
bard, and more indulgently admitted by his audience ; and in- 
deed the reports of travellers, who have always enjoyed a pecu- 
liar privilege, would provide the materials of fiction in greater 
variety, and of a more wonderful kind, when the scene of the 
hero’s adventures happened to be in distant and unknown re- 
gions, inhabted by other races of men, enclosed by other 
mountains and other seas, subject to the influence of other skies, 
and governed by other gods and another order of Nature.—The 
Odyssey is a curious example.—If we except the usual interpo- 
sition of the usual deities, the history of what passes in Ithaca 
and Greece seems to contain little which may not be more easi- 
ly conceived to have actually happened, than to have been in- 
vented by the poet. But when we accompany Ulysses to Italy, 
Sicily and Ogygia, countries so little known in those early times 
to the inhabitants of Ionia or Greece, we find ourselves in an- 
other world. We meet with the enchantments of Circe, the 
mother of a large family of enchantresses; and the songs of 
Sirens—whose fascinating progeny has multiplied still more ex- 
tensively both in verse and in prose. We meet with Giants who 
devoured human flesh, and are manifestly near of kin to the raw- 
boned gentlemen against whom not only the knights-errant of af- 
tertimes, but also our dearly beloved schoolfellow Jack the Giant- 
killer exerted his prowess and sagacity—though we have some 
— in remarking that the more modern giants are of a finer 

reed, and farther removed from the savage state, as they look 
through two eyes instead of one, and live in castles instead of caves. 
What is more wonderful, we meet with the road to hell; not m- 
déed the broad way through the wide gate, so well known and so 
much frequented by men of all ranks in every age of the world ; 
but the secret path which it requires mystic rites to open, and 
by which a hero, a saint, or a poet, with a proper guide and 
good interest at court, may not only descend with all his flesh 
and blood about him to gratify his curiosity, but also return safe 
and sound, to entertain his friends above ground with the sights 
he saw below. 

It appears, then, in what manner the bards, prompted by pa- 
triotism, and’ the desire of exciting the wonder of their audi- 
tors, miglit be enabled, without any great trouble of invention, 
to adorn with fiction the songs which recorded the exploits of 
their own countrymen; and their freedom in this respect would 
be the greater, according to the distance of time or place. But 
all restraint woul@ be removed, when the hero of the tale was a 
foreigner. The historical truth would in this case be indiffer- 
eut to the audience, and the narrative would be more accept- 
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able, according as it was more extraordinary, affecting, and 
miraculous. Now. it is obvious, that as the bards were indebt- 
ed to their powers of amusing company for their estimation in 
society, and even for their livelihood, they would be prompted, 
by vanity and interest, as well as by their genius and habits, to 
provide an ample store and variety of tales; and not to confine 
themselves to transactions where they must have been fettered 
by the national records or traditions, but to adopt also those o- 
ther subjects, where they could employ without controul all the 
materials which were furnished by their experience, memory or 
fancy. It is obvious, too, that recourse to foreign subjects would 
become the more frequent, according as the nation advanced in 
knowledge and refinement, and ceased to depend on their poets 
for the preservation of their history. And when the professions 
of the poets and historians were completely separated, the for- 
mer would be fully and for ever invested with the privilege of 
fiction, the guidlibet audendi potestas, in all their narratives, 
whether of foreign or domestic transactions—subject only to the 
remonstrances of the critics, not for telling lies, but for telling 
ill-contrived or uninteresting lies. 

We have dwelt the longer on the origin of fictitious narra- 
tive, not only because the subject has been strangely misrepre- 
sented by the critics, but also because it is entirely overlooked 
in our author’s history. And this oversight seems to have pro- 
duced another very material defect, the limitation of his plan to 
fictions in prose. 

The earliest fictions are obviously entitled to the greatest at- 
tention, on account of the information which may be extracted 
from them with regard to the history, manners, and opinions 
of the nation and age to which they belong. They are also 
connected with many of the succeeding fictions; so that, bya 
mutual comparison, they are all rendered more intelligible and 
agreeable, more valuable both to the antiquary, the philosopher, 
and the innocents who read for amusement. But all the early 
fictions are composed in verse; and after fiction became less 
connected with history, many of the finest specimens of poetry 
are also’the finest specimens of fictitious narrative. In fact, if 
we except a very few Italian tales, and some of the first-rate 
French and English novels, by far the best fictitious narratives 
in existence are poems. And a history of Mathematics which 
should exclude Archimedes and Newton, would not be more ex- 
traordinary, than a history of Fiction which excludes Homer, 
Hesiod, Virgil, Lucan, Ariosto, Tasso, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Scott, Campbell and Byron. 
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The reason alleged for this exclusion appears to us, we will 
confess, altogether unsatisfactory. 

‘ The history of Fiction,’ says our author in his Introduction, 
‘ becomes in a considerable degree interesting to the philosopher, 
and occupies an important place in the history of the progress of so- 
ciety. By contemplating the fables of a people, we have a succes- 
sive dekineation of their prevalent modes of thinking, a picture of 
their feelings and tastes and habits. In this respect prose fiction ap- 
pears to possess advantages considerably superior either to history or 
poetry. In history there is too little individuality; in poetry too 
much effort, to permit the poet and historian to pourtray the man- 
ners living as they rise. History treats of man, as it were, in the 
mass; and the individuals whom it paints, are regarded merely or 
principally in a public light, without taking into consideration their 
private feelings, tastes, or habits. Poetry is in general capable of 
too little detail, while its paintings at the same time are usually too 
much forced and exaggerated. But in Fiction we can discriminate 
without impropriety, and enter into detail without meanness. Hence 
it has been remarked, that it is chiefly in the fictions of an age that 
we can discover the modes of living, dress and manners of the 
period. ” 

In the two last sentences it is plain that the author means prose 
fictions, and not fictions in general. But we hope he will consider 
this matter a little more deliberately. Even though we should 
grant all that he has here stated, it would not afford a sufficient 
reason for excluding fictitious narratives in verse from the History 
of Fiction, But we apprehend that verse is by no means incom- 
patible with accurate and minute description ; for which we may 
appeal to the finest poems that have ever yet been published, as 
well as to the ruder lays of the bards in the North and West of 
Europe, which are of such importance both in the history of 
Fiction, and in the history of Society. Of the manners and 
characters of the Grecks in the heroic ages, we find a distinct 
and even minute account in the poems of Homer: but it would 
not be adviseable to form our ideas of the Greek Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses in any age, from a certain prose romance to which 
our Author has condescended to afford a conspicuous place in 
his history —Longus’s pastoral tale of Daphnis and Chloe. We 
doubt much if the manners of chivairy are as correctly repre- 
sented in the prose of Amadis de Gaul, and the long train of 
prose romances to which it gave rise, and which occupy so great 
a portion of the present work; as in the Orlando Furioso and 
Gerusalemme liberata, under all the fetters of the ottava rima. 
The voluminous histories of Astrea and Cleopatra, the accom- 
plished Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, and various other celebrat- 
ed romances, which are admitted into our suthor’s history on 
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account of their prose,and which are chiefly deserving of attention, 
from the difficulty of discovering how any body could ever have 
been at the trouble to read them, describe a state of society which 
never existed any where but in the fantastic imaginations of those 
writers, who may xar’ ’:Zoyx»—be denominated Prosers. On the 
other hand, the Lady of the Lake, Gertrude of Wyoming, the 
Bride of Abydos and the Corsair, present in the most harmoni- 
ous versification and highest colouring of poetry, many details 
of national manners which are not surpassed in accuracy by the 
plain prose of that most honest of all travellers, Bell of Anter- 
mony. We are far however from wishing to insinuate that any 
of the prose romances which we have mentioned should be ex- 
cluded from the History of Fiction. On the contrary we are 
extremely obliged to Mr Dunlop. for his judicious and elegant 
accounts of them. But we regret that the mere circumstance of 
versification should have excluded so many capital or curious 
works which are essentially connected with a philosophical and 
critical delineation of the origin and progress of Fiction in ge- 
neral, and particularly in the West of Europe. 

The present publication, however, although it ought only to 
be entitled Sketches of the History of Fiction, is still interest- 
ing and amusing, and in general is respectably executed. But 
we have only to look at the first chapter, in order to be sensible 
of the imperfection of the plan. This chapter gives a view of 
the Greek romances in prose, and begs with a work of Anto- 
nius Diogenes in the time of Alexander the Great, entitled Ac- 
counts of the incredible things in Thule, ra» vxsg Oovag exisuv 
reyes. It is now, we believe, extant only in the Epitome of Pho- 
tius; and is a farrago of absurd and extravagant stories, which 
its author acknowledges to have been collected from former 
writers. We mention it only to apprise the reader at how re- 
cent a period Mr Dunlop’s history begins. At this period, the 
art of composition, both in prose and verse, had attained a high 
degree of excellence; the departments of history and fiction were 
completely separated,—though some irregular practices have ex- 
isted, down to our own days, of borrowing the ornaments of the 
latter department to decorate the former ; fiction had been Jong 
cultivated on its own-account; the tales which delighted the Mi- 
lesians, and which probably borrowed many of their incidents 
from the neighbouring and civilized nations of Persia, were then 
in circulation ; and the intercourse which Alexander’s expedition 
had opened with the more easterly nations, must have afforded 
a copious supply of materials for the story-tellers of Greece. 
Thus our author’s history opens, not in the beginning, but in the 
midst, of things ; an arrangement which, however commendable 
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in an Epic poem, does not appear so well adapted to sober his= 
tory,—not even to a history of Fiction, Nor does our author; 
like the Epic poets, fall upon any device for carrying us back in 
due time to the commencement of the subject ; from which in- 
deed he is precluded by the artificial limits of his plan, 

Of the Greek Romances in prose, now extint, of any consi- 
derable length, (if we except the Cyropadia, which is a fiction of 
avery particular kind, and not inteuded for popular amusement), 
the oldest is not earlier than the end of the fourth century. It 
is the history of Theagenes and Chariclea, written by Heliodo- 
rus Bishop of Tricea in Thessoly, but before his promotion to 
the episcopal dignity. It is deserving of notice chiefly on ac- 
count of the hints which it has furnished to succeeding writers 
of eminence, particularly to ‘lasso and Guarini; but we mene 
tion it here, chiefly for the purpose of recommending to our 
author a revisal of the principles of criticism which he has laid 
down in his remarks on this Romance. To us it appears that 
a story May possess novelty, probability, and variety in its in- 
cidents ; that the incidents may be arranged by the narrator, so 
as to keep us ignorant of the final issue till the last; that it may 
possess all the ornaments which our author has enumerated—a 
good style, characters well defined and interesting in themselves, 
sentiments as sublime as any in Epictetus, and descriptions as 
fine as in the Romance of the Forest, or as correct as in Bell’s 
Travels; nay, to crown all, we can even conceive that the story 
shall be written in prose ;—and yet, that with all these merits, 
which are all that our author requires, it shall be a string of e- 
vents so unimportant or uyimpassioned, that a secdnd perusal 
would be quite insutierable. dave we not seen Mr Cumber- 
land’s novels ? 

Waiting to be better instructed, we would merely hint at pre« 
sent, that the proper merit of a Romance consists in Interest and 
Pathos, including in Pathos the ludicrous as well as the serious 
emotions. A romance is nothing, if it does not preserve alive 
our anxtety for the fate of the principal characters, with a cons 
stant, thuugh varied, agitation of the passions. Tor this pur- 
pose, we must be mace to conceive the whole action as passing 
before us—to hear the conversations of the different persous—to 
see their demeanours and looks—to enter into their thoughts— 
and to have each of them as distinctly and individually present 
to our mind, as the several characters in the Iliad, in Mari- 
anne, in ‘Fom Jones, or in Cecilia. When the characters are 
striking, either by their virtues, vices, or follies—and when our 
imagination is thus occupied by a succession of scenes in which 
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these qualities are rendered conspicuous, and in which our sym- 
pathies and aversions, our admiration and laughter, our joy 
and sorrow, our hopes and fears, are kept in continual play— 
we can forgive many improbabilities and even impossibilities in 
the story,—as is well known to the readers of Homer, Arivsto, 
and Shakespeare: still less are we displeased with borrowed 
incidents,—as almost ali our dramatic authors can testily. In 
fact, there is generally bu: little merit in the adoption, or even 
invention of the simple incident, compared to the genius of the 
poet, the actor, or the painter, who bestows upon it life and 
passion. Chariclea was appvinted by the priest of Apollo to 
present to Theagenes the lighted :orch for kindling the sacrifice 
in the temple of Delphi. They first saw each other upon this 
occasion, ard became mutually and deeply enanioured. But 
how feeble is the impression produced by this dry narrative, 
compared to what we feel at Raphacl’s glowing piciure of the 
scene, or compared to what we would have felt if Rousseau had 
described the looks and thoughts of the enraptured lovers !— 
When they were flying trom Delphi to Sicily, their ship was 
captured by the pirate Charinus, whom Chariclea implored in 
vain not to separate her trom Theagencs. We hear without 
emotion the general account of the event; but how affecting is 
it to contemplate, in the picture drawn by the same great mas- 
ter, the attitude and countenance of Chuariclea as she is kneel 
ing at the Pirate’s fect! And how could Otway have wrung the 
heart by the dramatic representation of such ap interview ! 

It is amusing to observe, at the end of this chapter, how the 
author endéavours to persuade himself that his history opens with 
the origin of fictitious narrative in Greece. Alter some general 
remarks on the romances he had been reviewing, he adds, ¢ In 
* short, these ear/y fictions are such as might have been expect- 
* ed at the frst efiort’—as if the romances produced several 
centur.es after the Christian era, or even in the time of Alex- 
under the Great, were the first attmpts at fiction in the country 
of Homer and Hesiod, 

In the second chapter, where the author proposes to review 
the Latin romances, the privcipai article is the A-s ot Apuleius, 
which, from its great popularity, has been called the Golden 
Ass. It is an improvement of Lucian’s whimsical tale, entitled 
Lucius; and relates the adventures cf the suthor Apuleius dure 
ing his traustormation into an ass. This mustortune befel him 
at the house of a female magician in Thessaly with whom he 
lodged, and whose midservant at his ve quest had stolen a box 
of ointment frovm her mistress, by rubbiug hiaiself wil which 
Apuleius expected to be changed into a bird; but as his friend 
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the damsel had by mistake given him a wrong box, he found 
himself compelled to bray and walk on all fours, instead of 
whistling and flying in the air. He is informed by her, that the 
eating of rose leaves is necessary for his restoration to the hus 
man form. One should imagine that roses might be found as 
easily in Thessaly as in this country, where an ass of ordinat 
observation and address might contrive, without much difficul. 
ty, to regale himself with one, if he liked it as well as a thistle— 
and much more, if it were an object of as great importance to 
him as to Apuleius. ‘This poor beast, however, went through 
many adventures, some to be sure agreeable enough, but in ge- 
neral very unpleasant, before he had it in his power to taste a 
rose leaf. At last, having one evening escaped from his master, 
he found unexpectedly the termination of his misfortunes: We 
shall quote Mr Danlop’s account of this happy catastrophe. 

‘ He fled unperceived to the fields ; and having galloped for three 
leagues, he came to a retired place on the shore of the sea. The 
moon which was in full splendour, and the awful silence of the night, 
inspired him with sentiments of devotion. He purified himself in 
the manner prescribed by. Pythagoras, and addressed a long prayer 
to the great goddess Isis. In the course of the night she appeared 
tohim in a dream ; and after giving a strange account of herself, an- 
nounced to him the end of his misfortunes ; but demanded in return 
the consecration of his whole life to her service. On awakening, he 
feels himself confirmed in his resolution of aspiring to a life of virtue. 
On this change of disposition and conquest over his passions, the au- 
thor finely represents all nature as assuming a new face of cheerful- 
ness and gaity. ‘ Tanta hilaritate, praeter peculiarem meam, gestire 
mihi cuncta videbantur, ut pecua etiam cujuscemodi, et totas domos, 
et ipsam diem serena facie gaudere sentirem. ” 

‘ While in this frame of mind, Apuleius perceived an innumerable 
multitude approaching the shore to celebrate the festival of Isisy 
Amid the crowd of priests, he remarked the sovereign pontiff, with 
acrown of roses on his head; and approached to pluck them. (The 
pontiff, yielding to asecret inspiration, held forth the garland. Apu- 
leius resumed his former figure, and the promise of the Goddess was 
fulfilled. He was then initiated into her rites—returned to Rome, 
and devoted himself to her service. - - - - + + - + © He 
was finally invited to a more mystic and solemn initiation by the God- 
dess herself, who rewarded him for his accumulated piety, by an 
abundance of temporal blessings.’ Vol. I. p. 114. 

This romance has acquired great celebrity, from having been 
pressed by Warburton into the service of Christianity, in his cu- 
rious argument for the Divine Legation of Moses—which we 
trust is defensible upon other grounds. We cannot go so far as 
the learned prelate ; though we think it extremely probable that 
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Apuleius had in view the general idea of representing, on the 
one hand, by his metamorphosis, the degradation of human na- 
ture in consequence of a voluptuous life; and on the other hand, 
the dignity and happiness of virtue, by his restoration and ad- 
mmission to the mysteries of Isis. ‘The Golden Ass, however, is 
not calculated to make converts from pleasure ; and is chiefly va- 
luable as a book of amusement, written very agreeably, but not 
without affectation, and containing some beautiful tales and many 
diverting incidents. 

Of the ancient Latin romances very few are extant; and it is 
probable that the production of these luxuries was checked in 
Italy before the end of the fourth century, though the Greek 
writers continued for nine or ten centuries afterwards to compose 
tales of various kinds both in prose and verse. But, while the 
idle people of Constantinople were amusing themselves with 
their novels, the western provinces of the Roman empire were 
laid waste by barbarous invaders; and a period of extreme nii- 
sery was at length succeeded by a new state of society, a new 
state of government, manners and opinions, very different from 
that which had been subverted in the west, or from that which 
subsisted in the refined and effeminate provinces of the east, but 
far better adapted to rouse the ardour of a poetical imagination. 
Hence arose a new and remarkable class of fictions,—the fictions 
of Chivalry, which have so long delighted Britain and France, 
and Spain and Italy. They are the subject of the third and 
three following chapters of our Author’s celia 

It is in this portion of his work, particularly, that we have to 
lament the unhappy limitation of his plan. ‘The prose roman- 
ees of Chivalry were produced for the most part by Bayes’s 
most expeditious recipe for original composition, namely, by 
turning verse into prose,—being extremely diffuse and languid 
compilations from the early metrical tales ; and they are in ge- 
neral of little value to the antiquary, as neither their authors 
nor their dates can be ascertained. Amadis de Gaul is one of 
the most celebrated ; and yet it remains undetermined whether 
the work now extant under that title has not been greatly alter- 
ed from the original ; nor can any one tell either who composed 
the original, or who manufactured the present work, or at what 
time either the one or the other was written. The early metrical 
tales are far more deserving of attention as connected with reak 
history; and if we considet the romances of chivalry merely as 
amusements to the imagination, the subject appears better adapt- 
ed for verse than for.prose. The stately sad formal manners of 
those ages soon grow wearisome in ordinary narrative, and re- 
guire to be enlivened by the rapidity and brilliancy of poetical 
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description: And who does not feel that the marvellous exploits 
and supernatural events with which they abound, deserve rather 
to be sung to the sound of the harp, tabret, cymbal and all man- 
ner of musical instruments, than to be detailed in the sober lan- 
guage of truth, which is absurdly affected by the prose roman- 
cers, who generally announce themselves as authentic historians, 
and rail at the falsehood of their metrical predecessors? Ace 
cordingly it is among the poets that we are to look for the finest 
specimens of the fictions which we are now considering; and 
while the romances of Ariosto, and Tasso and Scott, are read 
again and again by persons of all descriptions, even Mr Southey’s 
translation of the great Amadis de Gaul, though it is ably exe- 
cuted, and has much improved its original by abridging it, was 
never popular, and is now almost forgetten. 

Our author deviates from his plan so far as to give us a 
slight notice of a few of the metrical romances which were pre- 
served in the library of M. de St Palaye, the learned writer of 
the Memoirs on Chivalry. But with this exception, he grati- 
fies his readers with an account of the prose romances only ; of 
which the most ancient, and perhaps the most curious, are those 
which relate to the fabulous history of England. Amidst the 
devastation of the Roman empire in the west, this island suffer- 
ed far'more than its share of the general calamity. ‘The Christ- 
ian religion, which had been elsewhere not only spared but em- 
braced by the conquerors, was exterminated by the idolatrous 
and unlettered Saxons who subdued the British province; and 
if any of the Britons were suffered to exist within its bounds, 
they were only poor despised stragglers of the lower orders ; 
while the remnant of its chiefs, clergy and bards—its traditions, 
its records, its literature, its very language—were swept into 
the mountains of Wales, or beyond the sea into Britany. In 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the history of Eng- 
land should be Jost in fable, from the time that the Saxons got 
a footing in it, about the middle of the fifth century, till the 
year 600, in which they began to be converted, and civilized, 
and instructed in letters, by Augustine and the other missiona- 
ries of Pope Gregory the Great. ‘This dark period of 150 years, 
between the entrance of the Saxons under Hengist, and their con- 
version to Christianity, was the age of the famous King Arthur, 
his friend Merlin the Enchanter, and the Knights of his illus- 
trious order of the Round ‘Table, who are the great heroes in 
the older romances of chivalry. Not that these good people, al- 
though they fought stoutly against the invaders, knew any thing 
about the etiquette and parade of chivalry, which was not insti- 
tuted as an order till long afterwards: but the romancers of the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries chose to dress in the fashion of 
their own times, the characters whom they found in the stories 
of Wales and Britany, or in the chronicle of Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, who reduced these stories into the form of a regular aus 
thentic history, ascending to Brutus the Trojan, generally de- 
nominated Le Brut by the French, and Brute by the English 
poets, who was the great-grandson of AZneas, anid ‘the undoubt: 
ed founder of the British kingdom ;—a fact which is abundant. 
ly con firmed, if it needed confirmation, by the name Britain, 
qua: i Brutain, evidently derived from Brutus. 

The earliest of the prose romances relating to Arthur, is the 
history of Merlin the Enchanter, who was the son of a demon 
and an innocent young lady, and favourite minister of Uter 
Pendragon, the British king. It was this monarch who insti- 
tuted at Carduel (Carlisle), “the order of the Round Table ; at 
which were seated 50 or 60 of the first nobles of the country, 
with an empty place always left for the Sangreal. The Sangreal, 
our readers must know, was the most precious of all the Christ- 
jan relics: it was the blood which flowed from our Saviour’s 
wounds, preserved in the hanap or cup in which he drank with 
his apostles the night when he was betrayed. This relic was 
first in the possession of Joseph of Arimathea, by whom it was 
brought to Britain, and afterwards fell into the ‘hands of king 
Pecheur, who, by a beautiful ambiguity of the French language, 
might have rec eived this name either from being a great fisher 
or a great sinner, or both. His nephew, the redoubted knight 
Percival, succeeded to his uncle’s kingdom and to the possession 
of the Sangreal; which, at the moment of Percival’s death, was 
in the presence of his attendants carried up into heaven, and has 
never since been seen or heard of. But to return to the ro- 
mance of Merlin, which is a favourable specimen of the class to 
which it belongs—we shall extract the following account from 

our author’s history. 

‘ Soon after this institution (of the Round Table), the king invit- 
ed all his barons to the celebration of a great festival, which be pro- 
posed holding annually at Carduel. 

‘ As the knights had obtained permission from his majesty to 
bring their ladies along with them, the beautiful Yguerne accompa- 
nied her husband, the Duke of Tintadiel. to one of these anniversa- 
ries. The king became deeply enamoured of the dutchess, and re 
vealed his passion to Ulsius, one of his counsellors. Yguerne with- 
stood all the inducements which Ulsius held forth to prepossess her 
in favour of his master ; and ultimately disclosed to her husband the 
attachment and solicitations of the king. On hearing this, the duke 
instantly withdrew from court with Yguerne, and without taking 
eave of Uter. The king complained of this want of duty to his 
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council, who decided, that the duke should be summoned to court, 
and if refractory, should be treated as a rebel. As he refused to 
obey. the citation, the king carried war into the estates of his vassal, 
and besieged him in the strong castle of Tintadiel, in which he had 
shut himself up. Yguerne was confined in a fortress at some dis- 
tance, which was still more secure. During the siege, Ulsius in- 
formed his master that -he had been accosted by an old man, who 
romised to conduct the king to Yguerne, and had offered to meet 
him for that purpose on the following morning. Uter proceeded 
with Ulsius to the rendezvous. In an old blind man whom they 
found at the appointed place, they recognized the enchanter Merlin, 
who had assumed that appearance. He bestowed on the king the 
form of the Duke of Tintadiel, while he endowed himself and Ulsius 
with the figure of his grace’s two squires. Fortified by this triple 
metamorphosis, they proceeded to the residence of Yguerne, who, 
unconscious of the deceit, received the king as her husband. 

* The fraud of Merlin was not detected, and the war continued 
to be prosecuted by Uter with the utmost vigour. At length the 
Duke was killed in battle, and the King, by the advice of Merlin, 
espoused Yguerne. Soon after the marriage she gave birth to Ar- 
thur, whom she believed to be the son of her former husband, as 
Uter had never communicated to her the story of his assumed ap- 
pearance. 

* After the death of Uter, there was an interregnum in England, 
as-it was not known that Arthur was his son. This Prince however, 
was at length chosen King, in consequence of having unfixed from 
a miraculous stone, a sword which two hundred and one of the most 
valiant barons in the realm had been singly unable to extract. At 
the beginning of his reign, Arthur was engaged in a civil war; as 
the mode of his election, however judicious, was disapproved by 
some of the Barons, and when he had at length overcome his do- 
mestic enemies, he had long wars to sustain against the Gauls and 
Saxons. 

‘ In all these contests, the art of Merlin was of great service to 
Arthur, as he changed himself into a dwarf, a harp player, or a stag, 
as the interest of his master required; or at least threw on the by- 
standers a spell to fascinate their eyes, and cause them to see the 
thing that was not. On one occasion he made an expedition to 
Rome, entered the King’s palace in the shape of an enormous stag, 
and in this character delivered a formal harangue, to the utter a- 
mazement of one called Julius Cesar; not the Julius whom the 
Knight Mars killed in his pavilion, but him whom Gauvaine slew, 
because he defied King Arthur. 

* At length this renowned magician disappeared entircly from 
England. His voice alone was heard in a forest, where he was en- 
closed in a bush of hawthorn: he had been entrapped in this awk- 
ward residence by means of a charm he had communicated to his 
mistress Viviane, who not believing in the spell, had tried it on her 
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Jover. The lady was sorry for the accident; but there was no ex. 
tracting her admirer from his thorny coverture. 

* The earliest edition of this romance was printed at Paris, in three 
volumes folio, 1498..... Though seldom to be met with, the Ro- 
man de Merlin is one of the most curious romances of the class to 
which it belongs. It comprehends all the events connected with the 
life of the enchanter, from his supernatural birth to his magical dis. 
appearance, and embraces a longer period of interesting fabulous 
history than most of the works of chivalry....... The language, 
which is very old French, is remarkable for its beauty and simplicity, 
Indeed the work bears every where the marks of very high antiqui- 
ty—though it is impossible to fix the date of its composition: It has 
been attributed to Robert de Borron, to whom many other works of 
this nature have been assigned ; but it is not known at what time this 
author existed ; and indeed he is belicved by many, and particularly 
by Mr Ritson, to be entirely a fictitious personage.’ vol. I. p. 178. 

Our author has given an amusing enough account, not ouly of 

the various prose romances relating to chivalry, but also of those 
circumstances in the state of the western nations which gave 
rise to the singular institutions and manners of that proud or- 
der, and consequently to this particular species of fiction ; and 
we are morevver instructed in the origin of the marvels with 
which these fictions abound. The subject has been treated so 
ably, and in such detail, by former writers, that little new is to 
be expected ; but we have already had occasion to commend 
our author’s judgment,—who has not confined himself to any one 
of the theories which have been ingeniously and Jearnedly main- 
tained on the topic last mentioned, but has shown that they are 
all founded on truth, and consistent with each other. 
* We shall now refer the reader to the work ‘tself, of which we 
have produced abundant speciaiens. Its multifarious nature is 
indicated by the title-page ; and it contains much curious infor- 
mation, both with regard to the particular romances which are 
reviewed, and also with regard to the transition of stories from 
age to age, and from the novelist to the dramatic poct. But 
we cannot dismiss the subject, without stating briefly one or two 
additional remarks, which we submit to our author’s considera- 
tion in the view of another edition. 

It is a material defect that his Reviews are so general, and 
so uniform in their style, that although we are amused with 
their plea-antry, they enable us to form but a very imperfect 
idea of the original compositions. The abridyments of some 
of the narratives are extremely jejune; and although he has 
inserted in the Appendix to the first volume some curious 
passages from the old French romances, and has even been 
wp obliging as to furnish a specimen of John Bunyan’s style 
. 
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in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and of Mrs Radcliffe’s in the Ro- 
mance of the Forest, these favoured writers are almost the 
only ones whom he allows to address us in their own persons, 
Now it is obvious, that even the detail of all the incidents in a 
romance would be a very insufficient ground for Judging of its 

merit. If the narrative is not animated, int teresting, and Impas- 
sioned, it is deficient in the essential requisites. But it is Me 
Danlop who tells all the stories; and he tells them in bis own way. 
He tells them indeed agreeably, and in many cases, we believe, 
more agreeably than the authors. This, however, is not precise- 
ly the entertainment to which we understood ourselves to have 
been invited At another time we shall be happy to listen to 
Mr Dunlop's uninterrupted lecture; but on this occasion we 
expected that he was to introduce us to a great company of li- 
terati,—that he was to show them off and draw them out: Yet 
though they are all eager to talk, —being indeed all of them pro- 
fessed story-tellers, le talks the whole talk himself, and allows 
very few of the poor gentlemen to put in a word. It is true that 
he is doing the honours, and consequently we expect that he 
should prepare us in every case for what we are to hear; but 
still he should have let the good people speak a little for them- 
selves, and then we might have formed some guess of their met- 
tle. Mr Ellis has managed this matter better in his specimens 
of the early metrical romances. 

We must likewise observe, that our author is not always suf- 
ficiently attentive to make his criticisms intelligible to those who 
are not acquainted with the original works. ‘Thus, after giving 
us an outline of the Greek story of Clitophon and Leucippe, he 
remarks (Vol. 1. p. 38.) that a number of the incidents are ori- 
ginal (how does be know that?) and well imagined ; ‘ such as 
* the beautiful incident of the Bee, which has been adopted by 
* ‘Tasso and D’Urfé:’ of which mysterious bee we do not hear 
anoth + syllable either before or afterwards. 

The state of biction in modern times is by far the finest and 
most interesting part of the whole subject; but our author's ac- 
count of it is extremely imperfect indeed, and seems to have been 
got up in very great haste, that the contents of his chapters might 
have some correspondence with his title-page. In fact, it is so in- 
ferior to what he has shown himself capable of accomplishing, 
that it would not be fair to advert to it more particularly.—There 
is however one incidental circumstance which we cannot omit. 
Miss Burney is mentioned, only to suggest that both the general 
incidents and the leading characters i in Evelina have been deriv- 
ed from Mrs Heywood’s stupid history of Betsy Thoughtless. 
This is really too much in the style of the schoolboy critics, — 
who make a prodigious noise about originality and invention, 
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without attending to what constitutes the real value of works ad- 
dressed to the imagination. Does it derogate from Shakespeare’s 
genius, that his fables are not his own? Or does any person 
now suppose that Homer invented, or would it have been much 
to his credit if he had invented, the story of the Trojan war, or 
even the principal events in his immortal poems? We will not 
however resume this topic, which we had already occasion to 
consider ; but only observe, that from whatever quarter the au- 
thor of Evelina may have derived the hints of her stories and 
characters, there are but few novelists who deserve to be come 
pared to her in the capi:al merit of a powerful dramatic effect. 

We shall conclude with merely suggesting that our author’s 
history would be greatly improved if he were careful to trace the 
connexion between the variations in the popular fictions of the 
western nations of Europe, and the variations in the political, 
moral, religious and literary state of those nations since the first 
establishment of the feudal governments. There are not want- 
ing materials and helps for such an investigation; and as Mr 
Dunlop is a man of erudition and research, we have no doubt 
that he would find it an interesting amusement for his leisure 
hours. 

Upon the whole, though we wish to see the History of Fic- 
tion executed on a very different plan, and with a greater spirit 
of philosophical inquiry and critical acuteness, we recommend 
the present publication as an agreeable and curious Miscellany, 
which discovers uncommon information and learning. 


Art. IV. Select Passages of the Writings of St Chrysostom, St 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St Basil. ‘Translated from the Greek 
by Hucn Sruarr Boyp, ‘The Third Edition, 8vo, pp, 334 
London. 


Wwe had thought that the merits of the Fathers were begin- 

ning to be pretty fairly estimated ;—that, whatever reve- 
rence might still be due to those eminent men, for the sanctity of 
their lives, their laborious lugubratious, their zeal and intrepidity 
in the cause of the Church, and all those solemn and imposing 
lights, in which their nearness to the rising sun of Christianity 
places them ;—yet, that the time of their authority over con- 
science and opinion was gone by; that they were no longer to 
be regarded as guides e ither in faith or in mor: uls 5 and that we 
should be quite within the pale of orthodoxy in saying that, 
though admirable martyrs and saints, they were, after all, but 
indifferent Christians. “In point of style, too, we had supposed 
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that criticism was no longer dazzled by their sanctity; that few 
would now agree with the learned jesuit, Garasse, that a chapter 
of St Augustine on the Trinity is worth all the Odes of Pindar ; 
—that, in short, they had taken their due rank among those 
affected and rhetorical writers, who flourished in the decline of 
ancient literature, and were now, like many worthy authors we 
could mention, very much respected and never read. 

We had supposed all this; but we find we were mistaken. 
An eminent dignitary of the C hurch of England has lately shown 
that, in his opinion at least, these veterans are by no means ine 

valided in the warfare of theology; for he has brought more 
than seventy volumes of them into the field against the Calvin- 
ists: —And here is Mr Boyd, a gentleman of much Greek, who 
assures us that the Homilies of St Chrysostom, the Orations of 
St Gregory Nazianzen, and—proh pudor!—the Amours of 
Daphnis and Chloe, are models of eloquence, atticism, and fine 
writing. 

Mr “Boy d has certainly chosen the safer, as well as pleasanter 
path, through the neglected field of learning ; for, tasteless as 
the mets sphors of the Fathers are in general, they are much more 
innocent and digestible than their arguments ;—as the learned 
bishop we have just alluded to may perhaps by this time acknow- 
ledge ; having found, we suspect, that his seventy folios are, like 
elephants in battle, not only ponderous, but dangerous auxilia- 
ries, which, when once let loose, may be at least as formidable 
to friends as to foes. ‘This, indeed, has always been a charac- 
teristic of the writings of the Fathers. ‘This ambidexterous fa- 
culty—this sort of Swiss versatility in fighting equally well up- 
on both sides of the question, has distin: guished them through 
the wholchistory of Theological controv ersy: — The same authors, 
the same passages have been quoted _ equal confidence, by 
Arians and Athanasians, Jesuits and Jansenists, Transubstan- 
tiators and ‘Typifiers. Nor is it only the dull and bigotted who 
have had recourse to these sell refuted authorities for their pur- 
pose; we often find the same anxiety for their support, the same 
disposition to account them, as Chillingworth says, ‘ Fathers 
‘ when for, and children when against,’ in quarters where a 
greater degree of good sense and fairness might be expected. 
Even Middleton himself, who makes so light of the opinions of 
the Fathers, in his learned and manly Inquiry into Miracles, 
yet courts their sanction with much assiduity for his favourite 
system of allegorizing the Mosaic history of the creation ;—a 
point on which, of all others, their alliance is most dangerous, 
as there is no subject upon which their Pagan imaginations have 
rioted more ungoverna ly 
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The errors of these primitive Doctors of the Church,—their 
Christian Heathenism and Heathen Chri istianity, which led them 
to look for the ‘Trinity among those shadowy forms that peopled 
the twilight groves of the Academy, and to array the meek, self- 
humbling Christian in the proud and iron armour of the Porti- 

co,—their bigotted rejection of the most obvious truths in na- 
aoe science,—the bewildering vibration of their moral doc- 
trines, never resting between the extremes of laxity and rigour, 
—their credulity, their inconsistencies of conduct and opinion, 
and, worst of all, their forgeries and falsehoods, have already 
been so often and so ably exposed by divines of all countries, 
religions and sects—the Dupins, Mosheims, Middletons, Clarkes, 
Jortins, &c. that it seems superfluous to add another line upon 
the subject ; though we are not quite sure that, in the present 
state of Europe, a discussion of the merits of the Fathers is not 
as seasonable and even fashionable a topic as we could select.— 
At a time when the Inquisition is reestablished by our ‘ beloved 
Yerdinand ;’ when the Pope again brandishes the keys of St 
Peter with an air worthy of a successor of the Hiidebrands and 
Perettis ; when canonization is about to be inflicted on another 
Louis, and little silver models of embryo princes are gravely 
vowed at the shrine of the Virgin ;—in times like these, it is not 
too much to expect that such enlightened authors as St Jerome 
and ‘Tertullian may soon become the classics of most of the 
Continental courts. We shall therefore make no further apolo- 
gy, for prefacing our remarks upon Mr Boyd’s translations with 
a few brief and desultory notices of some of the most distinguish- 
ed Fathers and their works. 

St Justin, the Martyr, is usually considered as the well-spring 
of most of those strange errors which flowed so abundantly 
through the early ages of the Church, and spread around them 
in their course such luxuriance of absurdity. ‘The most amia- 
ble, and therefore the least contagious of his heterodoxies, * was 
that which led him to patronize the souls of Socrates and other 
Pagans, in consideration of those glimmerings of the divine Lo- 
gos which his fancy discovered through the dark night of Hea- 
thenism. The absurd part of this opluion remained, while its 
tolerant spirit evaporated: And while these Pagans were still al- 


* Still more benevolent was Origen’s never-to-be-forgiven dissent 
from the doctrine of eternal damnation. ‘To this amiable weakness 
more than any thing else, this father seems to have owed the forfei- 
ture of his rank in the Calendar ;—and in return for his anxiety to 
rescue the human race from hell, he has been sent thither himself by 
more than one Catholic theologian. 
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lowed to have known something of the Trinity, they were yet 
damned for not knowing more, with most unrelenting ortho- 
doxy. 

The belief of an intercourse between angels and women— 
founded upon a false version of a text in Genesis—and of an 
abundant progeny of demons in consequence, is one of those 
monstrous notions of St Justin and other fathers, which show 
how litt'e they had yet purged off the grossness of Heathen my- 
thology, and in how many respects their Heaven was but O- 
lympus with other names: *—Yet we can hardly be angry with 
them for this one error, when we recollect, that possibly to 
their enamoured Angels we owe the beautiful world of Sylphs 
and Gnomes; + and that perhaps at this moment we might 
have wanted Pope’s most exquisite Poem, if the Septuagint Ver- 
sion bad translated the book of Genesis correctly. 

This doctrine, as far as it concerned angelic natures, was at 
length indignantly disavowed by St Chrysostom. But Demons 
were much too useful a race to be so easily surrendered to rea- 
soning or ridicule ;—there was no getting up a decent miracle 
without them ; exorcists would have been out of employ, and 
saints at a loss for temptation:—Accordingly, the writings of 
these holy Doctors abound with such stories of demoniacal pos- 
session, as make us alternately smile at their weakness and blush 
for their dishonesty. ¢ Nor are they chargeable only with the 
impostures of their own times ; the sanction they gave to this 
petty diabolism has made them responsible for whole centuries of 
juggling. Indeed, whoever is anxious to contemplate a picture 
of human folly and human knavery, at the same time ludicrous 
and melancholy, may find it in a history of the exploits of De- 
mons, from the days of the Fathers down to modern tintes ;— 
from about the date of that theatrical little devil of Tertullian, 


* See, for their reveries upon this subject, Clem. Alex. Stromat. 
Ljb. 5. p. 550. Ed. Lutet, 1629.—Tertullian. de Habitu Mulieb. 
cap. 2. and the extraordinary passage of this Father (de Virgin. ve- 
land.), where his editor Pamelius endeavours to save his morality 
at the expense of his Latinity, by the substitution of the word ‘ ex- 
cussat’ for ‘excusat.’ See also St Basil de vera Virginitate, tom. 1. 
p- 747. edit. Paris; though it is but fair to say, that Basil’s bio- 
grapher Hermant, and others, think this treatise spurious; and it 
certainly contains many things not of the most sanctified description. 

+ Le Comte de Gabalis. 

¢ Middleton’s Free Inquiry.—It would be difficult to add any 
thing new to this writer upon the subject ; and he is too well knowe 
to render extracts necessary. 
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(so triumphantly referred to by Jeremy Collier), who claimed a 
right to take possession of a woman in the theatre, * because 
he there found her on his own ground,’ to the gallant demons 
commemorated by Bodin * and Remigius, + and such tragical 
farces as the possession of the nuns of Loudun. The same fea- 
tures of craft and dupery are discoverable through the whole 
from beginning to end; and when we have read of that mira- 
culous person, Gregory Thaumaturgus, writing a familiar epis- 
tle to Satan, and then turn to the story of the Young Nun, in 
Bodin, in whose box was found a love-letter * a son cher die- 
mon, ’ ¢ we need not ask more perfect specimens of the two 
wretched extremes of imposture and credulity, than these two 
very different letter-writers aflord. 

The only class of demons whose loss we regret, and whose 
visitations we would gladly have restored to us, are those * se- 
ducing sprites, who, ’ as Theophilus of Antioch tells us, * con- 
fessed themselves to be the same that had inspired the Heathen 
Poets.’ ‘The learned Father has not favoured us with any par- 
ticulars of these interesting spirits ; has said nothing of the am- 
ple wings of fire, which, we doubt not, the demons of Homer 
and Pindar spread out, nor described the laughing eyes of Ho- 
race’s familiar, nor even the pointed tail of the short devil of 
Martial ;—but we own we should like to see such cases of pos- 
session in our days; and though we Reviewers are a kind of 
exorcists, employed to cast out the ‘evil demon of scribbling, 
and even pride curselves upon having performed some notable 
cures,—from such demoniacs we would refrain with reverence ; 
nay, so anxiously dread the escape of the Spirit, that, for fear 
of accidents, we would not suffer a Saint to come near them. 

The belief of a Millennium or temporal reign of Christ, dure 
ing which the faithful were to be indulged in all sorts of sensual 
gratifications, may be reckoned among those gross errors, for 
which neither the Porch nor the Academy are accountable, but 
which grew up in the rank soil of oriental fanaticism, and were 


* De la Demonomanie des Sorciers. 

+ Demonolatreia, lib. 1. cap.6. ‘The depositions of the two sor- 
ceresses, Alexia Dinigea and Claudia Feliwa, are particularly cu- 
rious. 

t He quotes the story from Wier, a great patron of the demons of 
that time, who, we are told, invented a ‘ Monarchie Diabolique avec 
* les noms et Jes surnoms de cing cens soixante douze Prince des 
* Démons, et de sept millions quatre cens cing mille neuf cens vingt- 
‘ six diables, sauf erreur de calcul. ’—Teissier, Eloges des Hommes 
Savans. 
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nursed into doctrines of Christianity by the Fathers. Though 
the world’s best religion comes from the Kast, its very worst su- 
perstitions have sprung thence also ;—as in the same quarter of 
the heavens arises the sunbeam that gives life to the flower, and 
the withering gale that blasts it. ‘There is scarcely one of these 
fantastic opinions of the Fathers, that may not be traced among 
the fables of the antient Persians and Arabians. The voluptu- 
ous Jerusalem of St Justin and Ireneeus may be found in those 
glorious gardens of Iram, which were afterwards converted into 
the Piradise of the Faithful by Mahomet ;—and their enamour- 
ed ‘ Sons of God’ may be paralleled in the angels Harut and 
Marut of Eastern story, * who, bewildered by the influence of 
wine and beauty, forfeited their high celestial rank, and were 
degraded into teachers of magic upon earth. 

The mischievous absurdity of some of the moral doctrines of 
the Fathers,—the state of apathy to which they would reduce 
their Gnostic or perfect Christian, —their condemnation of mar- 
riage and their Monkish fancies about celibacy,—the extreme 
to which they carried their notions of patience, even to the 
prohivition of all resistance to aggression, though the aggressor 
aimed at life itself; —the strange doctrine of St Augustine, that 
the Saints are the only lawful proprietors of the things of this 
world, and that the wick-d have no right whatever to their pos- 
sessions, however human laws may decree to the contrary ;— 
the indeccncies in which too many of them have indulged in 
their writings ; +—the profane frivolity of ‘Tertullian, in making 
God himself prescribe the length and measure of women’s veils, 
in a special revelation to some ecstatic spinster ; and the moral 
indignation with which Clemens Alexandrinus inveighs against 
white bread, periwigs, coloured stuffs and lap-dogs ;—all these, 
and many more such puerile and pernicious absurdities open a 
wide field of weedy fancies, for ridicule to skim, and good sense 
to trample upon :— But we must content ourselves with referring 
to the works that have been written upon the subject ;—particu- 
larly to the treatise * de la Morale des Peres’ of Barbeyrac ; 
—which, though as dull and tiresome as could reasonably be ex- 
pected from the joint efforis of the Fathers of the Church and a 
Law Protessor of Groningen, abundantly proves that the moral 

* Notes on the Bahar-Danush.—Mariti gives the story differently. 

+ We need but refer to the second and third Books of the Peda- 
gogus of Clemens Alexandrinus ;—to some passages in ‘Tertullian 
* de Anima; ’'—and to the instances which-La Mothe le Vayer has 


adduced from Chrysostom in his Hexameron Rustique—Journ. Se- 
cond. 
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tenets of these holy men are fcr the most part unnatural, fanati- 
cal and dangerous ;—founded upon false interpretations of Holy 
Writ, and the most gross and anile ignorance of human nature ; 
and that a community of Christians, formed upon their plan, is_ 
the very Utopia of Moukery, idleness and fanaticism. 

Luckily, the impracticability of these wretched doctrines was 
in general a sufficient antidote to their mischief: But there were 
two maxims, adopted and enforced by many of the Fathers, 
which deserve to be branded with particular reprobation, not 
only because they acted upon them continually themselves, to 
the disgrace of the Holy cause in which they were engaged, 
but because they have transmitted their contamination to poste- 
rity, and lett the features of Chris tianity to this day disfigured 
by their taint. ‘The first of these maxims—we give it in the 
words of Mosheim—was, ‘ that it is an act of virtue to deceive 
and lie, when by such means the interests of the Church may 
be promoted.’ ‘To this profligate principle the world owes, 
not only the fables and forgeries. of these primitive times, but 
many ot those evasions, those compromises between conscience 
and expediency, which are still thought necessary and justifiable 
for the support of religious establishments. So industrious were 
the churchmen of the early ages in the inculcation of this mon- 
strous doctrine, that we find the Bishop Heliodorus insinuating 
it, asa general principle of conduct, through the seductive me- 
diam of his Romance Theagenes and Chariclea.§ The second 
maxim, equally horrible,’ says Mosheim, ‘though in a dif- 
* ferent point of view, was, that errors in religion, “when main- 
‘ tained and adhered to after proper admonition, are punish- 
* able with civil penalties and corporeal tortures.’ St Augus- 
tine has the credit of originating this detestable doctrine ;—to 
him, it seems, we are indebted for first conjuring up that penal 
Spirit, which has now, for so many hundred years, walked the 
earth, and whose votaries, from the highest to the meanest, 
from ‘St Augustine down to Doctor Duigenan,—from the per- 
secutors of the African Donatists to the calumniators and op- 
pressors of the Irish Catholics,—are all equally disgraceful to 
that mild religion, in whose name they have dared to torment 
and subjugate mankind. 

With respect to the literary merits of the Fathers, it will hard- 
ly be denied, that to the sanctity of their subjects they owe much 
of that imposing effect which they have produced upon the minds 


t Ecclesiast. Hist. Cent. 4. Part 2. Chap. 3. 
§ Keaoy vde mort nds to Vivdes, tray @ Piruy Hs AryovTas, penoty nates 
hramwrn tes axwovtzs. Ethiopic. Lib. 1. 
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of their admirers. We have no doubt that the incoherent rhap+ 
sodies of the Pythia (whom, Strabo tells us, the ministers of the 
temple now and then helped to a verse) found many an ortho- 
dox critic among their hearers who preferred them to the subs 
limest strains of Homer and Pindar. Indeed, the very last of 
the Fathers, St Gregory the Great, has at once settled the point 
for all critics of theological writings, by declaring that the words 
of Divine Wisdom are not amenable to the laws of the vulgar 
grammar of this world ; *—‘ non debent verba cselestis originis 
* subesse regults Donati.’ 

It must surely be according to some such code of criticism 
that Lactantius has been ranked above Cicero, and that Erase 
mus himself has ventured to prefer St Basil to Demosthenes, 
Even the harsh, muddy and unintelligible Tertullian, whom 
Salmasius gave up in despair, has found a warm admirer in 
Balzac, who professes himself enchanted with the ¢ black lus+ 
tre’ of his style, and compares his obscurity to the rich and 
glossy darkness of ebony. The three Greek Fathers, whom 
the writer before us has selected, are in general considered the 
most able and eloquent of any; and of their merits our readers 
shall presently have an opportunity of judging, as far as a few 
specimens from Mr Boyd’s translations can enable them :—= 
But, for our own parts, we confess, instead of wondering with 
this gentleman that his massy favourites should be ‘ dooms 
ed to a temporary oblivion, ’—we are only surprised that such 
affected declaimers should ever have enjoyed a better fate; or 
that even the gas of holiness with which they are inflated, could 
ever have enabled its coarse and gaudy vehicles to soar so high 
into the upper regions of reputation. It is South, we believe, 
who has said, that * in order to be pious, it is not necessary to 
© be dull;’ but, even dulness itself is far more decorous than 
the puerile conceits, the flaunting manent and all] that false 
finery of rhetorical declamation, in w ich these writers have 
tricked out their most solemn and important subjects. At the 
time, indeed, when they studied and wrote, the glories of antient 
literature had faded ;—sophists and rhetoricians had taken the 
place of philosophers and orators; nor is it wonderful that from 
such instructors as Libanius, they should learn to reeson ill and 
write affectedly :— But the same florid effeminacies of style, which 
in a love-letter of Philostratus, or an ecpbrasis of Libanius, are 
harmless at least, if not amusing, become altogether disgusting, 
when applied to sacred topics ; and are little less offensive to 
piety and good taste, than those rude exhibitions of the old Mo- 


* In the dedication of his Book of Merals. 
¥OI, XXIV. NO. 47, E 
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ralities, in which Christ and his Apostles appeared dressed ous 
in trinkets, tinsel, and embroidery. 

The chief advantage that a scholar can now derive from the 
perusal of these voluminous Doetors, is the light they throw upon 
the rites and tenets of the Pagans,—in the exposure and refutation 
of which they are, as is usually the case, much more successful 
than in the defence and illustration of their own. In this respect 
Clemens Alexandrinus is one of the most valuable ;—being chiet- 
ly a compiler of the dogmas of antient learning, and abounding 
with curious notices of the religion and literature of the Gen- 
tiles. Indeed the manner in which some of the Fathers have 
been edited, sufficiently proves that they were considered by their 
commentators as merely a sort of inferior Classics, upon which 
to hang notes about heathen Gods and philosophers. Ludovi- 
cus Vives, upon the * City of God’ of St Augustine, is an ex- 
ample of this class of the ological annotators, whom a hint about 
the three Graces, or the God of Lampsacus, awakens into more 
activity than whole pages about the Trinity and the Resurrec- 
tion. 

The best specimen of eloqrenee we have met among the Ta- 
thers,—at least that which we remember to have read with most 
pleasure,—is the Charisteria, or Oration of Thanks, delivered 
by Gregory Th: aumaturgus to his mstructor Origen. ‘Though 
rhetorical like the rest, it is of a more manly and siunple charac. 
ter, and does credit alike to the master and the di: sciple. But, 


upon the whole, perhaps St Augustine is the author aoe 


ever we should be doomed, in penance for our sins, to select a 
lather for our private reading—we should choose, as, in our o- 
pinion, the least tiresome of the brotherhood. It is impossible 
not to feel interested in those struggles between passion and prin- 
ciple, out of which his maturer age rose so triumphant; and 
there is a conscious frailty mingling with his precepts, and at 
times throwing its shade over the light of his piety, whieh gives 
his writings an air pecaliarly ret treshi ng, afier the pompous ri 
gidity of C hrysostom, the stoic afiectations of Clenn nis Alexan- 
drinus, and the antithetical tri ei of Gregory Nazianzen. If 
it were not too for the indelible stain whi ch his conduct. to the 
Donatists has left upon his memory, the philose ph ic mildness ot 
his Tract against the Manichewans, and the eandour with which 


he praises his heretical antagouist Pelagius, as * sanctum, bonum 


* The abstract of this Oration, which Halloix professes to give i 
his Defence of Origen, is so very wide of the original, that we s 
pect he must have received it, at second hand, from some inaccu 


reporter. 
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et preedicandum virum,’ would have led us to select him as an 
example of that tolerating spirit, which—we grieve to say—is 
so very rare a virtue among the Saints. —T hough Augustine, af- 
ter the seascn of his follies was over, very sedulously avoided the 
society of females, yet he corresponded with most of the holy 
women of his time; and there is a strain of tenderness through 
many of his letters to them, in which his weakness for the sex 
rather interestingly betrays itself. It is in the consolatory Epis- 
tles, particularly, that we discover these embers of his youthfut 
temperament ;—as in the 93d to Italica, on the death of her 
husband, and the 263d, to Sapida, in return for a garment she 
had sent him, in the thoughts of which there is a considerable 
degree of fancy as well as tenderness. 

We cannot ‘allude to these fair correspondents of Augustine, 
without remarking, that the warmest and best allies of the Fa- 
thers, in adopting their fancies and spreading their miracles, 

appear to have been those enthusiastic female papils, by groupes 
of whom they were all constantly encircled ; *—whose i imagina- 
tions required but little fuel of fact, and whose tongues would 
not suffer a wonder to cool in circulating. ‘lhe same peculiari- 
ties of temperament, which recommended females in the Pagan 
world, as the fittest sex to receive the inspirations of the tripod, 
made them valuable agents also in the imposing machinery of 
miracles. At the same time, it must be confessed that they per- 
formed services of a much higher nature; and that to no cause 
whatever is Christianity more signally indebted for the impres- 
sion it produced in those primitive ages, than to the pure piety, 
the fervid zeal, and heroic devotedness of the female converts. 
In the lives of these holy virgins and matrons,—in the humility 
of their belief and the courage of their sufferings, the Gospel 
found a far better illustration than in all the voluminous writings 
of the Fathers:—there are some of them, indeed, whose ad- 
ventures are sufficiently romantic, to suggest m vaterials to the 
poct and the novelist ; and Ariosto himseif has condescended to 
borrow from the I egends + his curious story of Isabella and the 


* None of the I hatiewe. with he extception perhaps of St Jerome, 
appears to have had such intluence over the female mind as Origen. 
His corre spondence with Barbara is still extant. She was shut up by 
her Pagan father in a tower with two windows, to which, in honour of 
the Trinity, we are told, she added a third. St Jerome had . en- 
dure much scandal, in consequence of his two favourite pupils, Paula 
and Melania, of which he complains very bitterly in the epistle 
* Si tibi putem, ” &e. 

+ oe, the story of the Roman virgin Euphrasia. See also the 
J.ife of Euphrosyna (in Bergomensis de Claris Mulieribus), which, 
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Moor,—to the no small horror of the pious Cardinal Baronius, 
who remarks with much asperity on the sacrilege of which ¢ that 
vuigar poet’ has been guilty, in daring to introduce this sacred 
story among his fictions. ‘T’o the little acquaintance these women 
could have formed with the various dogmas of antient philoso- 
phy, and to the unincumbered state of their minds in conse- 
quence, may be attributed much of that warmth and clearness, 
with which the light of Christianity shone through them ;— 
whereas, in the learned heads of the Fathers, this illumination 
found a more dense and coloured medium, whieh turned its ce- 
lestial beam astray, and tinged it with al] sorts of gaudy imagin- 
ations. Even where these women indulged in theological reve- 
ries, as they did not embody their fancies into folios, posterity, 
at least, has been nothing the worse for them; nor should we 
have known the strange notions of Saint Macrina about the Soul 
and the Resurrection, if her brother, Gregory of Nyssa, had 
not rather officiously informed us of them, in the Dialogue he 
professes to have held with her on these important subjects. * 

We come now to Mr Boyd’s ‘Translations, which are preced- 
ed by a short, but pompous preface, in whose loftiness of style 
we at once discover that, like that insect which takes the colour 
of the leaf it feeds upon, the Translator has caught the gaudy 
hue of his originals most successfully. Indeed, from the evident 
tendencies of this gentleman’s taste, we should pronounce him 
a most dangerous person to be entrusted with a version of the Fa- 
thers ; for, the fault of these writers being a superabundance of 
metaphors, and Mr Boyd being quite as metaphorically given as 
themselves, the consequence is, that, wherever there is a flourish 
of this kind in the original, he is sure to add another of his own 
to it in the translation; which is really * too much of a good 
thing: ’"—If double flowers are to be held monsters in Botany, 
with much greater reason must these double and treble flowers 
of rhetoric be accounted monstrosities in the system of taste. 
The first specimen we shall give is from ‘ the Peroration of St 
Chrysostom’s Third Oration on the Incomprehensible,’ where 
the Saint is speaking of the season of the Eucharist. 

* In a moment so sublime, how exalted should be thy hope. how 
great thy longing for salvation !—Heaven’s canopy resounds not with 
the piercing cry of mortals only : angels fall prostrate before their 
Lord: archangels kneel before their God. ‘The season itself becomes 
an argument on their lips ; the oblation an advocate in their cause. 
with the difference of a father and lover, resembles the latter part of 
the Mémoires de Comminges. 


* Opera, Tom. II. p, 177. Edit. Paris, 1638, 
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And as men, in the office of intercession, cutting down branches of 
olive, wave them before their king, by the blooming plant reminding 
him of mercy and compassion ; so likewise the host of angels, in the 
place of olive-branches extending the body of their Lord, invoke 
the common Parent in the cause of human nature ! What strain 
seraphic bursts on my enraptured organs ? I hear their celestial accents ! 
I hear them even now exclaiming—“ We entreat fur those whom thou 
didst love with so God-like an affection, as to yield up thy life for 
theirs! We pour our petitions in behalf of those for whom thou 
didst shed thy blood. !”’’ “pp. 23, 24. 

Whatever may be thought of the sublimity of the passage 
printed in Italics, St Chrysostom has nothing to do with either 
the praise or the blame of it; as he merely says that these an- 
gels * invoke the Lord for the human race, almost, or all but 
exclaiming (érereyi Atyertss) we pray for those, &c.’— So that the 
‘ seraphic strains’ and * enraptured organs’ are all to be set 
down to Mr Boyd’s account. 

In the extract which follows, upon the efficacy of prayer, St 
Chrysostom says—* I speak of that prayer, which is offered up 
with earnestness; with a sorrowing soul, and an enthusiastic 
spirit; for that is the prayer which aseends to Heaven. ’—Thus 
it is in the original; but how has the poetic Mr Boyd translat- 
ed this simple passage ? 

* I speak of that prayer which is the child of a contrite spirit, the 
offspring of a soul converved, born in a blaze of unutterable enthu- 
siasm, and winged, like lightning, for the skies!’ p. 28, 

This eulogy of Prayer concludes with the following simile. 

* For, as the tree, whose roots are buried in the earth, though 
assaulted by a thousand tempests, knows not to be rent asunder, and 
defies the storm ; so likewise, the prayer implanted in the soul, and 
from thence arising, spreads wide its luxuriant foliage, elevates its 
aspiring head, and laughs unhurt at the impotent assailer.’ _p. 31. 

Here again we must step in to the defence of the original, 
which says nothing whatever of the prayer’s ¢ luxuriant foliage, ” 
nor of this indecorous * laugh’ which Mr Boyd has conferred 
upon it:—But there is no end to his adscititious graces ;—he 
seems indeed to think that, as a T'ranslator of Saints, it is but 
right for him to deal in such works of supererogation; but we 
are sorry to tell him, that—unlike the superfluiues of those pi- 
ous persons—Ais overdoings are all of the damnatory descrip- 
tion, 

We are next presented with extracts from Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and again doomed to suffer under perpetual metaphors, 
from the joint-stock of the Saint and his ‘Translator :—not that 
we would have Mr B vd set us down as foes to metaphors ; we 
4 to require that they should haye 


S 


are only unreasonable cuou 
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a little meaning in them; that they should condescend to be 
useful as well as decorative, and, like the thyrsus of the an- 
tients, carry a weapon wader their foliage. 

St Gregory, in the Funeral oration upon Ceesarius, says, that 
the tears of his mother were * subdued by philosophy ’—édxevew 
nrrouivas QirereQie—but this is too matter-of-fact for Mr Boyd, 
who renders it, * her tears are dried by the sweet breezes of 
philosophy’ (p,121.)—and, in the very next page, the twin me- 
taphors of which heis, as usual, delivered, egree, it must be owned, 
rather awkwardly togethe r, and lead us to think he has formed 
his taste for eloquence upon the mode! of a certain noble and 
diplomatic orator, who is well known | to deal in this brekcn 
ware of rhetoric,—such as * the feature, Sir, upon which this 
question hinges,’ &e. &c.— The followin f is Mr Boyd’s imita- 
tion of that no pl le Lord, in what may be called the Metaphoro- 
clastic style— 

‘ Such, O Ceesarius, is my funeral tribute. These are the first- 
fruits of mine unfledged ov enee, of which thou hast oft complain- 
“ed that it was cried i in the shade.’ p. 122. 

Serionsly, if this learandy saeuthediiie had taken the trouble of 
consulting his Suicernus upon “the word ameevet, he would not, 
we think, have spoiled this truly scriptural ficure by interpola- 
tions so tast¢ less, and so wholly unauthorized by the text. 

About the middie of this Peroration, we find the following 
passage. 

¢ Will he adorn no more his mind with the theories of Plato and 
of Aristotle, of Pyrrho and Democritus, of Heraclitus and Anaxa- 
goras, sud C teanthes and Epicurus, onl I know not how many dis- 
ciple s of venerated Academe and Stoa ?? p. 134 

"The « rigin: il text of these ae twords is—xal wx 068 oe tizt tor 
i TS reeeyi 6 Sous Mak aK ndneekees— and 1! Know not ho wma ny tro m 
the venerable Porch and dhs ‘Ana my.’ What could induce 
Mr Boyd to translate this passage so strangely? We hope 
was only affectation ; thouge we (¢ we we cannot help fearing— 
in spite of all his Greek—that, like the wortlry I pr ore ntle- 
man who looked me Aristocr acy an . Democracy in the map, 
he took these said * Academe and Stoa’ for two yencrable per- 
sons that kept school in Athens. 

We shall next give an extract from St Gregory’s Paneeyric 
mpon his deceased friend St Basil, as a specimen not o nly of 
Mr Boyd's best manner ef writing, but of that unfatherly i ills 
difference with which, like a well-known bird, he deposits his 
own offspring in the nest of another. ‘The words of the origi- 
nal are simply these: —* What joy is there now in our public 

mectings ? what pleasure in our feasts, our assemblies, or ow 

churches ? ’—which small sum of words this munificent trans- 
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iator has, out of his pure bounty, swelled to the following eon- 
siderable amount. 

* Alas! what joy can we now experience in the feast, what inter- 
course of soul in the public meetings? Whom ‘shall we now con- 
sult? Shall we seek the next eminent? ‘Thereare none. He hath 
left a chasm in the world, and there is no one to fill it up. Where 
then shall we wander, and how shall we employ the vacant hours ? 
Shall we bend our steps into the Forum? Ah, no; it was there 
that Basil smiled upon his people. Shall we return into the Church ? 
Ah, no; it was there that he fed us with the bread of life.’ p.199, 

In the 192d page, he is equally se profusus ;—thus, 

* When I peruse bis expositions of the sacred page, I stop not at 
the letter, I rest not at the superficies of the word ; but, soaring on 
renovated wings, I ascend from discovery to discovery, from light 
to light, till I reach the sublimest point, and sit enthroned on the 
riches of Revelation. 

—ot which last extraordinary image Mr Hugh Stuart Boyd 
is sole inventor and proprictor ; —in feed not a tenth part of this 

‘ Extract’ is to be found in the original; and the Saint may 
be truly said to sink under the obligations he owes to his trans- 
lator. 

St Gregory is almost the only Father who has thought it 
not beneath his di: gnity to write verses ;—there are some by 
Tertullian ; ‘but the poems under the name of Lactantius are, 
in general, we belicve, rejected as spurious ; and one of them 
is supposed to have been written by that most jovial of bisho;« 
Venantius Fortunatus. * The spi irk! linge coneeits of Gre; gory ’s 

style are much more endurable in verse than in prose ; and his 

similes are sometimes ingenious, if not beautiful. But we do 
not think Mr Boyd has been very y hi ippy in his selections, either 
from this Father’s poctry or the prose o f St Basil, whose pathe- 
tic remonstrance * to a fallen Virgin’ + would howe furnished 
more favourable specimens of saintly eloquence than any com- 
position throughout. this volume. 


* Whose works, written chiefly ‘ inter pocula ’—as he confesses 
in his dedicatory epistle to Pope Gregory—may be found in the Bib- 
jiotheca Patrum, tom. 8. It is a sad proof of the rapid progress of 
corruption, to find the head of the Christian C} hurch, in a few cen- 
turies after the death of Christ, thus openly patronizing such frivo- 
lous profligacy. 

| ‘here are several very touching passages throughout this let- 
ter; particularly that beginning—ws piv cos To cievav ixvive oynucee ; 

r. A.—TFenelon says of it, § On ne peat rien voir de plus éloquent 

> son Enitre & une vierge qui étoit tombe ; 4 mon sens c’est ug 
hef-d’wuvre.’ Sur Eloquence. 
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Mr Boyd’s notes consist chiefly of rapturous eulogies on the 
grandeur, brilliancy, and profoundness of his originals ;—on the 
* most super-eminent sublimity ’ of Plotinus (p.291); and the 
* fascinating’ and ‘ enchanting’ Loves of Daphnis and Chloe 
(passim.) He has detected, too, some marvellous plagiarisms ; 
for instance, that Milton, in saying ‘ Gloomy as night,’ must 
have pilfered from St Basil, who, it appears, has said * dark as 
night 5 ’—unless, as Mr Boyd candidly and sagaciously adds, 
* both Basil and Milton have borrowed the idea from Homer’s 
veri iexes,’ p, 237. 

The construction of this gentleman’s English is not always 
very easy or elegant; as may appear from such sentences as 
§ cherishing in the minds of men him honoured there.’ (p. 123.) — 
§ it thrills with a poetic ecstacy, of which the offspring is re- 
flection sapient.’ (p.240,.)—* having made mention of the 
prayers which for demoniacs are offered.’ (p. 16.) But it is 
time, we feel, to bring this article to a conclusion ;—hic locus 
est Somni.—If we saul flatter ourselves that Mr Boyd would 
listen to us, we would advise him to betake himself as speedily 
as possible from such writers as his Gregories, Cyrils, &c.— 
which can never serve any other purpose than that of a vain pa- 
rade of cumbrous erudition-—-to studies of a purer and more 
profitable nature, more orthodox in taste as well as in theology. 
He will find, in a few pages of Barrow or Taylor, more rational 
yuety, and more true eloquence, thun in all the Fathers of the 
Church together ; and if, as we think probable, under this bet- 
ter culture, his talents should bring forth fairer fruits, we shall 
hail such a result of our councils with pleasure,—and shall even 
forgive him the many personal risks he has made us run, in pois- 
ing down our huge folio Saints from their shelves. 


—— a ee oe - 


Art. V. An Account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted in 
the more Improved Districts of Scotland: with some Observa- 
tions on the Imprvvements of which they are susceptible. By 
the Right Honourable Sin Joun Sincrair, Bart. Third 
Edition. 2*vol. vo. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1813. 


Gencral Report of the Agricultural State, and Political Circumstan- 
ces of Scotland: Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, under the Directions of 
the Right Hon. Sin Joun Sinciatrr, the President. $ vol.— 
and Appendix 2 vol. 8vo.—with a volume of Plates in 4to. 
Kdinburgh, Constable & Co. Londun, Longman & Co, 1514. 


Ww E are not now going to make any jokes on Sir Johi Sinclaig 
—who appears in a very respectable and meritcrious light 
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in the volumes now before us. Indeed, we are not going to 
make any jokes at all; and think it but fair to our frivolous 
readers tu apprisé them at the out, that we propose to spend 
about twenty pages in discoursing calmly and candidly about 
Agricuhure and Scotch farming—tor the instruction, rather than 
the entertainment, of those who do us the honour of attending to 
our lucubrations. About three-fourths of the landed proprietors 
of England, we suppose, are still in the country ;—and in the long 
nights of this dreary season, some of them may perhaps find 
leisure to indulge a little curiosity about the causes ‘which have in- 
creased the value of their possessions, and the practices which are 
likely still farther to improve it. To the guests or rivals of a Bed- 
ford or a Coke—to the readers or pupils of a Davy—we have not 
yerhaps any very important information to offer ; and certainly 
ons no need to address any praise of a study which, in modern 
as well as in antient times, has engaged the attention of men of 
the most exalted rank and the most distinguished talents,—and 
been recommended to every lover of his country, scarcely more 
by its paramount importance to every order in’ the community, 
than by the manly and independent spirit which it seems to ex- 
cite among its votaries. We confess, however, that we reckon 
upon somewhat of a larger audience ; and venture to hope, that 
our popular little summary may rouse the attention of some in- 
dolent spirits, that would turn with affright from quartos of de- 
tailed instruction,—and stimulate the activity or ambition of 
some of those powerful individuals, whose authority can over- 
come prejudice, and whose patronage may be sufhicient to sup- 
port innovation. For the sake of this chance, as well as of our 
own reputation, we shall endeavour to be as perspicuous, and as 
little tedious, as possible. 

About five hundred volumes, we believe, have been published 
on agricultural subjects in this country, within the last twenty 
years,—and some ot them undoubtedly of very great merit. But 
their subjects have been so generally limited, either to the capa- 
bilities of a certain district, or to a particular branch of the 
science, that the volumes before us afford perhaps the first fair 
opportunity we have yet had of saying somethingron the general 
condition of this most useful of all arts, and the justly celebrated 
practice of it in our own country. We sball not attempt to de- 
ny, that it is with some little teeling of national pride that we 
devote a portion of our Journal to an account of Scottish Hus- 
bandry ; but our readers, we trust, will give us credit fur a bet- 
ter sentiment, while we endeavour to exhibit the more promi- 
hent parts of a system which promises to be as beneficial as it 
& practicable, in other countries. It is our intention to ayoid 
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all matters of speculation and controversy—to abstain from mere 

disquisition and theory—and to content ourselves at this time 

with a concise outline of these courses of management which 

have been sanctioned by successful experience. Our readers 

will be more able to aspen the present state of our agricul- 

ture and rural population, after a short retrospect of the ‘condi- 
ion of both, at no very remote period. 

While the feudal system continued in its vigour, land was 
considered rather as a source of power than of revenue. Even 
in a year of abundance, nearly all its produce was consumed 
upon the spot. This produce was obtained by the unskilled 
and desuitory labours of men, whose utmost obje ct was to se- 
cure the means of subsistence, and whose re; gular em ployment 
was wer. ‘The miserable huts of these retainers were crowded 
around the castle of their chief; the arable land in the ncigh- 
bourhood was kept constantly under corn crops; and, beyond 
it, a large tract was oceupicd in common, chiefly in the pas- 
turage of lean cattle. In these circumstances, even the little 
improvement which might have been effected by the superior 
industry of a few individuals, was effectually interdicted by the 
nature of their occupancy. It was deemed a matter of justice 
and expediency, to interchange every year their small arable 
possessions, which were occupied runrig and rundale, as the 
phrase was in Scotland, or-in separate ridges or patches, inter- 
wiagled and unenclosed ; and no sooner were the crops carricd 
off, than all the arable land, as well as the pasture, was laid 
epen to the hess and flocks of the whole hamict. 

No great change in the state of society, or in the practice of 
agriculture, scems to have taken place in England, till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the turbulence of the 
greatcr Barons began to be somewhat checked by the rise of a 
mick Ne order, over which they had no immediate control. ‘The 
growi rage imp ortance of the miercantile class, promoted by the 
policy of the Crown, served to strengthen its authority ; ‘and, 


in the reigns of Henry VII, and Henry VIII, the most power-* 


ful Barons were at Jast com upelied to forego thei ir assumed rank 
of petty sovereigns, and to submit to the general laws of the 
kingdom. Acts against retainers were rigorously enforced ; and 
manners changed with the increasing wealth of the society. Mi- 
Jiary services could no longer be accepted as a suilicicnt return 
for the occupancy of land; and an equivalent was to be found 
to purchase these forcign luxuries with which commerce was 
beginning to console the great landholders for the loss of their 
power. [twas impossible, however, to obtain this equivalent from 
ici ae tenants, ¥ ho were too numerous to spare any ¢cqn- 
siderable share ef the preduce ; and they were accordingly very 
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generally displaced ; while t the want of any others possessed of 
skill and capital, compelled the proprietors very generally to re- 
tain their estates in their own hands. Buta great breadth’ of land 
can seldom be profitably cultivated by any one man while under 

tillage, and far less by a great lar idholder. The injudicious laws 
of these times, also, which restrained both the home and foreign 
corn trade, had a tendency to discourage all agricultural ime 
provement ; while the constant demand for British wool in the 
foreign markets, and the comparatively little labour and risk which 
attend the m agement of pasturage, gave a decided preference to 
the production of that commodity. In vain were laws enacted, 

from time to time, for compelling y proprietors to maiatain farm- 
houses—to cultivate corn —and to diminish their flocks of sheep, 
while private interest so strongly opposed their execution. 

The first consequences of this new order of things were ex- 
iremely afilicting. Driven from their possessions by those to 
whom ‘they had lo: 1g looked up as their natural protectors, a 
large part of the population, destitute of all resources, were 
thrown in a mass on the other orders, with whom it was scarce- 
ly possible they should combine. ‘There was indeed no room 
for their employment, at atime when manufacturing industry 
had made but very little progress in any part of the island. 
The jealousy of the towns, besides, in the oe spirit of the 
mercantile system, scems to have opposed their reception. No 
one was allowed to work at a trade to which he had not served 

} apprenticeship; and from some trades the children of la- 
bourers seem to have been expressly excluded. ‘The misery of 
the lower orders, still further aggravated by the suppression of 
the monasterics, was so great during the sixteenth century, tha 
the most eruc! and arbitrary laws were ineffectually resorted to, 
for the suppressi mn ¢ f crimes, in many instances perpetrated 
from desperation. It had been the policy of the feudal system, to 
raise up a great p beat ition, without an y regard to the means 
of employment, by divicing land into the minutest portions 
on which a family could subsist ; and at the time when this 
system was overlurne din FE ne} an 


d, there was not—as in our 
days, which have witnessed a similar chat ize Upon a comparas 
tively small seae in the northern parts of the island—-any vent 
for the supernumerary inhabitants, either within the kingdom 
or i } di st int col nics. Tso rem val of the sn 





valltenants was in- 


ceed the necessery precursor of agricultural cuneate but 

it seems to have been executed with too little caution; and it has 
. as 

contributed to entail upon the landed property of Inglanda 


burder ! he shane of or. rates hich j rer is ‘act 
HULrGen (ili tie Piha} ol po reraies) which it Is pe! daups imiprac Li-~ 


’ ? | a ¢ ~ steterl s} 
emove, but which threatens to become intolerable. 
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In the low country of Scotland, the feudal system maintain- 
ed its ground much longer than in England. A restless domi- 
neer i aristocracy would have bid defiance to any restraints upon 
their order, which a weak government might have attempted to 
impose. “It was not till after the accession “ot James to the E ng- 
lish throne, that revenue, rather than power, became the object 
of our great barons. To support their rank at the English court, 
it was necessary to raise their rents to the utmost: and though 
the change appears to have been more gradual than it had been 
in England, yet, if the picture drawn. by Fletcher of Salton 
is not greatly exaggerated, the state of the lower classes in Scot- 
fand, little more than a century ago, was fully as deplorable as in 
England i in the time of Henry the "Kighth. In the Highlands, 
the original system subsisted in undiminished force, till the 
rebellion in 17455 and even at the present moment, it has 
undergone but little change in several parts of that remote dis- 
trict. 

Whatever may have been the progress of agriculture in Scot- 
land, previous to the demise of Alexander Third in 1286, it is 
certain that all the most valuable inventions now in use, cannot 
be traced so far back as the boginning of the last century. At 
that time, and indeed in most of our counties for fifty years af- 
ter, the antient arrangement still prevailed ; ‘The arable land was 
sul divided into minute portions, or shared among the inhabi- 
tants of the contiguous hamlet in alternate ridges ; ‘and the pas- 
ture land occupied in common. 

About the end of the seventeenth century, the extreme incon- 
venience of this system attracted the notice of the Scotish Le- 
gislature. ‘The causes in which it originated, secm to have ex- 
isted no longer, at least in the low country: And, accordingly, 
by two separate statutes in 1695, one of them authorizi ng the 
division of commons, and the other the separation of proper- 
ty lying in ruarig, both these impediments were almost entirely 
removed. By neither of them, indeed, was this economy pro- 
scribed upon the property of an individual; he might still pers 
mit his tenants to abide by their former arrangement. But it 
was easily perceived that such a tystem of occupancy excluded 
every Vi duable improvement ; and, soon after commons were di- 
vided, and intermixed properties disentangled, land was let out 
to be held in severalty and in continuous portions. There is 
scarcely any instance of commons or of ruurig lands now to be 
found in the Lowland counties, except such as belong to a few 
Royal burghs,—all of which, as weil as the Crown Jands, were exe 

empted from the peration of these highly beneficial e1 pactane nts. 

‘hough by these laws, and by the previ lous regulations cote 
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cerning tithes, established in 1638, the Legislature of Scot- 
land had wisely removed by far the greatest obstructions to 
agricultural improvements; yet their progress, during the first 
filty years of the last century, was exceedingly slow, even in the 
south-eastern counties—in others scarcely perceptible. Very lit- 
tle capital, skill or industry, were to be found among professional 
farmers; and the ignorance of the true principles of political 
and rural economy which prevailed among landholders them- 
selves, and their inveterate attachment to a system of connexion 
with the tenantry, which should combine revenue with power, 
opposed the introduction of these necessary articles from other 
quarters, and the growth of them even on their own estates. 
Their deep-rooted aversion to the enlargement of farms, and the 
independence of their tenants, was met by a sort of tacit com- 
pact among the latter class, by which it was deemed a disho~ 
nourable action to make an offer for a farm, while the present 
occupier had any hope of a renewal of his lease ; and whiah led 
them to resent every innovation which the more intelligent 
landholders occasionally introduced. 
About the middle of last century, and throughout the greater 
art of Scotland for more than twenty years afterwards, as we 
ies from the writings of Lord Kames and Mr Wight, the 
practice of agriculture had received but very little improvement. 
Commons, indeed, had been divided in several counties, and 
the old mode of occupying arable land in detached allotments 
had fallen into disuse ; but the ancient distinction between in- 
field and outfield, was still preserved. The former received all 
the manure that was made at the farm stead, and was kept con- 
stantly in fillage, most commonly under a succession of corn 
crops, though a crop of peas was occasionally interposed. The 
outfield division, which was usually the larger of the two, was 
treated with still greater severity. Upon some of the most con- 
venient spots, the sheep and cattle were confined, during the 
night, in temporary folds ; an@ after the soil had been thus some- 
what enriched, it was cropped with oats every year until its pro- 
duce would no longer defray the cost of seed and labour. It 
was then left, full of all sorts of weeds, to recover a sward of 
coarse herbage, by the unassisted operations of nature ; and in 
due time again subjected to a similar course of exhaustion. In 
those instances where lime was applied, the soil was still more 
effectually reduced to a state of sterility: It was thought that so 
great an expense could never be too speedily reimbursed ; and 
the abundant crops that were obtained from fresh land, of even 
an inferior quality, by means of lime, had no effect i In gratif fy- 
ing the short-sighted avarice of its possessor. 
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The only crops extensively cultivatcd at this per iod, were oats, 
bear or big, and peas. Wheat and barley were confined almost 
exclusively to a Say districts,—and the tormer was looked upon 
with je -alousy by landholders as being a very exhausting crop, 
even upon soils naturally rich. On those sandy loams, - which 
have since been rendered so productive by means of turnip and 
clover, the culture of wheat was seldom or never attempted, 
Neither of these green crops had then entered into the common 
rotations of farmers , in any part of Scouand. Potatoes, which 
were introduced from Ireland about the end of the seventeenth 
century, had seldom heen tried in the fields ; and the present 
improved mode of cultivating beans in drills was unknown. 

‘The operations of husbandry were conducted in a most irre- 
gular and desultory manner. Intense labour, for a few weeks at 
seed-time and harvest, was succeeded by a long period of indo- 
lence. The summer months were unprofitably ¢ employed i in = 
viding fuel, commonly peat and turf; and in securing what wa 
called meadow hay, the meagre produce of some marshy wa 
which was then considered to be a very useful appendage to e- 
very farm. After the crops were carried to the stack- ard, no 
great exertion of either men or horses was required till the re- 
turn of spring. ‘The ploughman was commonly sent into the 
barn, where little more was expected of him, than that he 
should provide straw enough for the maintenance of the hor- 
ses and cattle from day to day. Ploughs, harrows, and, only 
in some places, carts,—all of them of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, were the only field implements. Never fewer than four 
horses or oxen were yoked to the plough, sometimes two of each, 
but most commonly four oxen and two horses, and frequently 
more. The roads were seldom practicable to wheel-carriages ; 
and corn, and all other articles, were carried on horseback. 
‘There was 2 constant struggle between the scanty crops and the 
inigenons weeds of the soil; and a bad harvest, especially if 
succeeded by a severe winter, in which the cattle perished for 
want of p srovender, often brought ruin on the unhappy husband- 
man. 

In other respects, the inhabitants of the country, in the ear- 
ly part of the last century, difiered very much from their sue- 
cessors. In dress, in manners, and in diet, very little distine- 
tion was Gbserved between master and servant. Lvery family, 
with the assistance of the tradesmen of the nearest village, mas 
nufactured all its linen and woollen cioths, from the raw ma- 
terials produced on the spot. Very litle intercourse subsisted 
between town and country, or even between different paris of 
the same county. New crops, and ucw medes ef culture, were 
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long confined to the places where they originated, of were first 
introduced ;—and it might have hoe thought, ithe at centuries 

would elapse before a correct system of agriculture could make 
the progress which it has alrea ady mi ade j in all the Lowland coun- 
ties. 

While the cultivators themselves continued in this state of de- 
pression, it may be naturally imagined, that their disposable pro- 
duce, for the cons sumption of the towns, was neither abund: ant, nor 
of the best quality, Less wheaten bread was then consumed by the 
middling ranks, th: an by common labourers at present. Oat-meal, 
prepared in various ways, with bread made of the meal of bar- 
ley or big, and peas, were the chief articles of food everywhere. 
Butcher’s meat appeared but seldom, and at stated intervals, up- 
on the tables of tradesmen and farmers. For nearly half the 
year, very little fresh meat was to be procured in our markets, 
ata period when potatoes, turnips, or even good hay, were not 
employed in fattening live stock. The universal practice was, 
to kill a number of beasts, proportioned to the moderate wants 
of the vicinity, about the end of autumn ;—-the flesh was salted, 
and its consu:m ption frugally apportioned am neg the winter and 
spring months. The catile were seldom more than half fat, and 
and not very large; but such as they were, it was thought no 
small matter for two, or perhaps four, of the lower sort of trades 
men, to purchase ove among them. At other times, it was not 
a very safe plau for a butcher to kill an ox or a cow, even in 
pretty large villages, unless about thrce-lourths of the carcase 
were engaged belorchand, 


’ 
} 


Before the middie of the last century, the only valuable im- 
provements were ex: cuted by the landholders themselves. *— 
The poor illiterate tenant, c mnfined to one spot, and carning a 
hare subsistence by incessant Iabour, dar | hot venture frome 
the beaten path of his forefathers. ‘To him, every innovation 
on the established routine, appeared fraught with ruin. These 
new crops, and new modes of management, be would remark, 
will never answer for a man who has a rent to pay. bs sides, 
the want of economy, which is too generally ghe servable in the 
operations of great laudholders, confir rmed the aversion of their 
tenants to every new experiment. + 


* The introduction of summer fallow, into East Lothian, by Mr 
Walker, tenant in Beanston, soon after the Union, will be admitted, 
we hope, even by the anti-fallowists of the present day, to have been 
a meritorious exce prion, 


+ ‘Turnips were cultivated by several landholders before the year 
a ~ t . . 
1745; but they made so little progress, that about 17 60, there pro- 
bably were not 50 acres on all the tenanted farms of Scotland. At 
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Before this period, however, some enterprising proprietors 
had introduced upon their own personal farms the culture of 
turnips and clover; and, in 1723, formed themselves into an 
association, under the title of « The Society of Improvers in 
the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland.” Their Transac- 
tions were published from time to time; and in 1743, the 
most valuable papers were collected into one volume. But 
though this Society soon comprehended three hundred of the 
principal landholders of Scotland, it subsisted for little more 
than twenty years; and until 1754, when the Highland Society 
was established, there was no large institution in Scotland for 
promoting agricultural improvements. In 1787, this Society 
procured a royal charter ; and, in 1789, 3000/. was granted to it 
out of the money paid on restitution of the forfeited estates, 
Notwithstanding the restricted character which the title implies, 
the Highland Society now consists of members from every part 
of Scotland; and embraces, in its Transactions, what relates to 
the agriculture and rural economy of the whole country. 

Among the meritorious individuals who have laboured to 
promote the internal improvement of Scotland, a conspicuous 
place is unquestionably due to the Compiler of the works before 
us. The vast accumulation of matters of detail, on which his 
industry has been employed, is a fund from which the statesman 
and political economist, as well as the humblest cultivator, may 
draw much useful information. The Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, and the numerous publications that have emanated from 
the National Board, which he had unquestionably the merit of 
originating, have brought to view a great many interesting facts, 
on almost every topic ‘connected with the internal economy of 
Britain. They have established a constant communication be- 
tween the most distant parts of the country; and have not only 
powerfully contributed to dispel prejudices in quarters where they 
were known to be the most obstinate,—but have excited a spint 
of inquiry and of enterprise, which form a striking contrast with 
the contented indolence, and almost invincible apathy that so 
generally prevailed in former times. 


this time, Mr William Dawson began to cultivate them in drills, on 
a large scale, at Frogden, in Roxburghshire; and the success of 
this spirited farmer, soon spread them over that and the adjacent 
counties. It is to the excellent example of this gentleman, in this 
and several other branches of Husbandry—to the spirit with which 
he surmounted all difficulties—and to the systematic manner in which 
all his operations were conducted,—that we ought to attribute, in no 
small degree, the skill and energy which, soon after that period, be- 
gan to be displayed among the tenantry of the South-eastern counties. 
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The worthy Baronet, indeed, has sometimes been accused of 
not being quite so expert in selecting as in accumulating infor- 
mation, and has been supposed not ouly to be a little credulous 
and sanguine in agricultural enterprises, but even to be attached 
rather too fondly to the notions of a former age. Of this Third 
edition of the Husbandry of Scotland, however, we will venture 
to say, that it does not give much countenance to such charges. 
The best practices of Scottish Agriculture are minutely but con- 
cisely described in a plain, business-like manner, in the first part 
of the work. The materials, indeed, were furnished by a great 
number of the most skilful agriculturists, who, instead of indulg- 
ing in speculation, have contented themselves, in general, with 
merely stating the particulars of their own management, and the 
success that has attended it. Their buildings and fences—their 
instruments—their crops and live-stock—their general system, 
and the minutia: which it embraces, are all so faithfully delineat- 
ed, that if our previous acquaintance with these matters does not 
greatly mislead us, we think all the leading features of the husband- 
ry and rural economy of Scotland may be distinctly traced, by 
readers the least conversant with these subjects. ‘This branch of 
the work is, without all doubt, the most useful performance of 
the kind that has ever appeared in this country; and with the 
exception of an idle discussion about preserving from the plough 
a few acres of rich old grass, there is scarcely any thing that we 
should wish to see omitted. Of the Second Part we do not 
think quite so well. It contains Dissertations on the Size of 
Farms, on Leases, and on the various Descriptions of Persons 
employed in Agriculture. In these the author’s love of detail 
and petty regulation is rather too conspicuous ; though his opi- 
nions seem to have undergone a very favourable change since the 
first edition was published. There is an Appendix of forty-six 
articles, a few of them of real value, but the greater number ei- 
ther quite trivial or foreign to the subject. It is but just to add, 
that the worthy Baronet’s claims on this occasion are sufficient- 
ly moderate, and preferred with the utmost modesty and can- 
dour. ‘The book, as he informs us in the preface, was drawn up 
at the request of Sir Joseph Banks. ‘ The credit of the /now- 
ledge which this work may contain belongs entirely to the intel- 
ligent and public-spirited farmers from whom that information 
has been derived.’ For himself he asks no more than the merit 
of * collecting, condensing and digesting the important informa- 
tion which was most liberally furnished. ’ 

The * General Report’ is founded on the Statistical Account 
and the County Surveys, and is meant to exhibit, in a compa- 
ratively small ¢ mipass, all that is of general utility in these vo- 
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luminous works, in regard to the * Agricultural State and Politi 
cal Circumstances’ of Scotland. The plan is nearly the same 
with that prescribed by the Board for the County Reports-—whiclr 
is so extensive that no surveyor has ever beeu able to do justice to 
all its parts. But on this oeeasion, seklom more than a single 
chapter seems to have been allotted to one individual ; and a few 
copies of the original Sketches were circulated for remarks long 
before the whole were put together in their present form. ‘Though 
this arrangement has prob: ably secured the work from any great 
error, in regard to facts, it has occasioned other faults which it 
was scarcely + less desirable to avoid. ‘The diilcrent writers have 
sometimes encroached on the province of one another—which 
has rendered the work too large. In some instances, there is 
too much of speculation and controversy ; the text and the notes 
are at variance; and no authoritative decision comes to the aid 
of the uniniti: ated re: udder. In several other parts there is abund- 
ant proof of the absence of a regulating mind ; contradictions 
as well. as redundancies are but too frequent; and some of the 
former sufficiently obvious and important. We allude in parti- 
cular to the connexton between landicrd and tenant, which is 
here treated of more or less largely, by at least four different 
writers ; two of whom contend for giving it a purely commercial 
character ; while the other two, one of them Sir John Sinclair 
himself, recommend covenants—with which the more intelligent 
Jandholders now see it to be their interest to dispense. ‘The Ap- 
pendix, indeed, is so objectionable throughout, that we think 
the work would be greatly unproved if a full moiety of it were 
omitted in future editions. 

But, with all these faults, it was impossible for us to perus 
this General Report without experiencing a high degree of sa- 
tist: action, in which we think every candid reader will participate. 
It is written for the most part b y persons belonging to a class, 
which it was usual, till a late pe riod, to re proach for ignorance 
and perverseness. While the cultivators of almost every part of 
Kurope have continued stationary—forming the lowest order of 
society, and in some countries are still sunk in hopeless slavery ; 
the Gener of the greater part of Britain have emerged from 
sloth and indigence,—: ind now ps articips ite largely in that gencral 
improvement, to which their knowledge and in dustry have con- 
tributed in no small degree. ‘The diffurent courses of manage- 
ment, with their adapta tion to the diversities of our soil and cli- 
mate, and the manner in which the several operations are con- 
ducted with the greatest econoniy of labour and capital, are 
described with precision by men who write from their own expe- 
rience. The best proof of the excelience of cur husbandry is 
the amount of the surplus produce obtained from a soil scldom 
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naturally rich, and situated under a rather ungenial climate. 
This is indicated by the revenue of the landholder, which is 
greater than can be drawn from land under much more favours 

‘circumstances. It is paid, too, not from the s: wings of exe 
treme parsimony, bat from the beral profits of judicious ex- 
penditure. While this revenue has advanced in a much higher 
proportion than the price of land produce, the profits of the 
farmer, and the wages of the labourer, have hitherto increased 
in perhaps an equal ratio. And, to support all these charges, 
the marketable produce has been greatly augmented for the ge« 
neral consumption. 

Agriculture is not the only subject treated of in this work: 
It contains, among other matters, some account of the Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and Fisheries of the country. But the re- 
marks which we propose to offer, shall be confined to / Acricultue 
ral topies alone. Instead of following the arrangement of the 
Report, we shall, therefore, endeavour to give a concise view 
of the most important circumstances in the present state of our 
Agriculture and Rural Economy ;—frst, of such as relate to the 
means of preserving and increasing the fertility of the soil, and 
of drawing from it the most valuable products ;—and nezt, of 
those arrangements which have for their object to obtain these 
products with the greatest possible economy of labour and ca- 
pital. It is not enough that our fields give large crops without 
impairing the vigour of the soil; the nett profits may be still 
inconsiderable ; or the whole may be consumed in reproduces 
tion. Inthe present circum st ances of Britain—while the ereater 
part of her population is otherwise employed than in the culti- 
vation of the soil, this is a matter of the utmost iinportance. 
Bei ore concluding this article, we shall notice the circumstances 
which have facilit tated the progress of the art in Scotland, and 
the obstacles it still has to encounter. 

I. The introduction of Turnips and Clover has in a few years 
effected a greater improvement in alinost every department of 
hushs andry, than will easily be one by those who look only 
to the market value of these cro} ‘J hey have been the means 
of rendering productive those infer rior soils whieh it was impos- 
sible to cultivate with profit under the old systsm of successive 
corn crops. Even on Jand of a better juality, the crops which 
ancceed them are so much more aban dant, that it is probable 
as many bushels of corn now grow on the he lf of a given ex- 
tent of ground, as were formerly raised on the whole. In this 
view alone, almost the whole value of the turnips and clovers 
may be said to be a clear gain. Fallow has been banished fron, 
all dry soils | by turnips ; and where land is laid down to pasture, 


ene acre of clover and ryegrass will fatten more stock than could 
k2 
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barely exist on 10 acres left full of weeds, to be planted, after 
several years, by natural grasses. Without such crops as these, 
it is difficult to conceive by what means cattle and sheep could 
have been much improved in all their most valuable properties, 
in a climate where the natural pastures yield very little food for 
half the year. In those parts of Scotland where turnips are not 
yet extensively cultivated, the cattle are frequently so much re- 
duced during winter, that half the next grass season is scarcely 
sufficient to restore their condition ; 3 and ‘when winter has been 
unusually long and severe, numbers of them perish by famine. 
The vast addition made both to the quantity and quality of the 
dunghill by the consumption of green clover and turnips, is of 
itself a powerful recommendation in their favour; and turnips, 
accordingly, are now cultivated on soils but little suited to their 
growth, ‘for this very purpose. 

Both clovers and turnips were cultivated in England so early 
as the middle of the 17th eentury,—the latter indeed, as we learn 
from Blythe, only in gardens, though their value in ‘feeding cat- 
tle and sheep was then known, and their more extensive culture 
strongly recommended by that judicious writer. According to 
Tull, tarnips were not sown in the fields, even in England, till 
the early part of the last century. It is to this ingenious per- 
son that we owe the present most approved mode of cultivating 
them, though we have reduced his six-feet ridges to 27, or at 
most 30 inches. The reasons which he assigns for sowing on 
ridgelets by a drill machine, rather than on the level by the 
hand, are so just, and so universally felt to be so in Scotland, 
that it is surprising he should have made so few converts, even 
at this day, among his own countrymen. 

The most common application of turnips, for some time after 
they were introduced, was to the fattening of cattle. Sheep did 
not then form any important part of the stock of arable land: 
but on light soils, the full benefit of this crop was not obtained, 
till it had become the practice to consume the greater part of 
the crop on the ground by sheep. When grown on clayey soils, 
the whole crop is still car ‘ried to the fold- yards, for the purpose 
of converting the straw into manure; and on dry loams it is 
usually divided between the sheep and the fokl- yards, by drawing 
off and leaving a few ridgelets alternately. The poorest sandy 
soils seldom fuil to yield an abundant crop of corn after turnips 
consumed by sheep on the ground. ‘They are consolidated and 
enriched at the same time. ‘The mode of consuming clovers 
and ryegrass has been also much improved. At first, almost 
the bs crop was reserved for hay ; but this was soon found 
to be an unprofitable plan on thin dry soils,;—which are now 
{or the most part pastured the very first year. On loams and 
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clays a considerable portion of the crop is cut green for horses 
and milk cows; and in some instances for both rearing and fat- 
tening cattle. This practice of soiling, as it is called, which de- 
serves to become more general, both on the score of economy 
of grass and for the sake of increasing and enriching the dung- 
hill, has been adopted on a large scale, and with great success, 
by Mr Curwen of Workington-Hall in Cumberland, whose 
management in this respect is highly worthy of imitation. 

Whatever may have been the influence of potatoes on the 

progress of population, it is impossible to ascribe to them any 
ereat efficacy in the improvement of our agriculture. Accord- 
ing to the Statistical Account, they wer e first cultivated in the 
fields in Scotland in the year 1749, in the county of Stirling ; 
aid Dr Walker assures us that they were not known in the 
Highlands and Isles till 1743. In the western counties, where 
there is a large population, and many small farms, potatoes are 
cultivated to a considerable extent ; but on the cast coast, where 
modern husbandry has made the greatest progress, they do not 
enter largely into any rotation of crops, except near great towns. 
The manure which they require, and their great bulk and weight, 
in proportion to their value, which do not allow them to be car- 
ried to a distance, are serious objections to the extensive culture 
of potatoes. In some places, indeed, they are given with ad- 
vantage to horses and other sorts of live-stock ; but their con- 
sumption in this way, which never was consider: able, has been 
such diminished since yellow and Swedish turnips were intros 
duced. Potatoes cannot be substituted, ike turnips, for a sum- 
mer-fallow, even on dry soils; and a:uch less on strong clays, on 
which they do not prosper. On such soils, beans are preferred 
to potatoes as a rotation crop; and when drilled, and hand and 
horse-hoed, they supersede the necessity of fallowing oftener 
than once in a rotation of 6 or 8 years. 

Among the varieties of the cereal gramina recently introduced 
into Scotland, the most valuable is the potatoe-oat. It is said to 
have been discovered growing in a field of wheat in Cumberland 
in 1788 3 and from the produce of a single grain have been de- 
rived those large and productive crops which are now to be 
found throughout all the northern counties of Britain. Scarce- 
ly any other. variety of oats is cultivated upon low and fertile 
soils in this part of the island. Its produce both in corn and 
meal is greater on such land than any other kind of oats,—and 
in general, little interior in value to a crop of bariey or ot wheat 
sown in spring. Summer wheat, ¢riticun tremestre or aestivum, 
has been tried in Scotland ; but it has made littie progress. — Its 
chief value, perhaps, in our climate, is, that it may be sown in 
spring on fields where the autuinn sown wheat has partially tail- 
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ed. We havescen several fields carrying a mixed crop of wheat 
and barley this season, that might have yielded a much more 
valuable produce of wheat alone, had this variety been employed 
to fill up the vacancies of the dviticum hibernum. 

The old practice of taking consecutive corn crops on the same 
field, has been abolished in all the Lowland counties, by the cul- 
tivation of turnips, clovers, aud drilled beans; one of which 
crops, or a crop of potatoes or peas, or a fallow, is almost uni- 

ersally interposed between every two culmiferous crops. The 
order in which the crops succeed one another, is indeed varied 
by the diversity of soil, climate, and situation ; but the general 
yule admits of very few exceptions. ‘The most common rota- 
tion on the best dry soils is one of 4 years ;—wheat or oats from 
grass—turnips—wheat, barley or oats—and clover and ryegras: ; 
one moiety of the farm being under green crops, and the other 
under what are called white crops. But on those soils in which 
siliceous sand is the principal ingredient, it is necessary to re- 
tain tlic clover and ryegrass division for some years in pasture, 
after which the rotation begins again with oats. It is sold ym 
jndeed that a soil is so fertile as to ‘pear this rotation without the 
intervention of two or more years’ pasture, unless more manure 
is applied than can be obtained from its own produce.——On strong 
elays the rotations are more v aried. Wheat and beans have 
been taken alternate! ly for a number of years ou the best soils ; 
but the most frequent courses are of 4 and 6 years in the order 
of fallow—wheat—clover and rye ead ; or fallow—wheat 
—clover and ryegrass—o: its—beans—and wheat. This 6 years’ 
course is sometimes altered by postponing the uae and rye- 
prrass to the filth year, thus ;—fallow—wheat—beans, barley or 
oats—clover and ryegrass——oats: but the land is neither so clean 
nor so weil pulverized as it should be for clovers by this arrange- 
ment. On clayey soils, ac omplete fallow is considered as the ba- 
sis of every profita ible rotation by the most judicious farmers of 
Scotland. We do not propose to engage in the controversy 
that has been long mainte ined, about the utility or expediency 
of the practice, nor do we think it necessary i fallow should 
recur so ofien as it does in some places ; but whatever may be 
the case in the southern counties of England, it is certain, that 
it cannot yet be dispensed with in the wet cohesive soils of our 
cold humid climate. Some new crops may be introduced—an- 
other ‘Tull may arise and improve the present mode of culture-- 
and more effective implements may be invented, for expeditious- 
ly cleaning and pulverizing the soil in the spring months ; but 
no trials made upon a large scale to postpone a fallow for more 
than & years, have hitherto been successful in Scotland. 

Jt is this alternation of white and green crops, and this inter= 
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change of tillage and pasturage, which peculiarly distinguish the 
improved husbandry of Scotland. It is no doubt true, ; that our 
farmers in general have still 100 great a propensity to tillage ; bat 
it must be considered, that the de mand for the products ‘of grass 
find is very limited throughout ihe greater part of the country, 
and that the arable land “does not exceed a fourth- -part of its 
extent. Very little of the latter, therefore, is kept constantly 
under grass; and not a great deal always under the plough. 
The fertility of the soil is neither locked up by permanent pas- 
ture, nor dissipated by perpetual aration. 

In the essential requisites of extirpating weeds, carrying off 
superabundant moisture, and enriching the soil by me anure, great 
improvement has been made of late years; though, i in regard to 
drainage, much still remains to be done. Under the old sys- 
tem, the farm- yard dung was seanty in amount, badly pre pared, 

and profusely applicd to a part of the infield division. We me ay 
conceive the Jittle attention that was paid to its increase, when 
Lord Belhaven recommended to the farmers of East Lothian, 
to leave a large portion of their straw on the ground. * A good 
‘ stubble,’ says his Lordship, ‘is the equallest mucking that can 
* be given ;’ aud tothe high stubbles he ascribes the goodness 
of the crops in that county. Jt was the practice till a very late 
period, even in the Southern counties, to apply very little of 
the straw as Jitter ; all that could be eaten was frugally dealt out 
as comes ‘nder to live stock, according to the early practice of the 
lebrated Bakewcil—in many instances on the field, where near- 
ly all the dung was lost: and that part of the tfeld in prepa- 
yation for wheat or barley, usuaily wel! stocked with the seeds 
and roots of all sorts of weeds, received an abundant dressing, 
at the expense of all the other parts of the farm.—At the pre- 
scnt time, the crops are cut very low ;—the straw of the culmifer- 
ous kinds, is used chiefly for absorbing the excrementitious mat- 
ters of the domestic animals ;—the juices of the dunghill are care- 
luliy preserved from waste ;--it is greatly augmer nted and en- 
riched by the commen of green clover and turnips, and 
made to underzo a greater or less degree of fermentation and 
putrefaction, acc cording tw the crops and soils to which it is to 
be applied. Dung is never laid on foul land,—very rarely on 
pasture or hay grounds, as in England ; but it is distributed with 
economy over a third or a fourth part of the land in tillage, and 
over the whole farm in regular succession, at a time when the 
soll is in a state to receive the greatest benefit from its operation. 
lor a drilled turnip crop, it is indispensable that the dung be 
well rotted, and e: ipable of instantly hastening the growth ‘of a 
plant, which, in its infancy, is exposed to the attack of several 
deadly enemies. But an alundant crop of potatoes may be raised 
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by the use of fresh unfermented manure ; and for clay soils ge- 
nerally, whether it be applied to a fallow under preparation for 
autumn-sown wheat, or for beans, as it has much longer time 
to decompose in the soil, a less degree of putrefaction is required 
than for a turnip crop. 

A corresponding improvement may be remarked in the ap- 
plication of lime, and in the subsequent management of the soil. 
In the best cultivated counties, it is now most frequently laid on 
finely pulverized land while under a fallow, or immediately before 
being sown with turnips. Sometimes‘it is epplied in the spring 
to land about to be laid to pasture, and harrowcd in with grass- 
seeds, instead of being covered by the plough; and, by this 
mode of management, a very small quantity has produced a 
striking and permanent improvement in some of the hill pas- 
tures of the South-eastern counties. Its effects are yet conspi- 
cuous after the lapse of almost half a century. In some places, 
lime is spread on grass-land, a year or more before it is brought 
under the plough, by which the pasture, in the first instance, 
and the crops afterwards, are found to be much benefited. But 
in whatever manner this powerful stimulant is applied, the soil 
is never exhausted afterwards by a succession of culmiferous 
crops,—a justly exploded practice, which has reduced several 
naturally fertile tracts to a state of almost irremediable sterility. 

Besides farm-yard dung and lime, several other substances, 
some of them of an enriching, and others of a calcareous na- 
ture, are extensively employed in particular districts. It has 
also become a common, and inost beneficial practice of late, to 
form what is called compost cunghills. . Of these there is none 
that can be prepared at a smaller expense throughout the great- 
er part of Scotland, nor any that increases the fertility of the 
soil in a greater degree, than what is known by the name of 
Lord Meadowbank’s compost, formed of alternate strata of farm- 
yard dung and peat-moss, in the proportion of one part of the 
former to two or even three parts of the latter.. By this method 
the home-ma’e manure of all farms at a moderate distance from 
peat moss, may be at least doubled ; and, in our own experience 
it has scarcely been possible to distinguish between the efficacy 
of this compost, when properly prepared, and that of an equal 
quantity of farm-yard dung. 

It has been frequently aileged, and with some truth, that our 
skill in the management of live stock has not kept pace with our 


improvements in tillage husbandry. There has never appeared 


in Scotland any farmer who can be con »pared in this respect with 
such men as Bake well, Culley, and several of their followers. 
We shall not stop to peint out the great difference there is in the 
climate and surface, and particular ly i isa the density and demands 
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of the population, as well as in the rural economy of Scotland 
and England, to which, rather than to any blameable inatten- 
tion, we are willing to ascribe the inferiority of our farmers in 
this important department. But, instead of stating a compari- 
son between the progress of the two countries, it would be more 
candid to compare the former and present state of this branch 
of husbandry in our own country.  [t is certain that all the dif- 
ferent species of our domesticated animals have been gre: itly im- 
proved both in form and size, within the last 50 years, most 
commonly by a judicious selection of breeders of the same race, 
and a more liberal supply of food, though in some instances by 
crossing with varieties from the South. Wherever the soil and 
climate. are favourable, as in the south-eastern counties, the 
most valuable races of cattle and sheep have been introduced, 
and then managed skilfully and profitably, combined with the 
most productive rotations of arable land. Even the recently 
imported Merinos, have already travelled as far as the remote 
Isles of Orkney, and, it is prob: able, will soon be widely spread 
over the better parts of the Highlands. A most excellent breed 


of horses for draught has been long reared in the western coun- 
ties, —the farmers of which have ‘also the merit of forming a 
stock of cattle for the dairy, not surpassed by any in the island. 
The West Highland, the Gallow: ay, and other breeds of cattle 


are too well know n to require any notice here,—though we must 
acknowledge that they were, till very lately, but little indebted 
for their valuable properties to the skill or care of their owners. 
But this remark will not apply to a large proportion of our sheep 
farmers. Both the carcase and the wool of the Cheviot flocks 
have long been the objects of skilful and systematic improvement; 
and this breed has been for many years gradually dislodging the 
less valuable but more hardy race of mountain sheep, froin all 
but the most elevated and stormy districts. 

It is thus that improvements in one leading branch of husband- 
ry, extend their influence to all the rest. “Che same green crops 
which have so greatly augmented the produce of our corn fields, 
have brought our cattle and sheep to a state of profitable matu- 
rity, before they reach half the age at which they were formerly 
brought to market. ‘The one ha ‘if of a given space of dry: soil- 
ed arable land, under an alternate rotation, gives as much corn, 
and the other half at least twice as much butcher meat as the 
whole did 50 years ago. 

I}. ‘The distinction between the gross and disposable produce 
of the soil, is sufficiently obvious. In the common language of 
the country, all that is carrie d to market, is called dispos able; 
that is, ail that remains after deductiny the seed ard the home 
consumption of the farmer, the labourers and the labouring cat- 
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ile. But it is not only that portion of the produce which is ne- 
cessarily consumed on the spot, and which n iay be more or less, 
necording to circumstances witch do not affect the res ult, that 
ouzht to be deducted, but also a quantity of produce, equal in 
‘alue to the payments made for farm work to tradesmen and la- 
bourers, wherever their residence may be, and in whatever me- 
cium they may be paid. By the term disposable, therefore, we 
understand what remains of the gross produce, after all the 
charges of production have been defrayed. On the amount of 
this earples depends the subsistence of all the other orders of the 
people, and its value in the market measures both the rent of the 
landholder and the profits of the farmer.—All those intellectual 
and mechanical contrivances, it is evident, which diminish the 
charges of producing bread and butchcr-meat, have an effect 
preciscly similar to the inventions which economize the labour 
and capital of the manufacturer. In both cases, indeed, some 
inconvenience is felt for a time by those whose labour is dispens- 
ed with ; but in both cases too, the community is benefited, by 
the greater abundance and consequent ches apness of the seve- 
ral articles. Besides, as this cheapness has a powerful effect in 
augmenting consumption, the capital saved in the first instante, 
or the greater part of it, is usu: ally reinvested in the unde rtak- 
ing; and the same, or even a greater number of hands, is em- 
ployed than before. It is not probable that the cotton manufac- 
ture, for example, would now employ so many people, if the 
mechanical inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and others, 
had not brought its fabries into general use by their cheapness. 
‘The thrashing mill, in lke mauner, has not diminished the 
number of farm labourers, as was so much dreaded; and wages 
have increased instead of diminishing,—because the capital saved 
by this machine, is now ¢1 ployed in extending agricultural im- 
provements, which the nse of it has rendered more profitable. 
The earliest, and one of the most valuable improvements in 
the agricultural m: achinery of Scotland, was that made upon 
the plough by James Small, an ingenious mechanic, soon after 
the year 1763. ‘To his skilful alterations on the old Scots plough 
we are indebted for the present weil-constructed implement, 
drawn by two horses. Leflore that time, as we have already ob- 
served, the plough was commonly worked, even in the southern 
counties, by four oxen and two horses; in other districts by 
cight, ten, or somet imes twelve oxen, and never by fewer than 
our horses, or two horses and two oxen. Smail’s improvements 
had the effect of diminishing the power required about two-filihs; 
while the work is executed by his plough with much greater ac- 
curacy in regard to the depth and breadth of the furrow-slice, 
and the angle at which it should rest, than by the old instru- 
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ment. Lord Kames, who warmly patronized Small, had the 
satisfaction of seeing his plough spread over the greater part of 
Berwickshire, and the counties adjacent; and his Lordship’s 
prediction, that two-horse plouglis would come into general use, 
has been verified since, throughout 1 all the Lowlands of Sc otlend. 
Several ingenious persons, since Smell’s time, have varied a little 
the form of some of its parts; and the recent introduction of 
ploughs made wholly of iron, deserves to be mentioned with 
approbation ; but, in ail the most essential points, there has been 
no material alteration. ‘The two-horse pk ugh, nearly such as 
Small left it, is now almost the only one used in the best culti- 
yated counties. 

The superior economy of two-horse ploughs is so obvious, 
and so considerable, that to us it seems quite unaccountable 
that they should not have long since banished the expensive 
teams which are still but too common in the Southern part of 
the Island. It is not improbable that Small availed himself of 
his knowledge of the Rotherham plough, for which a patent 
had been obtained so carly as 1720, in constructing that which 
goes by his name; and, if this be the case, it is one instance 
more of the greater facility with which improvements travel 
and establish the mselves in the North than among our South 
ern neighbours, with whom they have in most cases ori; ginated, 
Ploughs drawn by two horses, and even by one horse, were 
well known in E ngls ind before the middie of the seventeenth 
century; and yet, im several of the southern counties, three, 
four, and often five horses are still yoked to a clumsy unmas 
nageable machine, which does not go over so much ground in 
a given time, nor perform its work so well, as the plough drawn 
by two horses in this country. The expense of sina ing with 
a team of four horses, attended by a driver besides the plough- 
man—even though the horses should do all other sorts of work 
in proportion to their number, cannot be so little as 50 per cent. 
more than the expense of ploughing with two horses. ‘The an- 
nual charges of this small plough in Scotland are about 120/. on 
an average; and, as 60 acres may be cultivated by it, according 
to the rotations already mentioned, the yearly expense c hargeable 
on this account on every acre is 2/, When four horses are em- 
ployed, it cannot be less than 31. »—probably a good deal more. 
By this practice, therc:ore, the rent must be diminished not only 
i. per acre, but as much more as will be ec jus al to the profit of 
the farmer on this wasteful employment of his capital. But 
this is not all. Every well-ted horse consumes the produce of 
four acres of land of medium fertility; so that eight acres, 
which, under good managemeat, wouid give food for at least 
half as many human beings, are thus wantonly sacrificed to the 
most inexcusable perversity. 
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This charge will be retorted, we doubt not, if we should ven- 
ture to defend the employment of horses in preference to oxen 
for the general purposes of modern husbandry. It is neverthe- 
Jess certain, that horses are the Icast expensive, and by far the 
most convenient labourers, though oxen may be advantageously 
worked in particular situations. On all farms of a moderate 
size, cultivated for corn and green crops in regular succession, 
and where a thrashing-mill is not worked by animal power, espe~ 
cially on al! farms situated at a distance from markets, fuel and 
manure, oxen can seldom or never be employed on a great scale 
without much loss. An ox team capable of ploughing as much 
Jand as a pair of horses, will consume the produce of one-fourth 
more | ,nd, after allowing for the increase of their weight and va- 
Jue. It is to no purpose that calculations are oficred to show 
that oxen can be purchased for less mouey than horses—that 
the market value of the food they consume is in some places 
lower—that they are liable to fewer accidents—and that while 
the carcase of the ox goes to the shambles, that of the horse is 
thrown to the dogs or the durghil. “These specious arguments 
aré indeed well calculated to impose on that class whose igno- 
rance of rural affairs is so focetiously described by Burke. “But 
the proper question is, Whether, under the most approved 
courses of modern husbandry, the ox or the horse team will give 

the labour required, with the least consumption of produce? 
Will the produce of an acre of arable land, tor instance, return 
as much Jabour when consumed by oxen as by horses? The 

market price of that produce is merely a local and temporary 
circumstauce, and so is the price of the ‘animals themselves. In 
the vicinity of large towns, where no distant carriages are re- 
quired, and which might the ‘refore seem to be well adapted to 
the employment of oxen, it is acknowledged, that from the great 
demand for green crops, the price of their food is much higher 
than that of horses. Besides, it cannot be doubted, that a great 
demand tor working oxen would raise their price, —while that of 
horses would fall in a similar proportion. If a greater number 
were reared to meet this demand, other products would neces- 
sarily be diminished. ‘Lhe weight of beef gained during the 
period of labour must indeed be placed to the credit of the oxen; 
but the beef and labour together require a much greater extent 
of arable land for their production, than an equal quantity of 
each obtained separately ; the former by fattening oxen at three 
or four years old, and the latter by the use of horses. We must 
refer to the works before us, to the General Re port in particu- 
jar, for the further discussion of this much agitated question ; and 
shall only notice, that expense alone is not a sufficient criterion 
by which to decide it. Great exertions are required at particu. 
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lar seasons, and, in our variable climate, expedition is often a 
matter of the first importance. Of such exertions oxen are con- 
stitutionally incapable ; at least none of our present breeds can be 
compared, in this respect, with horses. Oxen have accordingly 
been laid aside in Scotland, with very few exceptions, in exact 
proportion to the progress of modern husbandry. * 

The Thrashing-mill is another instrument of still more re- 
cent introduction, which has had a powerful effect not only in 
diminishing the charges, but in augmenting the marketable pro- 
duce of land. After a great many unsuccessful attempts, this, 
useful machine, which had been long felt to be an important 
desideratum, was completed in all its essential parts by Mr Mei- 
kle, an ingenious mill-wright in East Lothian, about the year 
1786; though it afterwards received some considerable improve- 
ment, both from him and others, It is now employed on almost 
every farm that requires two or more ploughs throughout all the 


Lowland counties, —wrought by water, wind, or animal power, 


and in some few instances by steam. ‘The saving of labour by 
the use of a well constructed thras a particularly if driven 
by water, is so great, that every kind of ¢r:in is thrashed and 
dressed for market, at the expense of dressing alone, when the 
flail was employed. It is also much more perfectly separated 
from the straw, than it ever was by manual labour. ‘he expe- 


dition with which the operation is performe d, is a circumstance 
scarcely less important than its economy. When thrashed by 
the flail, corn usually lies for several days, sometimes weeks, on 
a damp floor, before it is cleaned, exposed to vermin and pil- 
fering ; whereas, by a good mill, a large quantity may be thrash- 
ed, completel ‘ly dressed, and secured in a granary ina few hours, 
and under the eye of the owner. ‘The work j is often performed, 
when the weather will not permit any operations out of doors ; 
and whether it be the object of the farmer to take advanti ure of 
the state of the markets, or to provide his seed-corn, or straw 
for his live stock, the thrashing-mill is an immediate and eflec- 


There is such a weight of authority on the other side, that we 
ein not to disregard the experience of other countries in support of 
what we have stated. The French, notwithstanding their more fa- 
vourable climate, seem to think as meanly of ox teams as the far- 
mers of Scotland. They are seldom employed, it seems, but by the 
Metayers. * Les travaux de la grande culture se font avec de che- 
vaux, et non avec de baufs. Cette preference n’est point due a une 
routine aveugle, comme on I’a avancé, elle est le resultat d’un calcul 
positif, celui d’une balance raisonnée des avantages et des inconve- 
niens que presente l’emploi de ces deux especes d’animaux.’ Nou- 
vreau Cours Complet d’ Agriculture. Par les Membres de la Section 
d’ Agriculture de U Institut de Fiance. tom. 3. p. 16h. Paris 1409 
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tual resource. A good deal of corn, too, may be preserved in 
an unfavourable harvest, when speedily thrashed, which would 
spoil on the field or in a stack. No other invention has given 
such facilities to the management of large concerns; nor has any 
other contributed so much to compensate for that division of 
Jabour, which, as Dr Smith justly observes, cannot be fully 
established in agricultural operations. ‘Though a thrashing. mill, 
of great power, is an expensive article; yet, when worked by 
water, it saves at least 5s. on every acre under corn, on all 
farms of a moderate size, and still more on large farms; and if 
we take into account all its other advantages, particularly the 
additional quantity of corn obtained from the straw, we shall 
not overrate its value, if we state it to be worth 10s. an acre to 
the vreater part of our corn farmers. * 

A great many other instruments have been brought into ge- 
neral use, by which the labours of agriculture are much abridg- 
ed, and the difierent operations executed with more accuracy 
and despatch. It is strange, that some of them are still but 
little known in several parts of the island. Tanners or winnow- 
ing machines were i: esoduced from Holland in the early part of 
the last century, and are now universally employed in Scotland. 
Waggons, which were never in great repate here, have been long 
since laid aside; and carts, drawn by two horses, and, where the 
roads will permit, by one horse, are now the only farm carriages 
used throughout all the Lowland counties. ‘The skilful construc- 
tion, and arrangement of farm- buildings and fences, have an cl- 
fect similar to machinery, in abridging labour; and much im- 
provement has been made in this departme nt of ‘late years. ‘The 
advantages of the central position, alone, of the buildings, are 
estimated to be equal to from i00/. to 2001. per annum, on exten- 
sive farms. (Elusbandry of Scotland, vol. I. p. 12. 

III. The laws, which we have already wotlenil peunoved the 
most serious obstructions to the progress of Agriculture in Scot- 
land. ‘Tithes, commons, and intermixed posse ssions, have been 
long since alenuan unknown in this part of the island; and poor- 
rates, even in the few places where an assessment has been re 
sorted to, are quite inconsiderable in amount, and fall equally 
upon the Jandhclder and occupier. But though the field thus 
cleared, offered a fair remuneration to the employment of 
skill and capital, and though there seemed to be no repugnance 
on the part of landholders to leases for a term of ycars, ‘the es- 
sential requisite of capital was by no means abundant. In imita- 

* To their meee we ought to notice, that a h ands ome sum was 
collected among them a few years ago, to reward Mr Meikle, whe 
died at an adv: eae age in ISILI. 
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tion of cur Eenelish brethren, too, a r part of our small capital was 
eagerly embarked in commercial pursuits. ‘The slow, and, in wre- 

neral, ‘moderate returns of agriculture, hel d out little inducement 
to those who saw larve fortunes rapidly accumulated by manu- 

factures and commerce. ‘The condition of the farmer was also 
far from being enviable, when pouapeel with that of a thrivine 
tradesman :—the latrer depended upon the public at large, and the 

extent of his dealings was limited only by his me ans :—the fore 
mer was still thoucht to be connected by some mysterious tie 
with his landlord,—and the extent of his business was prescrib- 
ed by prejudice and the lingering spirit = te feudal system. 
While the sentiments of Lord K: ames, Mr Wedderburn and 
others, in favour of small farms, gave a ‘ous to the public 
mind, it was quite impossible that eapital should be attracted to- 
wards agriculture. No man, much above the condition of a 
common labourer, would ever enter into a profession in whiclr 
the highest prize was the occupation of 2 farm of 100 or 150 
acres at rack-rent. If, by great good fortune and unceasing in- 
dustry, such farmers acquired a tittle spare capital, it was more 
likely that it should find its way to other more inviting employ- 
ments, than be reinvested in agriculture; which this limite ition, 
indeed, virtually prohibited. Accordingly, im those manufac- 

turing districts where farms are small, agriculture has made 
much less progress than in others where the population is nei- 
ther so numerous nor so wealthy. Indeed, wh rever agriculture 
has come into close contact with manufactures and commerce, it 
seems to have shrunk from the unerual contest : tf we wish to 





see it in its greatest perfection in Britain, we must go to those 
couuties where the investment of capital has not been obstruct- 
ed by diminutive possessions, nor monopolized by the superior 
allurements of commerce. It has been indirectly benefited, in- 
deed, in an eminent degree, by the increase and prosperity of 
our commercial population, by w hi h the demand for its pro- 
ducts has been so greatly augmented ; br ity upon a fair estimate, 
it has probably gained nothing by a transference of capital. 

We can scarcely assign a much earlier date to me liberal ap~ 
plication of ‘ enpital to Scotish avriculture, than the period of the 
French Revolution, and the war, in which we have t a en so large 
a share almost ever since. ‘The interrmption of our intercourse 
with the corn-exporting countries, at a time when our produce 


} was considerably below the wants of our population, bad the 


eflect of raising prices much above their former level. Several 
) bad seasons, too, within the last twenty years, occasioned so 


| enormous an advance in the price of corn, as to furnish, in ab- 


undance, to many of our farmers, both the means and the ma- 
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deed, derived no advantage from this advance; they had little 
or nothing to bring to market, and they suffered in common 
with the great body of the people. During all this period, how- 
ever, the capital employed in agriculture has been increasing; 
and though there is a great want of it in the Northern districts, 
where moral as well as physical causes still obstruct the progress 
of improvement,—almost all the Eastern counties bear evidence 
of its liberal and successful application. 

Besides this advance in the price of produce, there can be 
no doubt that the agricultural improvement of Scotland has 
been greatly promoted by the aid afforded by our Banking esta- 
blishments,—though it would be too much to say with Sir ‘dames 
Stewart, that it has been entirely owing to this cause. No such 
effect has been produced by them generally throughout the isl- 
and. ‘The enterprising spirit of commerce must have destroy- 
ed the prejudices of feudalism, and, raised the cultivator from a 
state of ignorance and degradation, before credit could be brouglit 
in aid of capital. 

But from whatever source capital may have been derived, it 
is evident, we think, that its liberal employment in agriculture 
must depend, in a great measure, on the nature of the conne- 
xion which subsists between the lendholder and the farmer. 
Next to the influence of laws, the private agreement of the par- 
ties is a matter of the utmost importance. Public opinion, in- 
deed, may for a time operate with all the force of legislative en- 
actments on the specific terms and general character of this a- 
agreement ; but both the one and the other have ceased to ex- 
ert any very powerful influence hostile to the progress of im- 
provement. And the connexion between landlord and tenant, 
in Scotland, seems gradually assuming that commercial charac- 
ter which we conceive to Le most beneficial to the public at 
large, as well as most just in itsclf, and advantageous to the 
parties themselves. 

There is no greater proof to be found of the improvement of 
public opinion in matters of rural economy, than the change 
which it has undergone, within these few years, in regard to the 
much agitated question about the size of farms. When an im- 

yroved system of husbandry began to be introduced, and was 
adopted by only a few enlighte ned individuals, the profits which 
it yielded them, and the: capital which they gradually accu- 
mulated, natarally sought for employment in an enlargement 
of their farms; and it was ev idently the interest of landholders 
to give such inen a preference over their more slothful and ob- 
stinate brethren, who persisted in the former unprofitable ma- 
nagement. ‘This was so clearly a matter of right as well as of 
interest, that no objection, it might have been thought, could 
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have been made to such transactions, that would not apply with 
equal force to the right of property itself ; and indeed, if, arbi- 
trary limits were to be prescribed to the occupancy of any one 
man, it required but a slight extension of the principle, or ra- 
ther of its application, to beat down all the fences which secure 
the property and industry of every order of society ;—an Agra- 
rian Jaw alone would not, upon that principle, have been near- 
ly enough, in this commercial country: But the effect of this 
necessary operation of private interest, in the case of agri- 
culture, was more obvious and immediate than the effect, pre- 
cisely similar, which results from the skill, capital, and i 
dustry of a few merchants or manufacturers, brought into com- 
petition with others of th ¢ profession, who are less able or for- 
tunate than themselves. ‘In the one case, a number of fami- 
lies were at once removed (rom abodes, to which, accordivg to 
the notions of the times, they had acquired a sort of prescrip- 
tive right by long possession,—but they carried all their own 
pri operty alony with them; in the other, the weaker rivals give 

ay gradu ally, but are at last compelled to betake themselves to 
other employments, after all their fortuxe perhaps has been lost 
in the ineffectual struggle. Great mercantile and manufiactur- 
ing establishments, inde ed, are things very little less dangerous 
than great farms. <A few individuals may, for a time, suffer in- 
directly from these overpowering monopolists. Bat the farm- 
er’s limits are necessarily prescribed by the nature of his busi- 
ness, and the interest of the landholder; and, at the end of a 
few years at most, he must encounter, ,upon nearly equal terms, 
the rivals whom his temporary success may have brought for- 
ward. If his concerns are above thosre profitable dimensions, 
which are always indicated by the amount of the proprietor’s 
rent-roll, he must then reduce them within more moderate 
bounds, 

After all the attention we can give to the subject, it is not in 
our power, we contess, to lend the worthy Baronet, who has 
afforded us so much instruction in rural aff. Airs, any assistance 
in his elaborate inquiry about the proper size of farms. But 
such of our readers as are very curious on this point, may pro- 
bably be gratified by a iearne ‘d Dissertation on the subject, in the 
second volume of the Husbandry of Scotland, page 103. The 
proper size of nzne different classes ot farms is there distinctly spe- 
cified, both in Scotch and English acres. If our author’s classes 
and specifications were adopted, it would save a good deal of trou- 
ble both to land agents and applicants, when a great estate comes 


to be let. Instead of a long advertisement, announcing the ex- 
tent of the arable and pasture land of every particular farm, and 


often conclad oe the perplexing assurance, that they will be 
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let together or separately as offerers may incline, it would only 
be necessary to mention the farms by their appropriate names of 
Dairy, Commercial, &c.; and every man who wanted a farm 
would thus see at once whether or not he had a chance to be ac- 
commodated. . 

But if there must be a proper size of farms, it is probable that 
the interest of the landlord and tenant will in every case settle 
the point even better than our author’s Dissertation. The truth 
is, that it is not less impracticable to fix a precise limit, than it 
is absurd and indiscreet to attempt it. All farms above this 
proper size must be held to be too large—not in so far as the 
interest of the proprietor and occupier is coneerned, (for of that 
they may be allowed to judge for themselves), but too large to be 
consistent with the interest of the community. It is here the 
fault lies: the speculation would be otherwise as harmless as it 
is trivial. Now it appears to us quite certain, that the public 
interest can never be affected by the size of farms, provided land 
is let for what it will bring in a fair open market. It is the ine 
terest of the landholder, to draw the utmost possible revenue 
from his property, taking care, however, to deal with a substan- 

tial tenant ; and to encourage a free competition on the part of 
farmers, is the most likely method to attain his purpose. Again, 
it is the interest of the tenant, that he may be able to pay his 
rent, to raise the greatest possible quantity of those products 
for which there is the best demand in his particular situation. 
And, finally, it is no less clearly for the advantage of the com- 
munity at large, that the market should be fully supplied with 
those products, not for a few months after harvest only, but re- 
gularly throughout the year. 

We do not say that all these objects will, in every case, be 
better promoted ‘by large than by sinall farms, taking these in- 
definite expressicns in the sense of our author. On the con- 
trary, we are very well satisfied with all the sizes he mentions, 
—from the villager’s little farm of four acres to the great commer- 
cial one of exactly 2540 acres. ‘The most profitable size, hows 
ever, must depend upon soi! and climate, and a variety of local 
circumstances ; but, in particular, on the effectual demand which 
the skill and capit: al of farmers may occasion,—and which will 
vary in different disiricts at the same period, and in the same 
district at different periods. Noi only will the size of a large 
arable farm be thought too small for a sheep-walk, but an ara- 
ble farm which might be thouvht extravagantly large in Caith- 
ness, would be deemed but a very moderate one in Berwick- 
shire; though Lord Ko: vopriecur of the latter county, 
recommended # tex on every tarm that required three ploughs, 
not forty years ago. 
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The principal objections that have been made to large farms 
are, first, that they depopulate the country; which is certainly true 
when applied to store farms in our hilly districts, where there is 
profitable employment for only a fewinhabitants,—but as certainly 
false when applied to tillage farms,—on which it has been ascer- 
tained, by actual enumeration, that many more hands have been 
employed since farms were enlarged;—and, secondly, that great 
farmers frequently keep back their corn from market until they 
obtain a monopoly price, especially in seasons of scarcity,—a no- 
tion which is now almost too preposterous even for an alehouse 
politician. On the other hand, it is quite evident that some re- 
cent and most valuable mechanical inventions could never have 
come into general use, if there had been no farms of more than 
100 or 150 acres ;—that no great improvement could have been 
made in our live-stock ;—that there would have been still less 
room than there is at present for the division of labour, and for 
its accumulation, for the purpose of despatch at pafticular sea- 
sons ;—that there could not have been that systematic arrange- 
ment, by which every different quality of soil is made to produce 
those crops, and to feed those sorts of animals for which it is 
best calculated ;—that it would have been almost impossible in- 
deed to practise convertible husbandry at all, which, by com- 
bining tillage and pasturage on the same farm, contributes so 
powerfully to sustain and augment the fertility of the soil ;— 
that the surplus produce for the supply of towns would have 
been inconsiderable at all times, and, from the general poverty 
of small tenants, brought to market in too great abundance in the 
early part of the season, instead of apportioning it over the whole 
year,—and in bad seasons there would have been no surplus at 
all ;—and that, in short, as no person of capital and enterprizé 
would ever have entered into the profession, our extensive moors 
and mosses, and indeed all our interior soils, must have remain- 
ed in their natural state, or been partially and most unprofit- 
ably improved under the delegated management of great pro- 
prietors. 

Nevertheless, it is quite easy to conceive a country so fertile, 
and a people so skilful and industrious, as to make it the inte- 
rest of all parties that farms should be generally small; but this 
is by no means the case in any part of Scotland, except in the 
vicinity of large towns. But alter a certain progress has been 
made in the diffusion of knowledge and capital, the enlargement 
of farms seems to proceed no farther,—and at one stage more 
they have been seen to diminish. ‘There have been many in- 
stances of eight or ten separate farms in the occupancy of one 
man, which, at the expiration of his leases, were divided among 
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several successful competitors, who could bestow that minute 
superintendance on the cultivation of 300 acres, which no man 
can give to that of $000. ‘They were thus able to pay a higher 
rent, and preferred accordingly. Wherever a free competition 
is permitted, it is only in the earlier stages of improvement that 
farms can be so accumulated ; and though there are still a few 
instances to the contrary, even in our best cultivated counties, 
they are rare almost in proportion to the progress of modern 
husbandry. 

During this progress, large farms are eminently beneficial ; 
and indeed, at no period can the community suffer from any 
possible extension of farms. The object, in this commercial 
country, is not that every man should cultivate the soil, or even 
that a greater population than can be profitably employed should 
be retained in the country. That mode of occupancy which 
gives the largest surplus for the subsistence of all the other clas: 
ses of society, is the one in every respect the most advantage- 
ous in Britain, whatever may be the case in some other coun- 
tries. The best criterion of this, is the amount of rent, or, in 
other words, the price of that surplus under deduction of the 
farmer’s profits. It is idle to suppose that he can pay a higher 
rent than a number of small farmers, by means of any saving 
in family expenses ; nor can there be any great dimmution in 
the outlay of the proprietor for houses and fences, which might 
induce him to give a preference to one great farmer. The per- 
sonal labour of small tenants--the mean accommodations with 
which they are contented—their parsimonious style of living— 
and their close attention to those small profits which never come 
into the pocket of a great farmer, warrant the conclusion, that 
if they cdnnot pay so high a rent, it is because they cannot 
bring to market so large a surplus. Wherever the case is other- 
wise, the interest of the landlord, which is precisely the same 
with that of the public, will prevent him from laying their pos- 
sessions into one large farm. It is indisputable, however, that 
the frequent exercise of this right of property within the last 
thirty years, has materially promoted the agricultural improve- 
ment of Scotland. 

The last circumstance we shall mention as having contributed 
to promote the progress of our agriculture, is the almost uni- 
versal practice of holding on Jeases for aterm of years. A te- 
nant at will is scarcely known in the Lowlands of Scotland; 
end it appears to us quite indisputable, that no confidence in 
the character of a proprietor, cither can or ought to stand in the 
place of a valid lease. It is a common thing for a tenant in our 
best cultivated districts, to expend so large a sum in the early 
part of his lease, that more than half the term elapses before he 
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is indemnified by this increase of produce. He seldom, indeed, 
reaps any profit in the first four or six years, during which he 
usually makes the utmost exertion to bring his land into a high 
state of fertility, and to improve all the waste parts, which pro- 
mise to reimburse him before the expiration of his lease. We 
cannot well conceive with what prudential views a tenant af will 
can invest his capital on the costly improvements of another 
person’s property, which he cannot hope to be returned in less 
than ten or fifteen years. ‘The duration of a lease may, indeed, 

be longer or shorter, according to the condition of the land ; 
and there may be some highly improved tracts, where all the 
necessary outlay should be returned within the year; but few or 
no instances of this are to be found in Scotland, where leases 
for at least nineteen years are considercd essential to all spirited 
improvements, 

The covenants of our leases, in so far as regards the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, are seldom objectionable. In the most improve 
ed counties, one or two leading clauses of a prohibitory na- 
ture secure the interest of the Jandlord, without in any de- 
gree restraining the just freedom of the tenant. It is seldom 
that any particular course of management is prescribed till to- 
ward the end of the lease—when the interests of the two parties 
concerned, which had been previously identified, begin to di- 
verge. Liven then, both the prohibitory and directing cove- 
nants have no other object than to restore the land to the pro- 
prietor without deterioration—an object, however, which i 
many cases might be better secured, by entering into a new lease 
two or three years before the expirauon of the current tern. 
This plan certainly deserves to be more generally resorted to, 
wherever the tenant in possession is unobjectionable. Lord 
Kames’s perpetual lease, so far as we know, has never been ad- 
opted in Scotland.-—The principal covenants in modern leases, 
therefore, ave, that the tenant shall not take two corn crops in 
succession ; and that, at the expiration of his term, he shall 
leave to his successor a certain proportion of the farm for fallow 
or fallow crops, and under cultivated herbage. Straw is never 
allowed to be sold, except near Jarge towns where manure can 
be procured, The tenant receives the houses and fences in 
vhat is called a habitable and tenantable condition; and must 
leave them so at Mis removal, incurring all the charges of repairs 
during his possession. 

IV. But it is necessary to consider some other parts of the 
system of connexion between landlord and tenant im Scotland, 
under a new division of the subject, as they are among the most 
powertul obstacles to the progress ob eres ul tural improvement. 


\ \ 


ee cannot forbear objecting, at the outset, to the uacgual 
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terms on which the parties first come together. Land, like o- 
ther commodities, is purchased cither by auction, or private a- 
greement ; but the temporary occupation of land must be pur- 
chased, in most instances, in neither of these ways, but by a 
sort of combination of both. It is not the right of the landlord 
to make the most of his property, that we object to—not the 
most unlimited competition of the tenantry ; nor do we see any 
reason to complain of letting farms by auction, with a power of 
selection on the part of the proprietor. Our objection to — 
by private offers is, that this mode of dcing business is unusual, 
and of rather a mysterious nature——occasioning a great deal of 
anxiety to the offerer—tempting him to rashness, sometimes so far 
as to overbid himself by a second offer, though at the time thehigh- 
est on the list—and encouraging suspicions of favouritism and In- 
justice on the part of the proprietor and his agents. It isa matter 
of prudence, indeed, for a landlord to be satisfied with the cir- 
cumstances of the highest bidder, as well as with the rent offered ; 
but a favourite candidate may be brought up to the same offer, 
and indemnified by other covenants, without any just grounds 
of preference. In every case of this kind, it is evident that the 
rejected candidate, if not particularly objectionable, -has reason 
to complain of injustice. He had come torward on the faith of 
being dealt with impartially, and received as tenant, if his terms 
entitled him to a preference. Such an assurance is clearly im- 
plied in the advertisement calling for private offers. We can- 
not conceive any good reasons why a proprietor should not ask 
a rent for his farms, if he chuses to let them by private agree- 
ment; but if he is so unfortunately situated, as neither to be a 
judge of their value himself, nor to be able to obtain the assist- 
ance of professional men, the next best alternative is to expose 
them to be let by auction, reserving to himself a power of either 
chusing among the last two or three offerers, or of obliging the 
highest offerer to give security for the performance of his en- 
gagement. 

A second, and still more formidable obstacle, is inherent in 
the nature of the lease itself. The law of Scotland does not al- 
low a tenant to subset his farm, or transfer his lease, without 
the express consent of the londlord ; and, far from granting this 
consent, the greater part of leases contain an express prohibi- 
tion of all subtenants and assignees, legal and conventional.— 
There is a delecins persone, it seems, presumed, in all leases for 
19 or 21 years, but not in liferent leases,—a distinction which 
we do not proless to be able to account for; as in leases of the 
latter description, we should think there must be more regard 
paid to the personal character of the tenant, than in leases for 
a term certain to a tenant and his heirs} ‘This presumption is 
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not in the least weakened by the circumstance of the farm having 
been let by auction to the highest bidder. It is rather strange, 
we confess, that any pradent man should ever invest his fortune 
in the improvement of another person’s property on such terms ; 
and still more strange that he should ever obtain credit, te any 
considerable amount, from others. Both these occurrences are 
nevertheless very common among men who are, in other re- 
spects, sufficiently careful of their interest. It has been ingeni- 
ously remarked, that we are better farmers than some of our 
southern neighbours, because our soil and climate are mach in- 
ferior to theirs; and perhaps capital may be attracted towards 
agriculture, with a degree of impetuosity proportioned to the 
obstructions it has to encounter, and the danger to which it is 
afterwards exposed. But the current, how rapid soever, must, 
it is probable, soon turn aside, and be contented to flow in other 
channels. A still more effectual clause has begun to find its wa 
into practice ; by which it is stipulated, not only that the credi- 
tors of a tenant shall have no claim upon the lease, but that the 
lease itself shall be forfeited by his bankruptcy, even though the 
rent be regularly paid, and every other covenant strictly compli- 
ed with,—nay, though the tenant himself continue to reside on 
the spot, and personally superintend the management as for- 
merly. It is but justice to add, that such a clause is by no means 
common, and has been very rarely enforced. 

After noticing such covenants as these, it is scarcely worth 
while to add, that a lease, by the law of Scotland, is a deed of 
strict entail: None but the heir at law can succeed to the farm, 
though he may have been already provided for, and be engaged, 
on the death of his predecessor, in a quite different profession, 
on the opposite side of the globe. A tenant has not a power to 
bequeath his lease to his younger children, though the whole for- 
tune of the family may have been sunk in the improvement of 
his farm; nor to make any provision for them out of the pro- 
fits accruing after his deal, though these may be clearly owing 
to that expenditure. 

It is not easy to conceive any bad consequences, that are 
likely to ensue, either to the landholder or the community, from 
conferring on a tenant a right to carry his lease to market, 
whenever he finds it inconvenient to continue the possession of 
his farm. It is contrary to all rules of expediency, as well as 
justice, to interfere with his family arrangements, by restricting 
its destination to the heir at law. And, to declare the lease for- 
feited by the tenant’s bankruptcy ;—to prevent his creditors from 
drawing the advanced rent of a farm, improved by their own 
funds ;—to seize the moment of embarrassment, to whatever 
cause it may be owing, to appropriate to himself that capital, 
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which confidence had invested in the improvement of his pro- 
perty, seem to us to. entitle the landholder, we will confess, to a 
more severe appellation than we are willing to bestow. There is 


no difficulty in securing his interest in any case: If thie law of 


itself is not fully adequate, as we think it is, it is quite easy to 
bring one or two simple end equitable stipulations to its aid,— 
such indeed as respectable land agents are now in the balls of 
introducing into leases. It isa mockery of law to allege, that the 
Janclord’s delectus persona, in most instances a mere fiction, 
handed down to us from the military tenure of the feud lal system, 
should be allowed to defeat the clainis of substantial justice. 


We are under no apprehension thai this mght to dispose of 


the lease would raise up a class of middlemen to oppress the far- 
mer. We should as soon believe that the corn dealer is a mo- 
m polist who fattens on the misery of the poor. If the middle- 
man of Ireland, or the tacksinan of the Highlands of Scotland, 
really oppress the tenantry, he must find the means of doing so 
in the excess and the poverty of the rustic population, which seeks 
for a scanty subsistence in its mud-walled cottage, by the miscrable 
cultivation of a few roods of potatoes. Thec lass of middlemen in- 
troduce themselves between the Proprietor and Cultivator, not as 
the owners of capital vested in the soil, but as agents who relieve 
the landh. Ider from the labour and risk of dealing with a great 
number of men, who are in many respects below the condition 
of common labourers. Let the tenantry once obtain capital,—and 
the present race of middlemen will immediately dis: yppear: ‘They 
awe their origin to this general poverty, which they may have 
some eflect in perpetuating, but which they ce rtainly have not 
occasioned. But the middle nl of whom we speak, isa different 
yerson, and has very different people to deal with. He has lent 
his capital and talents to the improvement of a subject over which 
his lease is virtually a mortg»ge for his repayment and remu- 
neration :—this he transfers to another person, with all the rights 
which he himself enjoyed, and under all the obligations of the 
lease, for which, however, he still remains responsible. The 
safety of the subject itsell, the rights of the owner, or the interest 
of the subjenant, are in no degree compromised by this transac- 
tion. ‘The principal tevant would not in this country find his 
account in a minute subdivision of his farm, even if permission 
were granted him; and, in every case, his interest must lead him 
to sublet to a substantial farmer, who thus increases the security 
of the landlord. ‘those who seriously entertain any fears from 
the general adoption of this equitable arrangement, may find res 
lief in examining the present condition of several large estates 
which have been let within these few ycars, with a power of as- 
signing and subletiing. But with those whose real objection is to 
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the independence of their tenantry—-who wish to retain some- 
what of the power of the feudal system, and, af the same time 
to draw the utinost possible revenue from their land, the only 
arguments that can be of any avail must be found in their rental 
book. 

According to this ‘ General Report,’ about one-third part of 
the territory of Scotland is believed to be held under the fetters 
of strict entail, and can neither be divided nor brought to mar- 
ket. * It seldom happens,’ observes the author of the Wealth 
of Nations, ‘ that a great proprietor is a great improver ;’ and 
the restrictions of a deed of entail deprive him of the os ans, 
and in some instances even ol the i indiingtan,'§ oimprove. * Af- 
ter small proprietors,’ says the same writer, ‘ rich and great 
‘ farmers are, in every country, the principal improvers;’ But 
he elsewhere observes, that * to purchase land is, everywhere in 
Europe, a most unprofitable employment of a small capital. ’ 
If, then, our soil shall ever be brought to the highest profitable 
state of improvement, this must be effected chiefly by tenants 
holding on leases for a term of years, and whose c: ipital shall be 
equally y well protected with that of the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes. Fortunately a regard to politica] influence does 
not in Sex ants stand in the way of such leases; and the act 
1770 has, in a great measure, obviated the eflects of the in judi- 
cious hanpiatone of entails. No law or custom, therefore, pre- 
vents the terms of the agreement between the landiord and farmer 
from being equitable, and alike beneficial to both; and the claims 
of the Church and Poor do not proscribe the operations of the 
farmer, or intercept the profits of his expensive im iprovements. 

It is principally to the comparatively liberal connexion be- 
tween the owner and occupier of land, which has prevailed 
late years, that we must ascribe the great progress of our ogri- 
culture: And to the complete relinquishment cf all obsolete and 
unequal covenants, we look forward for its further extension and 
improvement ;—among others, of the degrading right of de- 
stroying fences and winter crops in the pursuit of game, on 
fiek’s which the landlord himself cannot enter, without permis- 
sion, for other purposes. ‘To promote this great national object, 
little more is necessary in Scotland, than to offer the same terms 
to the empléyment of capital in agriculture as in manulactures 
and commerce, as far as the diflerent nature of these pursuits 
will cdauit We should then see a considerable number of what 
our cuthor hes designated by the title of * Commercial Farms, 
fora time for the express purpose of improvement, by men 
who would spurn at the idea of dependence, --of remaining fix- 

{ venty years,—and of being restrained from 
capital at pleasure. Every measure which 
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obstructs the investment of capital in the improvement of our 
territory, is injurious to the interest of the proprietors them- 
selves, in the first instance, whatever short-sighted avarice may 
pretend; and, what is of infinitely more importance, prevents 
the natural increase of population, and of that description of 
national wealth, which is the most durable in itself, and the least 
assailable by foreign rivalry or hostile combination. 


-—-_—_———————— 


Art. VI. Lettre d Son Excellence Monseigneur le Prince de 
Talleyrand Perigord, Ministre et Secretaire d’Etat de S. M. 
T. C. au Departement des Affaires Etrangeres, et son Plenipo- 
tentiaire au Congres de Vienne, au Sujet de La Traite des 
Negres. Par W. Witnerrorce, Ecuyer, Membre du Par- 
lement Britannique. ‘Traduite de l’Anglais. 8vo. pp. 98. 
A Londres, Schulze. Paris, Le Normand. 1814. 


The Speech of Sir Samuel Romilly in the House of Commons on 
the Twenty-eighth June \8i4, on that Article in the Treaty of 
Peace which relates to the Slave Trade. Cadell & Davis. 
London, 1814. 

Remarks on the Ordonnance issued at Paris, 29th August 1814, 
Jour the Reestablishment of the French Slave Trade, and on the 
Proposition submitted to the Chamber of Deputies by General 
Desfourneauz, on the Sulject of St Domingo ; with Notices re- 
specting the present State of that Island. Extracted from the 
Christian Observer for September 1814. London, Hatch- 
ard, 1814, 


De UV Intérét de la France ad ’Egard de la Traite des Negres. 
Par J. C. L. Simonve bE Sismonpi. 8vo. pp. 59. A Ge- 
neve, Paschond. Paris, Paschond. * 1814. 


Refutation dun Ecrit, intitulé, * Iesumé du Temoignage touchant 
* la Tvaite des Negres, adressé aux differents Puissances de la 
* Chretienté.’ Par M. Pauisor, Baron vE Beavuvois, A- 
vocat a la Cour Royale de Paris; Ancien Conseiller au Con- 
seil Superieur du Cap Frangais, He St Domingue; Membre 
de!’ Institut de France. S8vo. pp.56. Paris, Blanchard. 1814, 

Considerations Importants sur V Abolition de la Traite des Negres. 
Adresséi:s aux Negutiateurs des Puissances Continentales qui 
devient assister au Congrés de Vienne. Par un Porruaais. 
8vo. pp. 31. Paris, Baillent. 1814, 

Des Colonies ; et particuliercment de celle de St Domingue, Me- 
moire EHisturique et Politique. Par le Colonel Matenrant, 
Sous-Inspecteur aux Revues, Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
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neur, Proprietaire a St Domingue, Ex-delegué du Gouverne- 
ment Frangais a Surinam. 8yvo. pp. $34. A Paris, Audi- 
bert. 1814. 


HESE are not, by any means, the whole of the works which 
the extraordinary interest of this subject has produced 
within a few weeks in this country and in France. But they 
contain whatever is most worthy of our attention; and are by 
far the most distinguished by the celebrity of their authors, as 
well as by their intrinsic merits, It is indeed highly gratifying 
to observe the deep and universal anxiety which the question of 
the Abolition has once more, and, we would fain hope, in its 
last stage, excited. The public feeling in this country is not 
easily awakened a second time upon any topic, after it has been 
called into full action, and then fallen into repose. The vast 
and general sensation produced by the first development of the 
horrible traffic in human flesh, speedily g gave place to a much 
more sober and partial sentiment of reprobation ; ; no small dif- 
ficulty was experienced in attracting the attention of the public 
to the discussion for many’ years; it was pretty uniformly de- 
bated among empty benches in those august assemblies whose 
walls can scarce contain their crowds when a person of honour 
is to be attacked, or a female of easy virtue is to give evidence ; 
and it was only by slow steps, chiefly through the unremitting 
exertions of the Press (the grand source of evil, according to 
the pretended friends of regular government, and many of the 
warmest abolitionists), that the original feeling of execration for 
the Slave ‘Trade was at all revived, or that, through the progress 
of information, it became a steady principle. This change was 
indeed most important ; and to it was principally owing, both 
the ultimate victory over the traftic, and the recent revival of 
the popular sentiment against it, when the treaty of Paris exhi- 
bited the spectacle of that trade restored by the religious and 
merciful family of the Bourbons, in the first transports of their 
gratitude to Heaven for regaining the throne of St Louis. 

In our Number for June, we anticipated a very general ex- 
pression of those feelings so honourable to the nation. We be- 
lieve not far short of a thousand petitions were rapidly present- 
edto Parliament, from every part of the country. All parties 
in politics, all sects of religion, laying aside their habitual animo- 
sities, vied with cach other in expressing the sentiments, which 
all who were Englishmen and Christians—let us rather say, all 
who were men—seemed alike to feel. ‘Ihe time-serving tools of 
government, overborne by the general current, dared not raise 
their voices to interrupt proceedings, far trom agreeable to their 
employers ;. and, with the exception of, we believe, two places, 
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every attempt to check the prevailing current was signally defeated, 
Even in this part of the island, where political independence is 
so little known, and even so little respected by our calculating 
countrymen, * some mectings were held, and some resolutions 
carried. In Parliament, it’is true, very little sympathy was 
shown with these feelings ; the usual majorities rejected all mo~ 
tions of censure, and approved of the offensive stipuiations ; and 
the same assemblies which one day voted, un: inimously, address- 
es to the Throne full of universal phil: inthropy, and detestation 
of the traffic, were pleased, on the next, to honour with their 
approbation the measures by which a vast portion of Africa was 
given up once more to the dominion of darkness and bloodshed, 
But the people were pretty nearly as unanimous one way as their 
virtual representatives (to use the technical term) were the « aay 
—and the storm broke upon the heads of the Court and its ad- 
herents with a force which, we strongly suspect, would be found 
very effoctual, were an opportunity “of again disposing of the 
question by treaty to be afforded them. ‘The sense of Parlia- 
inent would, we venture to think, be overlooked, and even its 
known good humour towards ministerial failings not be impli- 
ciily relied on. Indeed, the conduct of the Court upon the 
Slave Trade, has presented the most signal confirmation of the 
opinion universally prevalent, wherever men have given them- 
selves the trouble to think upon the subject, that so far from the 
late successes: being the oe of the Prince Regent's ministers, 
they narred the only parts of the piece which it fell to their lot 
to per rform. Fortanate in a great General in Spain, and ina 
hard frost in Russia, but doub ly happy it, a Coadjutor, without 
whom it is much to be feared all their other successes and al- 
liances would have availed but little, the cooperation of Buona- 
parte’s unbridled fury, they succeeded wherever nothing was 
left to themselves to arrange or to execute. In America and 
the Colonies they had every “thing their own way, and they ma- 
naged in their usual manner. ‘They gave up the West Indies to 
the Slave ‘Frade; and net only contrived to continue at war 
with the United States, when every cause of quarrel had nem 
and nothing b we ee could possibly result from the contest- 
thing of some difficulty ;--but actually suceeeded in a feat which 
it required their own “skill to perform—the discomfiture of the 
English naval resources by the American marine ; of which, by 

* The total want of eve ry thing like » popular elections, is the we 
known reason why politic al feelings and popular spirit so rarely break 
forth in Scotland, It is remarkable, that on some great occasions, 
when almost every town and county in England met to petition 
addrers, not a sirgle such anceting was held im Scatland. 
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a whimsical coincidence, @e have learnt the existence in the 
same documents that detail its successes. Whatever difference 
of opinion (and it can be but slight) may exist regarding the 
rest of their conduct, there is none with regard to the revival of 
the Slave Trade ; and for this gross mismanagement » clears O- 
riginating in their lukewarmness towards the cause, hum: anity 
js now daily and hourly suffering in both parts of the globe. 

If this feeling has been universal in E wgland, we lament to 
think that an oppesite sentiment has been “equally prevalent in 
France. Want of information upon the question ; erroneous 
views of their commercial interests ; and great nativval j Jealousy 
and suspicion,—have conspired to diffuse among the people of 
that country,—at least those portions of the population which ex- 
ercise any influence over such discussions, the inhabitants of the 
larger towns,——an obstinate and rooted conviction, that England 
has only given up the traflic because it was her interest to abau- 
don it; and that France has now ar equal interest in reviving 
it, We state the proposition in its most mild and tolerable 
form ; for we are fully aware that a vast number of persons hold 
the much more absurd doctrine, that our abolition hac 1, from the 
am st, no other object but a plot to ruin the colonial prosperity 

f France. ‘To attack such delusious abruptly, and in front as 
i were, would be almost as imprudent as to disregard and pass 
them by. Whatever might have been possible at the begin- 
ning of the counter-revolution, when the Allies occu pied Paris, 
and England had not given up her conquests, nothing can 
be more certain than that the united power of the Court and 
the leading statesmen of France could not new attempt, with 
any safety, either the abandonment of the African trade or the 
colonies. ‘The government must be stronger and more popular ; ; 
the public mind must be more enlightened ; time must be al 
forded for national animosities to subside; above all, Engiand 
must be more removed from the discussion,—belore any hopes 
can be entertained of destroying the I'rench Slave Trade, whieh 
we so unwarily revived under the notion of giving it only a five 
years existence. All that should in the mean time be attempted, 
is to diffuse wholesome information, with the prospect of its 
reaching France directly or indirectly. Coming trom this quar- 
ter, without any possibility of suspicion that the | government bas 
a hand in promoting it, such a discussion of the matter as the 
works before us suggest, may peradventure produce some salu- 
tary effect. The mode in which we purpose to treat this sub- 
ject may appear somewhat desuitory, as we intend to offer the 
remarks that oceur on each work in its order ;—but we fear it 
ix in vain to expect that the attention of the public, either here 
or abroad, will be attracted to a systematic dissertation on the 
Slave ‘Trade; aud the method now adepted is recommended 
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still further by the facilities which it@ffords of interweaving the 
information fitted to both countries respectively, with the com- 
ments so peculiarly required from calm and impartial observers, 
at a moment of .no ding ferment on either side. 

I. Mr Wilberforce’s letter to Talleyrand is clearly entitled to 
our first attention. We must first observe, that the personage 
to whom it is addressed is not very judiciously chosen. For 
though, in such cases, the public be the real correspondent, 
yet, when an individual is singled out, he should be one who, 
for the occasion, may fairly represent the bulk of the readers; 
and a very ludicrous effect may be produced by not attending to 
this rule. Into this error, accordingly, our author frequently 
runs, and of necessity, in the course of his argument. We BUS 
pect, for example, that the Right Reverend Prince has not for 
some years had the advantage of so pious an epistolary commu- 
nion as that which Mr Wilberforce would now establish with him, 
We doubt if he has of late seen so many religious topics or ex- 
pressions in the whole course of his reading, including his of- 
ficial department, as this little tract presents. Appeals to his 
pious feelings are, we fear, ineffectual, respecting /e fambean de 
P Evangile,—* Le tout puissant,’—* Le Supreme Auteur de tout,’ 
(with the information subjoined, not perhaps unnecessarily, that 
it is He ** qué dispose de toutes les choses du monde,” " Nay, we 
doubt if the topics connected with humanity are likely to meet 
with much more sympathy in the same Princely and Ex-prelati- 
cal bosom: and certain it is, that there is something rather blunt, 
to say no more, in telling Buonaparte’s confidential agent and 
premier, during the expedition to St Domingo, in a note, to 
** See the highly interesting history of Toussaint L’Quverture, by an 
* extremely respectable member of the English Parliament,” —the 
more especially as the worthy Prince, if he should send to his 
bookseller and get the wrong edition, will be somewhat surprised 
to find it entitled, ‘ Buonaparte in the West Indies, or the 
* History of ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture, the African Hero.’ It may 
indeed be said, that scarcely any topic of dispraise could be used 
in writing to bis Reverend Highness, without the risk of giving 
personal offence; in as much as, properly speaking, there is 
really no particular system, or party, or man in power, during 
his time, of whom his Serene Holiness hath not in due succession 
been the supporter and the subverter,—all things being, as he well 
knows, beautiful in their season ; and there being, as this devout 
good man well recollects, on the same authority, a time for all things 
under the sun,—a time for taking up stones, and a time for casting 
them away. But this only renders him the more incommodious as 
a correspondent, how full soever of accommodation he may be in 
other capacities. Besides, is our author quite sure that he has se- 
lected a name the most esteemed or respected in France, under 
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whose shelter to give his doctrines the wished for currency? Is 
it not just possible that the French nation, in spite of his Reve- 
rend Excellency’s many great qualities, or of their repeated op- 
portunities of knowing his worth, may refuse their grand pro- 
phet the honour, which is unquestionably his due? 

Mr Wilberforce has been almost as unlucky in a translator 
as in a title. The extreme badness of the style, and the many 
gross blunders in the meaning, are not likely to recommend it to 
the nice taste of our neighbours. Indeed, from some of the 
mistakes, we might almost suspect it of coming in its present dress 
from an English manufactory. Thus he translates ‘ a generous 
‘and politic enterprise, becoming the character of an enlightened 
‘and liberal people ’— after this fashion, * cette genereux et po- 
‘ litique entreprise, gu? devicnt le caractere d’un peuple eclairi et 
‘ jiberal.’ We are sure that the translator’s ignorance is also ac- 
countable for much reprehensible omission, and even an appa- 
rently slighting tone, respecting Mr Fox, as connected with the 
abolition. After Mr Wilberforce himself, and perhaps we might 
add Mr Clarkson (though the walk of the latter was too pecu- 
liar to admit of any comparisons), it is very certain that no one 
man rendered more signal services to the great cause, than the 
illustrious statesman whose name we have mentioned. Many there 
are who place him at the head of the list ; and maintain, that but 
for his honest exertions when in office, the victory never would 
have been gained. We have too often stated our sentiments on 
this point, to enter here into a refutation of an error probably 
arising from personal friendship or political zeal. But it is no 
exaggcration to assert, that he hastened, by some years, the 
triumph of humanity and justice. He was indeed a very dif- 
ferent abolitionist from Mr Pitt; and yet, so coldly is he men- 
tioned in the work before us, that an ignorant person would 
never discover he was an abolitionist at all,—or rather, so awk- 
wardly is his name introduced, that we might suppose he was 
an adversary of the cause. While Mr Pitt’s words are quot- 
ed again and again; while an eulogium is distinctly passed 
upon his justly celebrated speech in 1792, (and no man, it must 
be confessed, spoke better or did less for the cause), the only 
mention that occurs of Mr Fox is in the following singular 
passage. * ‘Telle fut la base des raisonnements de M. Pitt dans 
‘ cette nuit a jamais mémorable ot l’abolition fut discutee dans la 
* Chambre des Communes de la Grande-Bretagne. Ses talents 
‘ supérieurs, sa logique, son éloquence ne se deployerent jamais 
‘ plus puissamment que dans cette occasion ; tous ses arguments, 
* toutes ses déductions, furent tirés des documents et des rap-~ 
* ports qui avaient été fournis par les habitants des Colonies 
* eyx-mémes; et méme M. Fox, son grand adversaire, recon- 
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rut qu’il avait compléiement refuté la grande supposition des 

planteurs des Indes Occidentales, que Je fond d’esclaves qui 

était déja dans nos isles ne pourrait pas se maintenir sans ces 

importations continuelles, et qu il avait établi la these con- 
* traire avec une force de raisonnement qui approchait de la de- 
* monstration,’ Would not any man, in reading this, suppose, 
that Mr Pitt the abolitioni-t’s eloquenc e and cale ulations had ex- 
torted an unwilling admission from Mr Fox, a slave trader, and 
compelled him reluctantly to confess his error’ Yet, strange 
to tell, this is the only mention of his n: me, the » only reference 
to him which we have been able to discover in these pages. Let 
it not for a moment be imagined that we impute such a meaning 
to Mr Wilberforce ; it is through the clumsiness, or the unfaith- 
fulness of his translator alone, that this passage could stand as 
it now does. Yet even against Mr W ilberforce we have to urge 
a certain parti: ality, (not indeed an unnatural one towards an old 
and early friend), which makes him, perhaps unknown to him. 
self, place the names of Pitt and Fox exactly in their wrong re- 
lative places, as friends of the cause. We disclaim all party 
feelings on such a subject. Indeed, what is commonly called 
Party, has of late years received such an extraordinary le 
ven from timeserving and wavering advisers, at least among the 

confidential! underlings ; and has shown itself so distracted by 
personal auimosities and petty intrigues, that to reverence the 
memory, and cling by the princi iples, of him who used former- 
ly to give a name at least to the association, would probably be 
far from a sure method of gaining its favour. Independently, 
however, of our veneration for this illustrious man, we cannot 
help thinking it singularly injudicious, to introduce so much 
_mention of Mr Pitt’s ‘authority, i in au argument intended for the 
French nation. It puts us a little in mind of an address to that 
people on the same subject, by Madaine Staél, in which she re- 
lied chiefly on Mr Pitt, as her authority for the abolition ; and 
to render it more palatable, as well as more cunsistent with fac, 
we presume, added, as the reason why such an authority mus 
be all powerful i in France, that his councils had just led to the 
restoration of the Bourbons and social order ! 

The errors of the translator are further extremely prejudicial 
to the argument in many places. He exaggerates, and dimi- 
nishes and distorts; changing the positions, as well as the propor- 
tions, of the matiers treated by the author, so as often to leave 
no semblance of what we are quite confident the reasoning wa 
in the original. ‘Take for example the following passage. At 
ter describing the French Slave Trade, as of a very question 
able nature in respect of profit (gain non moins douteux qu’igno 
ninieux), he speaks of the English Slave Trade in these terms. 
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L’ Angleterre, malgré le capital ¢mmense et le nombre c/onnant de 
matelots et de pavires qu’elle y consacrait, malgre l’avantage 
qu’en tiraient ses m: sins wctures et une foule d’ouvriers de toute 
espece, malgré tous ces motifs prassants pour coutinuer le trafic, 
cette nation cc ommercante, cette nation boutiquiere comme on I’a 
naguere nommeée, l’a abandonné, Je le répete, elle n’a pas hésité 
a obéir & la voix de Ia conscience et de ’honneur, et quoiqu’elle 
ct des sacrifices prodizivux i faire, elle a, suivant Pexemple des 
Ephésiens si célébrés dans Phistoire sacrée.’ It is manifest, that 
all these superlatives come from the translator, Mr Wilberforce 
never could express himself in terms so diametrically opposite to 
the whole arguments of the abolitionists, and in the face of their 
most established calculations and evidence, Yet the effect is un- 
fortunate:— Tor a much less acute reader than the venerable gran- 
dee, to whom it is addressed, will naturally ask, why the traf- 
fic, so prodigiously gainful to England, should be of very doubt- 
fal profit to France ?—and if, in seeking an answer to that ques- 
tion, he should turn to Mr Clarkson’s recent publication, ia 
French, of his ‘ Lssay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade,’ he 
will find page after page devoted to prove the insignificance of the 
traflic, either as a nursery of seamen, or a channel for the en- 
ployment of capital ;_ unless, indeed, Mr Clarkson’s translater has 
been as precise as Mr Wilberforce’s; and distorted his statements, 
as he has Mr Wilberforce’s eloquence. Perhaps we might find o- 
ther faults, of an equally grave description, imputable to the sam 
cause. ‘Thus, the assertion, that a// our considerable statesmen 
(tous nos hommes d'etat marquants), were unanimously, from th 
lirst Parliamentary inquiry, agreed, that the Slave ‘Trade shoul: 
be promptly, or for ever abolished, is, we should think, u 
transla tor’s, and not the author’s ;—because, unfortunately, we 
know the contr: ary to be true. Mr Windham was a steady ene 
my of the abolition, and several of his distinguished friends ; 
and though the present ministers are probably, in Mr Wilk: 
force’s estimation, not to be ranked among ‘ hommes d’eiu! 
marquants, ’—yet one of their friends would be somewhat astor 
ished at being left out of the account—at bei ing thought too sm.i!! 
a person to occupy the public attention—we mean the great p: 
ientate who fills so large a space in the eye of the country ; 
whose weight in the State is undoubted; and to whom, it is su;- 
posed, we are indebted, under Providence, for all the blessius - 
and victories we enjoy. "This ‘homme d’etat marquant’ was u 
doubtedly, for a considerable period, a steady friend of the slave 
tratlic; and we marvel at his being passed over in silence. 
[laving stated so much at lenge th of the objectionable parts: 
this publication, for which we know we shall have the pet 
XXIV. No. 47, it 
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sion of the excellent and able author, against whom indeed our 
remarks are scarcely, if at all, directed; we may now observe as 
to its merits, that, even through the thick atmosphere of mis- 
translation, we discover the handywork of one of the most elo- 
quent men of our times; the liveliness of whose fancy is only 
kept from breaking out in playfulness and wit, by the heart- 
felt conviction aaiee which he writes, that the subject is of the 
deepest concernment to mankind. As an advocate, he shows 
eminent skill in choosing and handling his topies, with the 
slight exceptions whieh we have already notieed. Ail his attacks 
are brought to bear home upen French interests and feelings. 
From whatever point he begins, there he ends; and so- fine a 
mixture of acute reasoning, with deep-toned deelamation and 
lively and apposite illustration, has not for many years been ac- 
eessible-to the French reader. In spite of the translator’s la- 
bours, it must have an effect ; wherever it is read, it must work 
an impression on the feelings and the reason of men. Recom- 
mended by a name, second to none at present in the world for 
honest celebrity, it will find its easy way to the virtuous, the en- 
lightened, and thehumane. Even idler readers may be desirous 
of gratifying a laudable curiosity, by reading what so famous 
person has written upon his own great subject—and, limited as 
our expectations are of any immediate change being effected in 
the public mind upon the Continent, it would be difficult to ima- 


gine a means of addressing it, better contrived for exciting at- 
tention than a work so reeommended,—as it is unquestionable 
that few works could have tended more, by their intrinsic merits, 
to insinuate sound doctrine into the understandings of the read- 
ers. We shall not certainly follow the train of the discussion, 
or attempt any — an abstract of the tract. But a speci- 


men will naturally be expected, and we take one almost at ran- 
dom. He is combating the arguments of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Nantes. 

* Ita Chambre de Commerce de Nantes déclare elle-méme que 
Vaugmentation d’aisance et de jouissances dans lesquelles les Noirs 
de Saint-Domingue ont passé les douze années qui viennent de s’é- 
couler, a produit chez eux un accroissement prodigieux en nombre. 
.Eh bien! ces jouissances, ces commodités ont-elles pu leur rendre 
moins répugnante l’idée d'une transition subite de cet état de bon- 
heur a un état de servitude et de dégradation qui leur sera retracé 
sous ses véritables couleurs par leurs parents et Jes anciens d’entr’eux ? 
La Chambre de Commerce de Nantes se doute peu combien la po- 
pulation de Saint-Domingue a gagné en intelligence ainsi qu’en nom- 
bre pendant ces dernieres 10 a 12 années; combien elle s'est élevée 
dans l’échelle des étres, et conséquemment combien elle est plus 
propre et plus disposée aujourd’hui qu’autrefois a résister a un enva- 
Nissement. La Chambre de Commerce de Nantes pense peu aur 
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mers de sang par lesquelles il lui faudrait passer pour parvenir 2 son 
but, méme si l’on pouvait y arriver J un tel prix. Mais le Monar- 
que bienfaisant qui est assis aujourd’hui sur le tréne de France, 
mais ses ministres qui sont des hommes éclairés, consentiront-ils ja- 
mais 2 envoyer leurs braves troupes entreprendre au loin une lutte 
si inégale, dans des régions ou le climat lui seul, et l’espece de tra- 
vaux auxquels il faudra se livrer, ne sont pas moins que la mort 
pour un soldat Européen, tandis qu’ils sont salutaires et ont de l’af- 
finité avec le tempérament et les habitudes de son adversaire? Sa- 
crifieront-ils armée sur armée? Dilapideront-ils ainsi les trésors, le 
sang de leur pays, aprés que la France a si long-temps saigné par 
tous lespores? Et pour quoi tout cela? Recouvrer 2 un tel prix 
Vacquisition d’un grand et populeux royaume, ne repaierait qu’im- 

arfaitement le droit nominal de propriété sur des terres dont toute 
fe population aura été exterminée, et qui devront conséquemment 
étre repeuplées, dont il faudra refaire tous les batiments, et sur les- 
quelles il faudra rétablir une nouvelle colonie, pour étre probable- 
ment détruite i son tour par une nouvelle explosion, aprés avoir ab- 
sorbé inutilement un immense capital national. 

* Soyez assuré, Monseigneur, que je rends trop justice 4 la Cham. 
bre de Commerce de Nantes, pour ne pas croire que le vif désir 
qu'elle fait paraitre de recommencer la Traite des Negres ne peut 
s’expliquer qu’en la supposant iufluencée par des préjugés et par des 
erreurs semblables aux erreurs et aux préjugés qui influencerent au- 
trefois nos adversaires Africains et des Indes Occidentales. Pareils 
a ces derniers, les négociants de Nantes ont entierement perdu de 
vue dans leurs raisonnements la tendance od sont toutes les sociétés 
humaines d’augmenter leur nombre en obéissant au premier com- 
mandement, 2 la loi de notre nature : croissez et multipliez.’ p. 48. 50. 

The following passage is very interesting, as containing this 
admirable orator’s defence of himself against the personal at- 
tacks of the Chamber of Nantes, as well as a very cogent argu- 
ment irresistibly put. 

‘ On ne peut pas non plus nier que la mauvaise conduite de la 
France, s'il m’est permis de m’exprimer ainsi, ne soit encore aggra- 
vée par toutes les circonstances concomitantes. Ce n’est pas simple- 
ment, ainsi que je l’ai déja remarqué, parce que vous n’avez ni sa- 
crifices a faire, ni pertes & essuyer; mais bien parce que le commerce 
en hommes a été réellement discontinué pendant plusieurs années ; 
parce que vous ne pouvez pas citer pour excuse de son renouvelle- 
ment, que c’était chez vous uue habitude établie, un préjugé invé- 
téré. Dans le fait, vous commencez de nouveau un commerce d’ esclaves. 
Lorsque cette matiere était encore én discussion dans la Grande- 
Bretagne, il n’y avait personne qui ne protestat hautement que, si 
la Traite des Noirs n’était pas une chose déj1 existante, il ne sup- 
porterait pas l’idée de la commencer pour la premiere fois. Mais 
pardessus tout, considérez a quelle époque vous la recommenceriez/ 
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C’est au moment méme oi la Providence daigne vous accorder un 
riche surcroit de jouissances, c’est lorsqu’un pe uple généreux devrait 
s’empresser de ake hommage a la bonté divine, en distribuant par- 
mi les autres hommes les mémes faveurs, que vous prendriez la réso- 
lution de verser sur l'innocente Afrique un déluge de maux! Le re. 
tour de la paix en Europe serait-il donc le signal pour rallumer mille 
guerres féroces parmi de mallheureuses peuplades d’étres a demi civi- 
lisé Ss, que tous les sentiments humains devraient vous disposer a pro- 
téger et a arracher ala barbarie? Si je pouvais véritablement nourrir 
quelque sentiment hostile envers Ja France, je devrais désirer qu'elle 
ternit ainsi l’éclat de son nom; que la restauration de son souverain 
sur son trone pit étre ainsi commémorée dans les fastes de histoire. 
di j’étais dirigé par ce vil égoisme que la Chambre de Commerce de 
Nantes m/’impute, je garderais pour mon pays lhonneur entier et 
sans partage de cette glorieuse entreprise. Si j’étais un Protestant 
bigot, et nom un Chrétien sincere, je pourrais me réjouir de voir les 
sectateurs de la eroyance catholique sanctionner ainsi Ja violation des 
principes les plus simples de la religion de Jésus-Christ. Mais aucun 
sentiment aussi indigne ne peut trouver place dans mon sein. Des 
priacipes plus nobles et plus vastes animent mon cour et cirigent ma 
conduite. Puissent les Francais, je le dis de toute mon ame, puissent 
les Francais étre un grand peuple, un peuple retigieux et heureux ! 
Puisse le commerce de Nantes ¢tre florissant et ses négociants nager 
dans l’affluence ! Mais pourquoi par!erais-je seulement de moi! Mes 
compatriotes en général sont amis de la paix, et ils veulent du bien 
a tous les hommes. Combien n’en ai-je pas entendu exprimer les 
veux ardents qu’ils formaient pour la prospé iité et le bonheur du 
peuple francais ? Avec quel plaisir ne s’empresseraicnt-ils pas de 
travailler a ce qui pourrait y contribuer? Ces dispositions, sembla- 
bles a eelles qui les ont animés pour labolition de la Traite des Ne- 
gres, ne sont pas simplement les effets d'une sensidilite momentanée 
ct fugitive, ces sont des principes fixes et stables ; ilsgtirent leur ra- 
cine de ja persuasion que nous sommes tous les enfants d'un pere 
commun, et que la manicre la plus agreable pour lui de lui temoigner 
notre reconnaissance des bicus qu’il nous accorde, est de nous ef- 
forcer d'augmenter le bonheur d’autrui.’ pp. 64—67. 

We have been detained longer than might have been expect- 
ed with this work ; but, our merely literary duty has necessarily 
interfered with the course of the politica: discussion. A work 
written avowedly by such a man as Mr Wilberforce, on such 
an occasion, independently of the novel circumstance of its ap- 
pearing first in Freneh, and being intended for the perusal of a 
foreign country, affords a subject of no small curiosity, and cer- 
tainly of no every-di ay oecurrence in the history of letters. Our 

eaders will pardon the extent to which we have been carried in 
this criticism ; and the distinguished author himself, is too well 
aware of our unfeigued admiration of him, to fecl a moment’s 


uneasiness at the slight differences of opinion, perhaps we cught 
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rather to say (and, when Mr Wilberforce is the person we dis- 
sent from, with the greatest diffidence to say,)—difference of 
taste, which has occasionally interrupted the harmony of our ob- 
scr vations. 

II. The speech of Sir Samuel Romilly was delivered upon 
an occasion, calculated indeed to awaken all the powers of o- 
ratory, when the House of Commons discussed the fatal arti- 
cle of the treaty, reviving the Slave ‘T'rade—and we are aware 
of the praise which we lavish upon this production, when we 
assert, that it excels any thing we have ever seen by the same 
distinguished author, in persuasive, dexterous, yet manly elo- 
quence. Is it possible more forcibly to combat the wretched 
pretext held out by our negotiator, Lord Castlereagh, that we 
should give the public mind time in France, than in the following 
beautiful passage § ° 

The prejudices of the French, the noble Lord says, were to be 
nutes to. That they have not at once adopted our opinions, can- 
not surprise us. We were long before we acted on them ourselves, 
Having been nearly twenty years abolishing this trade, can we com- 
plain that France requires an interval of only five te prepare for its 
abolition? But when this question is asked, it should be recollected 
what the obstacles were which, in this country, so long retarded the 
accomplishing that great act of justice. ‘They were obstacles which 
have no present existence in France, but which are preposterously, 
under the operation of this treaty, to be created in order, as we learn 
from the noble Lord, that by the slow progress of reason they may 
be in time overcome. The extensive influence of Liverpool and 
Bristol, and other great trading towns, opposed difficulties with us 
which it required much time and patience to remove. Happily no 
such influence now exists in France; but it seems that by the revival 
of the trade, such an influence is to be generated, and to be foster- 
ed. Let the cause of humanity, the noble Lord says, be promoted 
in France by exactly the same means as it was in england. In 6- 
ther words, let Nantes and Bourdeaux, and other maritime towns, 
become the Bristols and Liverpools of France; let large capitals be 
embarked in the trade; let the support of many thousands of indi- 
viduals be made to depend on its continuance ; enlist the activity 
and zeal of commercial enterprise and adventure against you; mul: 
tiply without number the enemies to the abolition, and then wisely 
trust to reason to refute their arguments, and silence their clamours, 
Embody against you the most uncontrollable; passions and strongest 
interests, and most formidable combinations of men, and then calm, 
ly appeal to argument, to philosophy, and to religion, to: disperse 
and to disarm them. Expect that some Clarkson will appear in 
France, who will consume his valuable life in the service of the most 
oppressed and despised of his fellow-creatures, Wait. till some Wil 
berforce shall arise, who, with unexampled perseverance, in spite of 
elamour, and obloguy, and ridicule, will maintain his steady course, 
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till he sees the great object of his life accomplished. Rely upon the 
slow but certain effects of free discussion in popular assemblies, and 
by an unrestrained press ; and, till all these causes shall have fully 
operated, be content that the work of death and devastation shall go 
freely on upon the shores of Africa.’ p. 9-11. 

* The course of argument most judiciously pursued, is to figure 
the French negotiators contending with Lord Castlereagh, and 
then to show what irrefragable grounds this noble friend of 
humanity had for maintaining his position, and how he might 
have met the adversary’s attacks. It is a common trick of 
party to charge its adversaries with a factious spirit. There 
are some gentlemen in parliament who seem never to have this 
accusation out of their mouths, any more than they have the 
thing itself in its worst form out of their hearts. ‘The devot- 
ed ‘tools of a party—that is, the ministry for the time being— 
they have the assurance to accuse others of being partymen, be- 
cause they disdain jobs, honours, places, and unite in a body 
to oppose the abettors of corruption. ‘To receive none of the 
King’s money, seems with the consistent and disinterested per- 
sons alluded to, the true characteristic of a factious disposition. 
Only enlist—pocket the bounty, and draw the pay; and as long 
as you keep together in a body, backing every minister, sup- 
porting all measures, defending each abuse, shifting with the go- 
vernment through the whole compass of politics—though you 
should on no one occasion for twenty years deviate by a single 
hair’s-breadth from the doctrines of the treasury, into an opi- 
nion of your own—though the nicest observer should be utterly 
unable to descry what your individual sentiments are, except by 
Jooking at the acts of the existing government—you are sure to 
escape the odium of being devoted to party. Of the personages 
who so liberally treat their opponents, Sir Samuel Romilly just- 
ly says, * that it would be well for them to recollect that party 
* is not the exclusive reproach of opposition, and to consider, 
‘ whether they, who defend and applaud in public what, in 
* the secret of their own bosoms, they utterly reprobate ‘and 
* condemn, are themselves exempt from that party-spirit with 
* which they suppose others to be infected.’ And, towards the 
close of his speech, he launches a very deadly blow at the same 
quarter. 

* That I take this view of the subject will, I know, by some per- 
sons, be ascribed to the spirit of party; but thinking, as in my con- 
science I do, that in concluding this Treaty, every moral and religi- 
ous duty has been disregarded, ought I, from any such trivial consi- 
deration, and, because I cannot blame the measure without censut- 
§ng the men who are the authors of it, to refrain from expressing 
my real opinion? Let me rather again remind those who, thinking 
@s ill of the Treaty as I do, are yet so far influenced by their par- 
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tiality to Ministers, that they will either observe a criminal silence, 
or give their sanction to it by their votes, that they are, indeed, act- 
ing from the worst of party motives; and let me caution all such 
persons how, at any future time, they receive favours at the hands 
of Ministers, lest their consciences should tell them that such fa- 
vours have been obtained at the expense of the happiness and blood 
of Africa.” p. 3¥, 31. ° 

The topic i introduced is very important—and we think it 
must have been handled more strongly in the speech itself—at least 
we recollect having been exceedingly struck with the passage as 
given even in the newspaper reports at the time. It has perhaps 
been softened from metives of charity in the corrected copy now 
before us—but enough is said to sink deep—and be remembered. 
All honest abolitionists will naturally keep a sharp watch upon 
the persons alluded to; and if they observe any favours what- 
ever received by them directly or mdirectly trom government, 
they will of necessity couple this bounty with their votes on the 
28th of June 1814, * giving a sanction to the treaty’ which re- 
vives the Slave Trade. ‘The following animated passage is ad- 
dressed particularly to Mr Wilberforce, whom no man ever ac- 
cused of party spirit, any more than of interested views, and 
who, (be it observed), never acouses others of such propensities. 
We will take upon us to assert with confidence, that no allusion 
whatever is made to Aim in the sentence already cited—but, la- 
menting that he did not openly express his censure of govern- 
ment on the occasion in question, as he has often done on the 
most critical emergencies, and with the fullest effect to his own 
infinite honour, and the lasting benefit of his country, we agree 
with Sir S. Romilly in the sentiments thus eloquently delineated. 

‘ My honourable Friend indeed, whe practises every Christian vir- 
tue, has expressed, in strong terms, his disappointment and regret at 
this Treaty; but yet he has the exemplary forbearance, while he deep- 
ly deplores, not to censure the conduct ef the negociater. A most 
remarkable instance of Christian charity it unquestionably is; for there 
is no individual in his Majesty’s dominions, who, if in considerations 
of such a superior importance, we could be allowed to mix any thing 
which merely affected ourselves, has more reason to complain than 
my honourable Friend. ‘There is no man living whom it can have 
robbed of a larger portion of happiness. After devoting the best 
part of his virtuous life to this great object; when by long continued 
and unwearied exertions, after repeated disappointments, and by a 
perseverance without example, he had, at last. at a mature period of 
his life, accomplished the object to which he had devoted all the fa- 
culties of his mind ; when he was beginning to reap the full rewards 
of his long labours,—rewards the most congenial to his heart, and 
the best adapted to services such as his,—the satisfaction of seeing 
the progress of the good of which he had been, in so great a degree, 
the guthor; while he was every year recciving from Afvica and from 
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the West Indie, the tidings of the improved condition of his fellaw- 
creatures ; while he saw in Africa the dawnings of civilization, the 
enim and the tranquillity which reigned in their contented villages, 
the instruction which was afforded to their youths, and the comforts 
which the light of true religion was every day diffusing among the 
natives; and, on the other hand, in the West Indies, the mitigation 
of the labours and sufferings of the Negroes, and Jaw extending its 
protection to these unhappy outcasts of society; while he was cheer- 
ing his mind, long depressed by the miseries which he had been com. 
pelled, for so many years, to dwell upon, with the refreshing sight 
of this comparative happiness, and was eagerly looking forward. to 
the further progress of this great good, and was expecting, from still 
greater improvements in the moral existence of those to whom he had 
ulready been so great a benefactor, the best consolations of his de- 
clining age; what a prospect of the future has the noble Lord open- 
ed to him !—The sudden revival of this horrid tratlic, upon the largest 
scale and jn its most ferocious spirit; all his exertions and his anxie- 
ties, and his sacrifices of time, aud health, and fortune, endured in 
vain ; a renewal of the plunder and carnage, and devastation, which 
used to lay waste the shores of Africa; new fleets sailing across the 
Atlantic, freighted with human misery in every form and every de- 
gree; new markets opened, in which rational beings, like beasts of 
the field, are to be again exposed to public sale; the revival of a 
more severe and a more cruel species of bondage, more exhausting 
toils, a lower species of degradation, augmented tortures; an aggra- 
vation of a'] the anguish of body and mind, which wastes and con- 
sumes so large a portion of our fellow men; and the sickening cer- 
tainty, that all these complicated evils tend to confirm and perpetu- 
ate ‘and aggtavate each other, and that they forbode scenes more 
dreadful.even than those which they exhibit!’ p. $1—34. 

Now, in answer to all that has been urged in this speech, and on 
other occasions, against our Government for its abandonment of 
the cause; one’ proposition is loudly maintained.—‘The French 
government would not consent to the Abolition 5 aud, as this pro- 
position is wholly useless by itself, another is coupled with it,— 
that they could not face the people of France, who were re solv. 
ed not to suffer it.) We believe those who are best informed of 
the state of public opinion in that country, are the most con- 
vinced of the comp slete hopelessness of the case at the present 
moment; and entertain the strongest belicf, that, were the go- 
vernment ever so anxious to abolish the traffic, the task is whol- 
ly beyond its power. But it by no means follows that the at- 
tempt was equally hope le ‘68 at the moment of signing the treaty. 
At that period no man in France had begun to think of colonies 
2nd commerce. The islands were ours ;—the French had no 
kind of equiyalent to give for their restoration ; moreover France 
was occupied, at least Paris was taken, by powers ail avowedly 
friendly to the Abolition;—powers, of whose good dispositions 
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no doubt could be entertained,-because, in truth, none of them 
possessed a single negro, and all of them have shown a very 
laudable, as well as economical, love of fame, desiring, it should 
seem, to gain as much praise for benevolence and philanthropy 
as they conveniently can, without paying any thing for it. That 
the Allied Powers were in a condition to exact pretty nearly 
what they pleased from France, is apparent from the rest of the 
treaty. The surrender of Italy and Belgium unconditionally, 
at once demonstrate this; and perhaps the galleries owe their 
continuing unmolested to the difficulty of dividing the spoil. 
Certain it is that the moment was seized for extorting many things 
which, in a few weeks afterwards, France would rather have 

risen ina mass than listen to. But, once obtained, no great ap- 
prehension seems to be felt that the French peop te will rise to 
get them back again. So would it have been with the Aboli- 
tion; and doubtless he may most consistently assert the facility 
of arranging this in May, “who denies the practicability of any 
such attempt at the present hour—when the Allies are all gone 
with their armies ;—the I’rench people recovered from their stu- 
por ;—and, forgetting the conscription and the war, occupied 
only with the soreness of their last wounds ;—the Bourbon go- 
vernment weak and unpopular ;—the public scaginnemt strongly 
leaning towards other rulers and systems ;—and above all, the 
Slave ‘Trade and Colony Trade revived in fatal activity, which 
in May had no existence, and were almost forgotten. 

But a much more triumphant reply than this, satisfactory as we 
take it to be, may be given to the argument of the government. 
Why restore the c slonies, if France would not give up the Slave 
Trade? At all events those settlements might have been retain- 
ed, and a proportional part of Africa freed from desolation ; 
and if the public mind could not sever the cultivation of sugar 
islands from the importation of negroes, and persisted in hold- 
ing the Slave ‘Trade and the Colonial Commerce to be inse par- 
able, might not the peace have been concluded with a reserva- 
tion of the colonies in our possession, and a formal declaration 
that they should be restored as soon as France chose to concur 
in the Abolition? We presume to think that the exemplary en- 
deavours of good and pious men at the present time, to enlighten 
the public mind in that ¢ yuntry, would have derived some aid 
from such an auxiliary; and th: at the great difficulty of conceiv- 
ing how cclonies can be held without importing negroes, would 
have been a good deal more easily got over, first, by the edify- 
ing example set before their eyes, of our holding their colonies 
after this fashion ; and next, by the no less palpable truth prac- 
tically unfolded to their Gallic minds, di ay by day, that until they 
could separate the two ideaso f Colony and Slave-traffic, they should 
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have nothing to do with either: Yet, strange to tell, in our rage 
to restore, and treat, we gave up all those settlements for just 
nothing,—or rather for worse than nothing ;—the vile mockery 
of an Abolition in reversion, expectant upon a five years’ term 
of unstinted, nay encouraged, Slave-trading,—and even then, 
depending upon the possibility of making the government and 
ple relinquish all the guilty sweets of this Sveaies crime ; 
including in the surrender even Guadaloupe, which we had for- 
merly exempted for ever from the dominion of the traffic, by 
express treaty.—Are any further arguments wanting ?-- The 
Treaty furnishes us with great abundance.—We find all the 
powers taking exactly what they please from France, but espe- 
cially England has no manner of difficulty in obtaining Maha, 
‘Tobago, St Lucia, the Isle of France, (not to mention the Cape), 
in short any thing which may serve her interests, so as the in- 
terests of humanity and justice are forgotten, and no mention 
made of any thing that can raise up such ominous spcctres. 
And now, having replied to the only argument ever urged 
against the reasoning in the speech betore us, we shall in our 
turn take leave to suggest a point for the attention of those who 
defend the government. It is somewhat strange, that no papers 
have been produced on this most vital subject. We have the 
treaty, drily laid before Parliament. It bears the stamp of fail- 
ure; at least in one of the very few points where there could be 
a failure, and that by no meauns the least important of the matters 
under discussion. As far as this subject——as far, to use the lan- 
guage of negotiation, as these British interests were concerned— 
the treaty failed entirely: Yet no account is given of the causes 
of the failure; no papers are produced containing the corres- 
oncence or the minutes of the conferences of the ministers. 
We are not even apprised by any evidence, that the French go- 
vernment refused to abolish the Trade; no proof is given that 
our negotintor ever attempted to obtain his point ; for any thing 
that appears, he may never have presented a single note on the 
subject. Ina word, we should like to put this question, Did 
Lord Castlereagh ever write a line respecting the Slave Trade? 
Had he ever a conference devoted to the subject? Did he ever, 
in conjunction with the Emperor Alexander, urge the French 
government on the point? Did he ask for the interposition of 
the Allies in his behalf ?— We will put one question more, which, 
if so great a statesman ever reads these pages, we suspect will 
somewhat ruffle his habitual serenity of mind.— Was the limita- 
tion to five years His or the Emperor’s work? We think ill of 
the limiting clause, as has been already stated ; but its intention 
was good ; and it might, in the eyes of an ignorant person, look 
well for the cause. ‘That it was meant well, is unquestionable ; 
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and certainly it is mainly relied on, both by the ministers and 
some abolitionists whom they have contrived to delude. Now 
we ask, Is this clause, such as it is, dueto the Lord Castlereagh 
or to the Russian Emperor? Was the noble person prepared, 
without a struggle, to give up all, ‘when his imperial coadjator 
insisted upon this little being reserved? Did the former seck 
the assistance of the latter to back his strenuous exertions for the 
abolition? Or was the Emperor the real abolitionist, who in 
fact spurred on the careless or reluctant Lord to whatever little 
stand he made against the French Slave Traders? It would 
be highly gratifying, for the honour of the country, to learn that 
eudite how little soever, had been done by its representa- 
tive, of his own mere motion. It is painful to hear the rumour, 
that nothing whatever would have been even attempted but for 
our magnanimous ally. This report rests upon no ordinary foun- 
dation ; but, how little soever we may think of Lord Castlereagh 
as a statesman, we have so much confidence in his personal ho- 
nour, that we should not hesitate to disbelieve all such state- 
ments the moment he solemnly denied them—painful as the al- 
ternative must be of disbelieving the high authority upon which 
they at present rest. 

‘There is one remark obviously suggested by the case we have 
been putting, of the three Allies joining with England in inpos- 
ing the abolition upon France. How triumphant an answer, 
how impenetrable a defence aguinst all their attempts, in the way 
of reasoning at least, had the former conduct of those powers 
prepared for the French government? T'rance had but to pro- 
nounce a single word, and there was an end of all but the last 
reason of crowned disputants. She might listen patiently to 
every topic drawn from the laws of religion, humanity, justice, 
sound policy ; silent she might hear lectures on national honour 
and true glory, and real advantage, and “imperishable renown ; 
undismayed she might await the close of discourses upon the 
horrors of the middle passage, and the cartwhip ; for if it pleas- 
ed her at any moment she could reduce the imperial apostles of 
right to silence, by whispering in their ears ¢ Poland!’ All 
tongues but that of England must forthwith have been mute ; 
and into the seale of reason and precedent, our Allies, from that 
moment, could only have flung their swords. Such are the never 
failing results of public crimes; and so infinitely various are the 
ramifications into which the injustice of rulers will be found to 
shoot out—at,each turn and crossing stifling some mighty interest 
of mankind in their remotest course, and destroying the strength 
and health of the perpetrators themselves in regions too distant, 
and directions too obscure, to have been at the first foreseen.—But 
was this ominous word an unanswerable reply? Had the Allies 
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no means icfi of evading its force? Oh yes; and by a method as 
certain as it was easy ;—a method which at once must have plac. 
ed them in a position far more commanding than when the fatal 
sound had seemed to paralyze all their efforts.—* Poland shall 
be restored by us who had no hand in her wrongs.’ This 
would at once have disarmed the enemy ; he could no longer 
have sneered at the * cheap virtue’ of the Northern potentates, 
or tarntingly « flered to liberate his serfs, in return for their e- 
mancipating their negroes,—or innocently asked, if the new 
Russian code of the rights of nations was a code noir, and ex- 
cluded all white communities ;—he was reduced at one word to 
silence, and the cause of Alrica was gained by the act of com- 
mon justice to the Poles !—~We have indulged in visions of this 
description ; ; and cannot relinquish them without pain :—Butall, 

we fear, is but a vision. We have been talking as if monarclis 
only reasoned and felt; we have becn reckoning upon consist: 

ency as a princely virtue, and deluding ourselves with the no- 
tion that disinterestedness sometimes appeared among absolute 
sovereigns. ‘The mistake was excusable in those who, ‘for a year 
and a half at the least, have heard of nothing else but the Mag Jo 
nantinous Allies, and have waited so long for some proof of in- 
terests sacrificed to justice. We must now rouse ourselves to 
the sad reality, that the only power which has made any such 
sacrifices is Engl: und—where the prince cannot always choose for 
himself, but must in some cases at least follow the voice of his peo- 
ple. ‘That this is the only exception, we are much afraid; that 
such is the only ground of it, we can scarcely avoid concluding, 

ILI. The third of the works mentioned in the title of this ar- 

ticle, contains a great deal of curious information respecting St 
Domingo, with much sound re: soning, and strong representation 
of principles, upon the dreadful possibility which the treaty of 
peace presents, and the views of the government and people ol 
rance are supposed to contemplate, of attempts at reconquct- 

ing that colony from the Negroes. Much cogent statement is 
also given upon the renewal of the French Slave Trade general- 
ly; the publication of the Slave ‘Trade Ordonnance, indeed, 
gives the groundwork of the production. By a circular letter from 
the administration of the Gustoms, dated 29th August, the Mer- 
chants of France are apprized, that the traffic is restored in all 
its privileges,—and may be carried on from every port having a 
public bonding warehouse. All the goods, foreign as well as 
domestic, inch ding arms and ammunition, required for this 
trade, may be shipped for the devoted coast of Africa, duty 
free. The same exemption extends to the ship’s provisions, 
both for the crew and negroes. There are checks prescribed, 
for preventing any of the cargoes or provisions from being em 
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ployed, except in the purchase and conveyance of negroes.— 
french ships only can engage in the trade; and they mi: ry im- 
port into all the ‘French ‘colonies, of which the Government 
shall recover possession, as well as those ceded! by the treaty. 

Indeed, the author of the Remarks justly expresses the astonish- 
ment so natural, upon finding no restriction whatever of the reviv- 
ed traffic, to any particular portion of the African coast; although 
the House of Commons had been assured by Lord Castle reach, 
that France had pledged herself, to exempt from its ravages, 
those parts where it could be shown to have ceased; and al- 
though upon the faith of this vague, absurd compact, so easi- 
ly evaded—so difficult to be enforced,—orders had been issued 
here to restore Scnegal and Goree, and their dependencies. 
Our author’s arguments against the Government on this point 
are abundantly forcible ; ; and we are only prevented from recit- 
ing them, by ‘the highly satisfactory intelligence, which has re- 
eently been received. trom Paris, that our Ambassador had sues 
ceeded in obtaining an additional edict, fulfilling the vague, iu- 
definite stipulation of Lord Castlereagh. ‘The zeal and ability 
displayed by the Duke of Wellington, im this negociation, just- 
ly augments his claims upon the gratitude of his country, and 
of mankind. ‘The point assumed is Cape Formosa; north of 
which, the French Slave ‘Trade is prohibited ;—so that the Gold 
Coast and Windward Coast are declared free trom this sco, 
in the largest sense of those divisions. It is believed, that oe 
exen iption, according to the spirit of the stipulation, might have 
extended as far as the river Gaboon, that is, to the Equator.— 
But if the present edict is faithfully enforced, we shall not be in- 
clined to complain of this difference. — Shouk the Potugueze Go- 
vernment perform its duty, and arrange the cession of Dissao ; 
adopting also a fair and candid interpretation of the former 
treaty respecting the limits of the traffic, the whole of Alvica, 
north of Cape Formosa, will be rescued from the Slave ‘Trade. 
Over our ancient ally we have many claims; we have spent some 
sixty or seventy millions for her, besides sacrificing many thou- 
sands of our best troops; we have succeeded in saving her (rom 
destruction ; aud we have just — her a present of a distin- 
guished politician, with a liberal salary, to negociate with her ; 
the salary being given (it has bom said in Parliament, by the 
worthy is nvoy’s friends), in consideration of what he is to do 
for the cause of humanity, on his new mission. Tor fourteen 
thousand a-year, we have a right to expect at the least au ex- 
planation of the clause in the t ‘eaty of 1840; so long, and as if 
studiously, left obscure. 

With respect to the manner in which suc! h prohibitions, by 
foreign governinents, are lo be cnforced, the cgurse ls sourgwiat 
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delicate. The decisions of our Prize Courts have sanctioned 
the principle, that our vessels may seize foreign slave traders, if 
they are engaged in the prosecution of a traflic unauthorized 
by the municipal laws of their respective countries. Aod on this 
doctrine, our cruizers have hitherto acted ; nor can the govern- 
ment of the foreign country, which has issued its prohibitor 

edict, with any ol of fairness or consistency, complain of suc 

z pentane ae complaint would in fact appear to admit, 
that the prohibition was merely a pretext, and never meant to 
be acted upon. Nevertheless, in the jealous temper of mens’ 
minds at the present crisis, we cannot help looking forward with 
some alarm to any conflict at all between Engtish cruizers and 
French merchant ships; and would fain descry some such active 
arrangements, entered into by the French Government itself, as 
might enforce, withoat any chance of a rupture, the recent decree. 

We return to the * Jtemaris,’ of which the bulk relate to 
St Domingo. The petition of the French planters connected 
{at least formerly connected) with that island, having been re- 
ferred to a committee of the Legislative Body, its report was 
presented by General Desfourneaux on the 16th of August, 
and contained a clear recommendation to Government to send 
out the planters, after making pecuniary arrangements to assist 
them in cultivating and in buying new negroes, as soon as their 
estates should be recovered from those already in possession ; 
for which purpose a naval and military expedition should ac- 
company them. ‘The General says he knows the two rival 
chiefs Christophe and Petion, and that he is sure they will be 
too happy to acknowledge the King of France, and do as they 
are desired—nevertheless, a strong force ought to be sent in 
case of cross-accidents! As for the Negroes, their chiefs are 
to receive honours and advantages ; and the rest of them are to 
be made to work assiduously and regularly for hire, without 
cruel treatment, but also without wandering from their respec- 
tive plantations. The plain English of alt which is, that as 
powerful a force as can be spared should sail for St Domingo, 
and do all it can to reduce the negroes to slavery ; but if com- 
plete success is hopeless, then it is to effect as much as it can— 
without sparing, we presume, either black blood or white, in 
the prosecution of the experiment. 

‘That this extraordinary report is in unison with the wishes, 
at least of a great majority of persons in France, cannot be 
doubted. The Legislature indecd has subsequently come toa 
resolution, putting off the final consideration of the subject ; 
but generally pledging itself to the support of the government 
m a St Domingo warlare. Every Frenchman seems to hold it 
fer a point of faith in matters political, that commerce is syno- 
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nymous with sugar colonies, especially with St Domingo; to 
which another tenet is added, that, without the Slave Trade, no 
sugar planting, that is, no commerce, can exist. The ques- 
tion then is, Whether the recovery of that fine settlement is 
practicable, The author of the Remarks enters into details to 
prove the negative of the proposition; and we confess it ap- 
pears to us wholly undeniable, that if the destruction of the 
Negro power there were ever possible, the time is long since 
gone by. Twelve years ago we expressed our opinion, and gave 
the grounds of it, that the reduction of the Blacks might then 
be effected ; as the interest of both England and France so re- 
quired. We do not hesitate to admit, that with the light which 
subsequent events and ample information have thrown upon the 
subject, we are much more inclined to doubt of this possibility 
even at that time; nor could the attempt ever have been (icem- 
ed justifiable with respect to the negroes themselves, if it re 
quired a long or severe struggle to secure success. ‘The wretch- 
ed state of those unhappy beings, in a period of insurrection 
and massacre, is the chief argument against seeking their eman- 
cipation. It furnishes also the reason for desiring that an end 
should be put to the revolitionary crisis of St Domingo. But 
the wars required to accomplish this, might be mere wars of 
extirpation and destruction; a cost greater than the object 
to be gained—the tranquillity of that iskind, and the security 
of the rest. It seems to us, now, that at all times after 1794, 
the reestablishment of the White power was a much more 
doubtful operation than we had been disposed to think it. But 
of the impossibility of restoring that dominion, after twelve 
years more have confirmed the Black dynasty, no men can en- 
tertain any reasonable doubt. The completely organized state 
of the two governments to which the settlement is subject, places 
this point in the clearest light. 

Hayti, as the inhabitants now call it, is almost entirely peo- 
pled Negroes and Mulattoes, who, for about three-and- 
twenty years, have been free. ‘Their numbers are reckoned by 
our owher at 600,000, which we believe to be much under the 
truth. The Mulattoes form but a very trifling proportion—not, 
in the whole, exceeding 15,000. Since the death of Dessaline 
in 1806, the country has been divided into two sovercignties, 
under rival and hostile chiefs, of very different characters, and 
reigning by opposite maxims ; agreeing, however, in the essen- 
tial poiat, of a fixed resolution to exclude all foreign masters, 
and to sacrifice every thing to the maintenance of Negro liberty 
and dominion, Christophe, who occupies the northern divi- 
sion, is a person of tyrannical and cruel habits, delighting in 
the pomp and parade, as well as the powers of sovereignty, and 
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imitating, on a smaller scale, the late Master of the European 
Continent. Petion is a man of simple h: abits, and gentle sway; 
he is at the head of a republic which enjoys.much liberty, and 
is governed with ssaeweal mildness. His title is that of Presi. 
dent, and he is chosen for four years ; C hristophe, i in 1811, as. 
sumed the title of King Henry I, end made it hereditary in his 
family. ‘The two chiefs can bring into the field 40,000 men 
each, who, with reference to the climate, and the fastnesses 
which the mountains afford, may fairly be deemed invincible 
by any White army. Their plan is unquestionably taken. It 
consists in retiring from the coast the instant they are invaded ; 
burning every thing near the sea; retreating through scenes of 
voluntary waste to the high country ; and trusting to the never- 
failing effects of hunger and climate, while they are ready to a. 
vail themselves of any opportunities of assailing the invader, or 
circumscribing his possession. * God and the Sun,’ is their 
cewnyate and they are represented as full of confide nee and 
spirit. bove all, the experience of 1802 and 180% has taught 
them one en never to treat with white men in their own 
island. It is not expected that the hostile chiefs will unite, un- 
less the pressure of the war should overthrow Christophe’s op- 
pressive aud sanguinary power, and restore the republican form 
of government; in which case, it is very possible that a further 
consequence of the same extremities would be, the union of the 
whole country under one constitution and one elective chief. 
But as all parts of the island are animated with the same uncon- 
querable zeal for Negro independence, the chief cffect of an in- 
corpori ative union is already secured. ‘The mutual wars and 
jealousies of the two parties have been suspended ; cach is re- 
solved, if attacked, to resist by fire and sword, trusting in the 
mountains and the climate; so that wheresoever the attack is 
made, it will be met by the same powerful resistance, and in 
the same form, as if the whole were under one direction. 
Perhaps we cannot give the reader a more decisive evidence 
of the degree in which any hopes of submission are chimerical— 
such hopes as General Desfourneaux parades in his Report— 
than by introducing to their notice the state of Christophe’s yo- 
vernment and Court. The tract before us details this trom the 
Royal Almanack of Hayti, a work published there by authori- 
ty; and it is extremely curious as well as instructive. It begins 
with a Calendar, enumer: ting the Saints’ days, according to the 
Romish ritual, and also the festivals of the Patron Saints _ 
fifty-four parishes of Hayti, with the seven national festivals, 
Independence, the Mon: archy, Coronation, three Royal Birt. 
days, and Agriculture. ‘Then comes a short sketch of the king- 
dom, in which the feudal system is stated to be unknown 5. but 
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titles of hereditary nobility are admitted, and an order of knight 
hood, that of St Henry—for the reward of merit in serving | the 
state, and especially in bleeding for its liberty. There is a 
Council of State and a Privy Council, to consider such matters 
as the King submits to them ; four Sec retaries of State ; Courts 
of Justice, "district and general, and of Appeal; an Army and 
Navy, with appropriate ‘officers ; an Hierarchy, of archbishops, 
pishi ps, and priests; a C ourt, with all manner of household ap- 
pointments, as chamberlains, lords and ladies of the bedcham- 
ber, pages, marshals, and a long etcetera; Academies for sci- 
ence and the arts; a thelthes -roy al; ; a full court etiquette; and, 
what is very remarkable, a complete system of parochial schools, 
which excels any that is to be found in Europe, and is said to 
be in full vigour. Instruction in all branches of knowledge is 
attended to ; but the paramount care is evidently to make the 
population thoroughly military. It is unnecessary to give any 
further specimen of this curious court calendar, except the titles 
of some of the leading officers of state. The King is entitled, 
* Sa Majesté Henri, Roti ad Tuy ;’—the Queen, * Sa Majesté 
Marie-Louise, Reine d’ Haytt.’ The n we have—* Son Altesse 
§ Royale Mons seigneur i Prince Noele, Colonel-General des 
¢ Gardes Haytiennes.—Sa Grace Mansel sneur le Due de Plai- 
sance, Grand Marechal d *Haytii—Son Excellence Monseig- 
neur le Comte de Limonade, Ministre des Affaires Etran- 
geres et Secretaire d’Etat.—Son Eminentissime et Reveren- 
dissime Monseigneur I’ Archeveque Duc de ? Anse, Grand Au- 
monier du Roi.—M. le Baron de Sicard, Grand Maitre des 
‘ Ceremonies.’ There are three titular princes, beside the 
Royal family ; cight dukes; twenty counts; thirty-seven ba- 
rons, and eleven knights. 

In the part of the Island under Petion, there is an equally re- 
gular establishment, although formed upon the simpler footing 
of a commonwealth. That virtuous Patriot, as president of 
the state, sharcs his power with a popular assembly. He has 
adopted no titles of nobility ; but his military system is complete- 
ly organized,—with the same gradation.of ranks, and strict re- 
“i to discipline. The population, naturally warlike, is equal- 
ly trained to the science and the profession of arms; and, what 
was of course to be expected in a republic, the most assiduous 
attention is paid to public instruction. 

‘ Will any man,’ says our intelligent and enlightened anthor, 
‘believe, that such a people as this are either to be cajoled or forced 
into the wearing again of the French yoke? But we are not left to 
our own conjectures or inferences on this point. General Desfour- 
neaux, indeed, complains of a want of precise information, and 
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pleases himself and the Chamber of Deputies with we know ng 
what absurd and unfounded hope, that not only will the good and 
loyal chiefs do homage to France, but that the intelligent, the wed. 
thy, the valiant population of St Domingo, (the swords still in their 
hands with which they asserted their independence in the heart’s-bloo 
of one of the most numerous and best appoinied armies which ever 
In any period of the world crossed the Atlantic), will permit a French 
force to prescribe to them the hours and conditions of labour, and to 
reinstate the planter and his cartwhip in their former plenicade of 
abused power ;—that they will relinquish, at the bidding of thee 
intruders, properties at least as fairly acquired as those bought in 
France at the national sales, and confirmed to the purchasers by the 
new constitution ;—that they will exchange the ease, the comforts, the 
luxuries, of their present situation—the pride, and pomp, and cir. 
cumstance of their military array—for the tender-mercies, already 
too well known, of French planters, attorneys, managers, overseers, 
and drivers. But, we repeat, we are no longer left to conjecture on 
this point.’ p. 11. 

He then gives, in evidence on this point, the able and spirited 
despatch of the Count Limonade, to Mr Peltier the agent of 
Christophe in London, (a gentleman whose services to the cause 
of the abolition, ought to be fully acknowledged) ; and as this 
document has long been before the public in the daily papers, 
we need not do more than remind those who have seen it, that 
as far as language can go, it expresses the resolution of the Hay- 
tians to maintain their independence against all human kind.— 
We conclude with a letter equally interesting, from an English 
merchant residing in Petion’s capital, dated August 1, 1814, 
because it completes the proof, by extending it to the other part 
of the country, and because it has not yet been given with such 
publicity as it merits. 

‘ The present is to give you some idea of our situation and pros. 

ects since the late great change of affairs on the Continent. I real- 
iy anticipate with feelings of horror, the scenes of bloodshed and 
massacre that must take place in this island, m the event of the 
French attacking it. The people of this island, according to their 

resent feeling, could not hear with patience any proposal from 
me inconsistent with principles of independence. I have been 
on intimate terms with President Petion for years, and can assure 
you, a more virtuous and amiable man I never knew. He is the 
idol of the people, and their confidence in him is unbounded: but 
even he would be removed from power, were he supposed capable 
of a wish to transfer this colony to France. Our information leads 
us to expect an attack about December. It has been officially noti- 
fied by Government, that on the first appearance of the enemy, fire 
will be communicated to all the buildings in the cities, and every 
thing destroyed. With this information we have the consoling pro- 
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mise, that whenever the enemy is driven out, and the finances put 
in order, we shall ? be paid our debts and losses. 

‘ It is, indeed, a sight that makes humanity shudder, to see the 
preparations cullte for the destruction of the cities, and every thing 
in them, not portable, to the mountains. The arsenals are filled 
with torches ready to be lighted. If a sugyestion is whispered at 
the Government-house, questioning the policy, the reply is, ‘* Look 
at Moscow; ” adding, ** that had Moscow not be en destroyed, Nae 
poleon would still remain the despot of Europe. ” 

‘T confess, the reasoning appears sound. For my own part, I 
hope I shall so far close my affairs, that I shall not be an eyewit- 
ness to the tragical scenes that must take place here. The two par- 
ties, those of Petion and Christophe, can bring into the field up- 
wards of 60,000 fighting mer, in the event of a French invasion 5 
and the soldiers are inured to fatigue and danger. In truth, I have 
witnessed, in the siege of this city, acts of bravery in whole regi- 
ments, that would do honour to the finest troops in Europe. All 
their forts and strong places in the monntains are filling with cured 
provisions of the country, and ammunition. Such is the present 
state of Hayti, and such the prepyrations making for human de- 
struction, and all under the administration of an enlightened, virtu- 
ous man. My soul sinks within me when [ contemplate it. The 
idea of destroying so many human beings, is “ neither charitable in 
conception, nor is it easy in execution. ’? A few months will decide, 
whether the finest country in the Western world is to become a 
dreary desert, or a flourishing state.’ p. 13. 

Having extended our remarks upon the three first of the 
works enumerated in the title of this article, to an unexpected 
length, but not, we are assured in any degree disproportioned 
to the high interest of the subject, we are compelled to defer our 
abstract of the remainder of the information contained in the 
volumes before us, with the remarks which they suggest, to our 
next Number. In the mean time, we are willing to hope that 
some portion at least of the matter above detaile d, may find its 
way into the hands of our French neighbours, and may be at 
least candidly perused by them, Let them give over the ch: arge 
of national hatred and j jealousy which they have so unthinkin: uly 
mingled with the argument, when they find among the most 
strenuous abolitionists, those who, like ourselves, have on ev ery 
occasion supported the general principles of public justice, with- 
out regard to the nation by whom wrong was attempted, even 
when that nation was our own country; who have vindicated 
even France and her government when we deemed her uajustly 
attacked ; whose voice has been raised against all oppression, 
whether soumnieted by Napoleon, by the Bourbons, or by the 
corrupt agents of our own Government ; in whom li! berty has 
found a sincere, though it may be a fecble support, whether ine 
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vaced by Foreign or by English hands,—end public crimes me 
at least with honest and undaunted reprobation, whether perpe. 
trated by the enemy in Spain, Switzerland, Holland—or by 
England, on the seas, in the East Indies, in Ireland, or at Co. 
penhagen—or, worst of all, by her Allies, in Saxony, Nor- 
way, and in Poland.— Coming from such a quarter, we trust the 
arguinents against the worst enormity of all, the Africa in eit 
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Trade, may at least escape the charge o f being dict: ate ‘d by na at 
tional ani imosity, and narrow, exe lusive views,— See on! J bh ow we Hi may, 
expose ourst Ives to the most malignant clamours, the vilest at 
sinuations, by the bare recapitulation of the doctrines which who. 
we have for twelve years of varying public fortunes unrenit- yn 
tingly p romulgated,—c arcless then, as now, of the idle or ma- lis 
licious misrepresentations of the vulgar. We may again be JJ she 
accused of siding against our own country, because we refer Ij ghee 
to occasions upon which, to blame her rulers, and even to side 

with her adversaries, See med to us neccssar y for the cause Of pus. a 
tice and truth ; beneficial to England, also, but u pon an en} np d An’ 
view of her advantage. How often has the ce harge of taking part 7 . 
with the enemy, of harbouring un-English feelings, and dissemi a. 





nating French a resounded in our ears !—At Icast, then, 
th re peop le of France ay be disposed to regard what we say 























= the Slave Trade, ‘an what ae have from our first Number ' 
constantly held fi rth—a as coming from a quarter above all suspi- . 
cion of the charge idly brought against the advocates of French 1 
abolition, that it is a plot to ruin foreign colonics for the benefit “i 
of England. From the other charge of fanaticism and enthu- oii 
siasm, we might hope to escape by appe aling to the whole A 
tenor of this work. ‘That we have fre quently been attacked for ; 
indulging in a spirit of political controve! sy, too cold and caleu- 2 
lating, is most certain; the opposite vice has never been im- af 
puted tous. But, in truth, the charge of enthusiasm is of a 
nature rather vague, and is often leve Hed at all who take a live- 
ly interest in matters which affect mot their own individual ac- « 
vantage ; insomuch that we have freque tly thought we should we 
live to see it insinuated against the m athematicians who toil p 
years in quest of some abstract truth, the 1 leasure of tracing vi 
which, is in almost all cases the chief reward of the labour. It b. 
would be a pleasing reflection to thir Ry that the very crimes im- ; 
puted to us at home, might be the means of obtaining at least a “ 
candid hearing for the ‘truths of the Afric in Question among ' 
our ingenious and enlightened, though somewhat too husty, 
neighbours. 
In the article which we now close ,» we have per-chonce expos ( 
ourselves to other charges than those just alluded to, among the t 
zealots of corruption in this country. ‘The accusation of party- ‘ 








spirit is ever the foremost in their catalogue of public crimes 
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Let them point out the faction in whose service our labours are 
engage d. What party in the state have we ae Up as possess- 
ing or deserving the _ lence of the people ? Of many distin- 
guished individuals, it has been an exsy a a gratelul task to 


ing the praises : aie it slides intry is our mistress;—and until she 
forms a political connexion, our feeble voice will assuredly not 
be rais od i n favour of either the } present possessors, or the ex- 
pectant suitors of court favour. ” Six ch as it is, we greatly fear it 
may, ere lon r, be e rapale ye din reb: tt ig this c h: ur, re of party- -$} yi 


] . ; ’ Ti y 2 
rit, DY exposing the misera ble divisions of AAL-PAacrio sean nien 


who, though they may sacrifice their pecuniary interests to party- 

1 1 ee ' ’ : ; a8 * 
mour, will not throw aside petty feelings ot personal liking or 

king, —or expose themselves to the frown of this person, or 


: ; ba as Se ee 
the sneer of that, for the service of their country, and the overs 
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throw of those who misguide her ahuirs. 


r VII. Researcnes concerning the Institutions and Monu- 


its of the anckent Inhabitants of America ; with descriptions of 


» most striking Scenes in the Cordilleras. Written in French, 
Anexanper pE TIIumponpr; and translated into English 


Jexen Mania Wittiams. London, 15)4. 


y* reading prota of travels into remote and unfrequented 
-” uNLIes, me has ee tually occasion to lament, that the 
hors have b een so ie e able to observe or describe the multi- 


of new and interesting ¢ bj cts that must have passed before 


m. They entoyed « opportu nities hich cannot reeur often, 


have w ted the due prep: ration; ¢0o0 that the rare and sin- 
ur ol sects a have seen, have found en in the mind 


with which they could form an alliance, and have either passed 


; } } wy: 
innoticed, or bave been speedily lorgotten. Their de scrip tie ns, 


; : , : : 
accordingly, show nothing so much as how imperfectly, and with 


what want of selection, the facts have been observed. One 
traveller goes from P tersburgh to Pekin; passes by the lake 
Baikal, and ander the wal! of Ching ; he manifests everywhere the 
greatest love of truth, ind the greatest disposition to inquire,— 
but gives reason to regret, at every step, that he could so little dis- 
ish what were the most important objects of inquiry. An- 

r visits the half-civilized, halt-savage nations at the sources 

of the Nile; and, with high pretensions to the skill of an astro- 
a naturalist, an antiquary, he ieaves us admiring his 

and activity, but convinced that he has a very slen- 


tin to any of the three characters he has assumed. A 
kes a visit to the clevated and central platform of Kast- 


back indeed much new and interesting 
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information ; but does not carry with him any instrument by 
which he can determine a fact of such importance in physical 
eography, as the height of that singular country above the 
evel of the sea. £ Les particuliers ont beau aller et venir,” said 
Rousseau ; ‘il semble que la philosuphie ne voyage point : aus 
* celle de chaque peuple est pu propre pour un autre.’* He 
laments that the times are never lik ly to return, when men 
like Prato, TuHaes, and Pyruaconas, travelled into distant 
countries merely from the love of knowledge ; and he goes onto 
describe what would be the consequence if such men as Moy. 
TESQUIEU, Burron, D’ALEMBERT, were to travel all over the 
world, and on their return were each to draw up, at bis leisure, 
the natural, moral, and political history of all that he had seen, 

We are persuaded that the philosopher of Geneva, little as 
he was disposed to admire the wisdom of his own age, would 
have retracted the assertion—‘ Ja philosophie ne voyage point,’ 
if he had lived to sce the great work, of which a part is now be. 
fore us ; and would have acknowleged, that (for the space in- 
cluded) all the expectations he could have formed from the ce 
Jebrated triumvirate above named, were now realized by one 
observer, who, to use his own phrase, was able to describe 
not only the house, but the inhabitant. This, at least, is our 
own fecling ; and we congratulate the present age on having 
produced a traveller, armed at all points, and completely ac- 
complished for the purpose of physical, moral, and political ob- 
servation. In M. pe Humso.pr we have an astronomer, a phy- 
siologist, a botanist, one versed in statistics and political eco- 
nomy; a metaphysician, an antiquary, and a learned philolo- 
gist,— possessing at the same time the enlarged views, the spirit, 
and the tone of truc philosophy. This assemblage of acquire- 
ments, so seldom found in the same individual, is in hii ac- 
companied with the most indefatigable activity; with the zeal, 
the enterprize, and the vigour which are necessary to give them 
their full effect. 

We have taken notice, in some former Numbers of our Jour- 
nal, of the treasures of political and geographical knowledge 
which this enlightened traveller has imported from America 
We are now to give an account of two miscellaneous volumes 
published under the title of Researches, which have appeared in 
an English translation, revised by the author himself. They 
consist of detached memoirs, on su!ijects either respecting the 
natural history or the antiquities of Mexico and Peru, They 
are accompanied with engravings; and have also a_reler- 
ence to the Atlas Pittoresque, in folio, published at Paris in 


* Sur lorigine de l’inegalit¢ parmi les hommes. Note 10. 
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1810. We shall begin with those that relate to the natural his- 
tory of the Cordilleras, the singular and interesting theatre of 
M. Humpo.pt’s observations. “One of them has for its subject 
two natural bridges found in the valley of Icononzo. 

‘ Amid the majestic scenery of the Cordilleras, the valleys most 
powerfully affect the imagination of the European traveller. The 
stupendous height of the mountains can be seen only from the low 
lands on the sea coast, at a great distance fromthe main chain, The 
elevated plains from which the detached summits of the mountaing 
rise, are for the most part from 8000 to 10,000 feet * above the le- 
vel of the ocean. This circumstance weakens, in some degree, the 
effect produced by the colossal masses of Chimborazo, and Cotopaxi, 
viewed from the lofty plains of Riobambo and Quito.’ 

The valleys suffer no diminution of this kind; and, being deep- 
er and narrower than those of the Alps or Pyrenees, present 
scenes of such wildness as fill the mind with astonishment and 
terror. 

* The valley of Ordessa, which descends from Mont Perdu in the 
Pyrenees, is 2950 feet in depth. In travelling on the ridge of the An- 
des, and in descending toward the river of the Amazons, we travers- 
ed the well known crevices of Chota and Cutaco, which on measur. 
ing I found to be--one 4920 feet, and the other 4260 in perpendicular 
depth.’ 

The valley of Jcononzo is less remarkable for its dimensions 
than the form of its rocks, which seem as if they had been cut 
out by the hands of man. A small torrent, which has made it- 
self a passage through this valley, falls from the eastern chain of 
the Andes, which divides the bason of the M: igdalena from the 

vast plains of the Orinoco, and its course is toward the former. 
This torrent, confined in a bed almost inaccessible, could not 
have been crossed but with extreme difficulty, Hf Nature had not 
provided two bridges of rocks, which are justly considered in the 
country as among the objects most worthy the attention of tra- 
vellers. ‘The deep crevice through which the torrent rushes is 
in the middle of the valley, and the stream forms two very beau- 
tiful waterfals, one where it enters this crevice, and the other 
where it escapes from it. The depth of the crevice is nearly 
$20 feet; and the natural bridge by which it is crossed, is about 
- yards i in length, and 14 in breadth. The rock, at the top, 

sa quartzose sandstone, very compact, and in beds nearly hori- 
walk ‘The rock below, or that on which the former rests, is 
a schistose sandstone, of fine grain, and in thin laminae. 

It is not a little singular, that over the same torrent, and very 
near to one another, there should be two natural bridges; though 

* The measures referre | to in this article are > the English, when 
thie contrary is net expressed. 
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that which remains to be mentioned is accidental, and does not 
consist, like the other, of a fragment of unbroken and undisturb. 
ed strata. It is GU feet lower down than the other, but over the 
same chasm; and consists of three enormous masses of rock 
that have fallen do: wn So as to meet in their descent, and form an 
arch ; that in the middle serving as the keystone. In the middle 
of this second bridge, there is a hole of about eight yards square, 
through which the bottom of the abyss below is seen, and the 
torrent flowing through a dark cavern, from which ascends the 
ceascless and melanchi ly noise of the number i ss flights of noe. 
turnal birds that haunt the crevice. “The Indians said that they 
are of the size of acommon fowl. M.1 fe MBOLDT supposed than 
to be of the genus Caprimulgus, of which there are so many spe- 
cies in the Cordilleras. 

Ife ascribes this curious crevice, which he also compares to 
a mineral vein emptied of its contents, to ibe action of an ¢ cnt 
quake which has rent the rock asunclk rs the stratum, or mass 
of strata, which form the bridge, having remained entire from 
its greater strength and firmness. This, however, is very dif. 
ficult to conceive ; a concussion which opened a chasm 50 feet 
wide, in a mass of solid rock, was not likely to leave the upper- 


most beds untouched, and extending unbrc ken over the op ning 
it had made below. The beds of stone, too, on both sides, are 
quite in their natural place, their position appearing altogether 
undisturbed, as the plite, in the Paris Edition in folio, very 
distinctly represents. It is | ban dly possible, indeed, to have a 
stronger proof than this natural bridge affords, taken in cons 
junction with the epneorence of the strata on either side, that no 
earthquake nor sudden operation of any kind is the cause of this 
extraordinary chasm. ‘The action of the torrent alone, we are 
persuaded, is quite adequate to the cflect ; and notwithstanding 
our deference for the ingenious and enlightened traveller who de- 
scribes it, and for the impression made on his mind by the ob- 
jects themselves on the spot, we cannot but think that this is 
by far the most probable account of the Bridge of Teonenzo, 
Yhe strong strat um of quartzy sandstone at the t ip may have res 
sisted the torrent, while some sofier stratum under it yielded, and 
allowed a passage to the stream. It is in this way that, at the 
Perte du Rhone, the river has undermined the harder. strata, 
and made its way below them to a great extent. ‘The tors 
rent, here, having once opened itself a passage under the bridge, 
has hollowed out the whole chasin or crevice in which it now 
flows. The great depth is no objection to this ; similar appear- 
ances are found, on a smailer scale, in this, and, we doubt 
not, in every other mountainous country. ‘The Falls of the 
Bruar, near Biair-in- Athole, are an example of what a small river 
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can do in cutting for itself a channel through a rock. The 
Bruar has made its way through a far harder rock than that of 
Icononzo; it has done so to the depth of 20 or $0 feet; and no- 
thing but a suflicient deelivity is wanting to enable it to go to 
the depth of 300: It is a small stream three or four feet deep; 
the torrent of Icononzo is more than 18, and its force greater in 
the same proportion. Much time, indeed, is required; but we 
have no donbt that the antiquity even of what is called the New 
World, will allow a sufficiency for this purpose. 

The second of the bridges of leononz: », formed of three stones 
that seem to have balanced one another in their descent, is not 
wholly unparalleled. At the promontory of Fairhead, in the 
North of Ireland, there is, on a small scale, an arch of the 
same kird, formed over a chasm by ro stones, the middle one 
of which is jammed like the keystone of an arch between the 
other twa, In the face of the precipitous and columnar rock 
which crowns that b ow promontory, there is an opening, by 
which a path (called the Grey Man’s Path) descends obhqu: ly 
from the summit, to ae enornious mass of tallen columns which 
lie between the rock and the sea. Over this chasm, near the 
top, a “ine basaltic column has fall a and lies broken into 
three picces, the middie one of which having the shape of a 
truncal “d wed: re, WV ith its thin ed; re do nee is a sort a key- 
stone, supported by the other two fragments, which lie, part of 
them on the s Nid, and serve for the abutments, as well as the 
spring of the arch, 

A region abounding in high valleys and deep ravines, is like- 
ly also to abound in w terfals. One of the most remarkable 
the world is the Fall of Tequendama, about which so much of 
the marvellous has appear: «din all the relations hitherto wiven, 
that it is very gratifying at last to have an account of it from an 
accurate and philoso nical observer. ‘The marvellous disappears, 
—but enough of the wonderful re nains, to interest and astonish. 

The great body of the Cordilleras, as it extends from Quito 
northward toward the Gulf of Mexico, separates into three 
great chains, the eastermost of which divides the plains of the 
Orinoco from the valley of the Magdalena. Inclosed by a cir- 
cle of mountains belonging to this chain, is the high valiey of 
Bivota, the bottom ot w hic! 1 is no less than 7460 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The perfect level of this plain, its geologic il structure, and 
the form of the rocks, whic h are like small islands in the middie 
of the savannahs, ap peared to M. Llumpo.pr to indicate the ex- 
isterce of an antient like. ‘The traditions or tables of the couns 
try show, that the same tannndahen had been made on the inva- 
bitants. One single stream, the Rio de Bogota collects all the 
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waters of this valley, and finds its way through the mountains 
to the southwest of the town of Santa Fé. ‘WwW ere this single 
outlet to be stopped, the valley would be again converted into a 
lake. The river, where it leaves the valley, is about 144 feet 
wide, half the breadth nearly of the Seine at Paris, between the 
Louvre and the Palace of the Arts. It then enters into a nar. 
row rocky channel, not more than 40 feet wide, which appears, 
says M. Humso prt, to have been formed by an earthquake. Af. 
ter running for a little way in this crevice, the river precipitates 
itself at two bounds to the depth of 574 feet. After this tre. 
mendous fall, it pursues its way to the Magdalena, about 50 
miles,—still descending with gre eat rapidity, and at the rate of 
150 feet to a mile. 

This fall, then, is not the greatest in the world ;_ but there is 
probably none, which, from so great a height, precipitates so 
large a body of water. BouGurr makes the height between 
1500 and 2000 feet ; but he speaks only from the information 
of others who had seen the fall, and pointed out to him such 
heights as they thought might be nearly equal to it. ‘The ac- 
companiments of this watertal, upon which the effect depends 
so much, are an assemblage of every thing that is sublime, beau- 
tiful, and pictur sque. 

¢ |; adepe ndent, ” ss ays M. Humpo.prt, ‘ of the he ight and the size of 
the column of water—the figure of the landscape —and the « aspect of 
the rocks :—it is the luxuriant form of the trees and herbaceous plants 
—their distribution into groups, or into scattered thickets—the 
contrast of the craggy precipices, and the freshness of vegetation— 
which stamp a peculiar character on these great scenes of nature.’ 

Another feature in the character of this extraordinary water- 
fal, is probably quite peculiar to it. ‘The water descends from 
a cold region to a warm one, from the tierra fria to the terra 
calente. ‘Vie plain of Bogota, especially near the fall, is ex- 
tremely fertile, and is supposed to owe some of its fruitfulness to 
the irri: ition occasioned by the great quantity of water from the 
fall, which i is dissolved in the air, and afterwards precipitated. 
The fine crops of wheat; the oak, the elm, and other plants, 
recal to mind the vegetation of europe. Looking down from 
this terrace, one sees, with surprize, at the bottom, a country, 
producing the palm, the banana, and the sugar-cane. This 
cannot arise from the difference of height; as we know, that no 
very great change of temperature can be produced by a difler- 
ence of levi | of 570 feet. M. Humpbornpr only hints, that it is 
probably owing to the shelter which the high country affords to 
the low. It is one of the circumstances, that has added much 
to the marvellous height of the cataract; as the height is natur- 
ally suppescd great, that carries one at once from the temperar 
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ture of Europe, and one where the thermometer is sometimes at 
the freezing point, to that of the torrid zore. 

« I succeeded,’ says this enterprizing traveller, ‘ but not without 
danger, in carrying instruments into the crevice itself at the foot of 
the cataract. It takes three hours to reach the bottom by a narrow 
path that leads to it. Although the river loses a great part of its 
water in falling, which is reduced into vapour, the rapidity of the 
lower current forces the observer to keep at the distance of 150 
yards from the basin dug out by the fall. A few feeble rays at 
noon fall on the bottom of the crevice. The solitude of the place, 
the richness of the vegetation, and the dreadful roar that strikes the 
ear, contribute to render the foot of the cataract of Tequendama 
one of the wildest scenes that can be found in the Cordilleras. ’ 

With respect to the outlet by which the water escapes from 
this vallev, and precipitates itself from so great a height,—we 
can hardly persuade ourselves, that the origin of it is to be 
ascribed to an earthquake. ‘Though we are here speaking of an 
enchanted region, the principal habitation, and favourite abode 
of the earthqu: ake and the volcano; yet the more ordinary a- 
gents in the physical world have not entirely lost their power ; 
and,in the present instance, that power seems sufficient to account 
for the phenomena. ‘The waters which covered, as we have no 
doubt that they once did, the great plain of Bogota, must have 
had a vent or issue on some side, and, no doubt, ran originall 
over the margin of the mountainous or rocky embankment ‘whic 
enclosed them. ‘This must have h: yppened ‘from the beginning ; 
unless we suppose the evaporation from the surface to have been 
able to carry off all the water that ran into the lake; whieh, in 
such a high and cold region, is not at all probable The wa- 
ter, therefore, must have run over, where the side was lowest ; 
and by the ordin: ary process of gradually deepening the outlet, 
must h: ave drained off the waters of the lake; 3 fi ming to itself, 
by wearing and grinding down, the deep channel in the rock 
through which it now flows. ‘Ihe horizontal and undisturbed 
appearance of the beds of rock, as they are represented in the 
Folio Atlas Pittoresque, gives great countenauce to this suppo- 
sition. The rock cut through does not appear to have been of 
considerable height. We advance all this hypothetically; defer- 
ring much to the enlightened observer, whose description has 
suggested these remarks. 

The passage of M. Humpotprt and his friend over the moun- 
tain of Quindiu, gives a singular picture of the Andes, and the 
manner of travelling among those mountains. 

We have already remaiked, that the Cordillera of the An- 
des, as it approrches the Gulph of Mexico, and enters the king- 
om of New Granada, is divided into three chains, which are 
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almost parallel, and of which the two lateral branches are covered 
with sandstone, and other secondary formations, to a very Cons 
siderable height. The eastern chain divides the valley of the 
river Mag: al na from the great plains that are drained by the 
Orinoco and its branches. ‘The natural bridges of Icononzo are 
on the western declivity of this ridge. The central chain is the 
highest of the three, and often attains the limits of perpetual 
snow, and greatly surpasses it in the colossal summits of Guan. 
acas, Baragan, and Quindiu. The western chain separates 
the valley of Cauca from the province of Choco, and the coasts 
of the South Sea. It is lower than the others; and sinks so 
much as it approaches the isthmus of Panama, that its course 
can hardly be ascertained. There is no tr: ice, We MU st cbserve, 
of the central and highest chain, in our ordin: wrymaps. Arrow- 
smith’s map of America in 1802, makes the vs alle y of the M ig 
dalena occupy the whole interval between the eas stern and west- 
ern chains. In going from Santa é, in the high piai n of Bo- 
gota to Popayan, whi ich is near the sources of the C auce » MM. 
Humrorpr and Bonpianp descended the eustern rid ge, pass sed 
the Magdalena, and afterwards crossed the central chain. ‘There 
is one way tolerably easy; but they preferred another, which, 
though more difficult, wasmore instructive as to the natura! hist: ry 
of the 7 ‘This passage is by the mountain Quindiu, and 
is considered as the most difficult in the Andes. It lies through 
a thick uninhabited forest, whic . cannot be traversed, in the 
finest season, in less ~_ 1Qor 12 days. ‘Travellers at all times 
are obliged to furnish themselves with a month’s provision ; as it 
often hap ppens, by the meiting of the snow, and the sudden swell 
of the torrents, that it is impossible to descend in any direction. 
‘The summit of the pase is at th e prodigious height of 11,499 
fect howe the level of the sea. The pathway is from a foot to 
16 inches in breadth, and has in some places the appearance of 
a gallery dug in the ground, and left open to the day ; as the 
rock is covered in gener al WwW) h a thick stratum of clay, i in which 
the streams have hollowed out guilies 18 or 20 feet deep. A- 
long these gullies the traveller is forced to grope his way. The 
galleries which they form are often more than a mile lon ig; and 
the oxen, which are the only beasts of burden used in the coun- 
try, can hi urdly make their way through them 

© We traversed th’s mountain in October 1801, on foot, followed 


by 12 oxen, which carried our collections and instruments, amidst 


a deluge of rain, to which we were exposed during the last three or 
four days, in our descent on the western side of the Cordilleras. 
The road passes through a country full of bogs, and covered with 
bamboos. Our shoes were so torn by the prickles which shoot out 
from these gigantic gramina, that we were forced, like all travellers 
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who dislike being carried on men’s backs, to go barefooted. This 
circumstance, the continual hunédity, the length of the poeta the 
muscular force required to tread in a thick and muddy clay, the nes 
cessity of fording dee »p torrents of ic y water, r render this j journe y exe 
tremely fatiguing. It is not however accompanied by the dangers 
with which the cre ‘dulity of the peoj sle alarm travellers. ‘The road 
is narrow ; but the places where it skirts precipices are very rare. 

As it is ; impossib le, in the present state of the road, to go on 
mules, and as few people, who can afford to do otherwise, are 
willing to travel on foot through such roads for 15 or 20 ‘days 
together, they are carried by men in a chair tied on their backs, 
They talk in that country of going on a man’s back as we do of 
going on horseback ; no “humiliatin ¢ idea is ennexed to the trade 
of carguero (or carrier) ; and the men who follow that oce upa- 
tion are not Indians, but Mulattoes, and sometimes Whites. 
The usual load of a carguero is from 160 to 180 lib. weight a- 
V irdupois 5 those who are very strong, Carry as fi much as 210, 
Notwithstandin gf the enormous fatigue to which these men are 
exposed, carrying such loads for 8 or 9 hours a-day over a 
mountainous country, though their backs are often as raw as 
those of beasts of burden; though trave llers have often the cruelty 
to leave them in the forests when they fall sick ; and thoueh ail 
that they can earn in their journey, during 15 or even $0 daysy 
js not more than 2/. 10s. or 24. 15s., the employment of a car- 
gucro is eagerly embraced by all the robust young men who live 
at the foot of the mountains. 

‘ The passage of Quindiu is not the or ily one where this miserable 
expedient is resorted to. The whole province of Antivguia is sure 
rounded by mountains, so difficult to pass, that ioe who are not 
willing to entrust themselves to the skill of a carguero, and are not 
strong enough to undertake the journey on foot, must give up all 
thoughts of ever leaving the country. A few years ago, whén a pro- 
ject was formed to make one of these passes practicable for mules, 
the cargueros presented formal remoustrances against mending the 
road; and the government was week enough to yield to their cla- 
mours, ” 

‘his is an extreme case, we believe, of the continuation of a 
great public evil, for the convenience, or imagined convenience, 
of a few individuals. Yet it proceeds on the same principie 
with innumerable regulations that may be found among the 
most civilized and enlightened nations. How many people must 
bay the commodities they have occasion for, at a higher price 
than they could be procured elsewhere, in order to encourage, 
as it is called, the manufactures of their own country ? tie 
many consumers must eat their bread dearer than is necessary, 
iv order to support agriculture? This is just on the same prin- 
ciple that the Spanish government refuses to make rouds, lor 
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fear of hurting the trade of the carguero, as if it were possible 
to render his condition more wretched. ‘That condition, how. 
ever, has such charms, and the number of young men who un. 
dertake the employment of beasts of burden is so great, that M, 
Hum lit sometimes met a file of fifty or sixty at one time. 

It is hore some consolation to think, that the person who 
sits in the chair is not very comfortable, any more than the 
ma’ who carries it. Te must preserve himself, for several hours 
together, quite motionless, leaning backwards; for the least 
movement on his part is sufficient to throw down the carguero; 
and the fall is not 4 little dangerous from the nature of the ground, 
and from the confidence of the cargue ro, who chooses in pre- 
ference the most rapid declivities, and is fond of showing his 
skill, by crossing the torrents on narrow and slippery trunks of 
trees, and the like. 

The preceding may serve as examples of the valleys, the ca- 
taracts, and the passes characteristic of the C ordilleras. We 
must next turn our attention to the colossal summits that rise 
above the general level of the chain, and that, even under the 
line, ascend far beyond the circle of perpetual congelation. 

Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those voléanoes of the Andes, which 
at recent epochas have undergone eruptions. _ Its absolute height 
is 18,874 feet, so that it is double of Canigou, and 2600 feet 
higher than Vesuvius would be if it were placed on the top of the 
Peak of Tenerifle. It is also the most dreadful voleano of the 
kingdom of Quito, and its explosions the most frequent and dis 
astrous. ‘The mass of scoria, and the huge fragments of rock 
thrown out of this volcano, cover a surtace of several square 
leagues, and would form, were they heaped together, a colos- 
sal mountain. In 1758, the flames rose 2900 feet above the 
brink of the crater. In 1744, the roaring of the voleano was 
heard on the borders of the Magdalena, a distance of 200 
leagues. On the 4th of April 1768, the qu: antity of ashes eject- 
ed by the volcano was so great, that in the towns of Hambato and 
Tacunga, the inhabitants were obliged to use lanthorns in fvalk- 
ing the streets at noonday. The e xp sion which tock place in 
January 1803, was preceded by the sudden melting of the snows 
which covered the mountain. For twenty years before, no smoke 
or vapour had been observed to issue from the crater ; and, in 
a single night, the subterraneous fire became so active, that at 
sunrise the external walls of the cone were heated to such a 
temperature, as to appear quite naked, and of the dark colour 
peculiar to vitrified scorize. At the port of Guayaquil, 52 leagues 
distant, our travellers heard the noise of the volcano, ‘day ‘and 
night, like the continued discharges of artillery. 

Cotopaxi is situate to the south-east of Quito, and at the dis 
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tance of about 12 leagues. In this part of the Andes, a longi- 
tudinal valley separates the Cordilleras into two parallel chains ; 
the bottom of this valley is 9843 feet above the level of the ocean, 
so that Chimborazo and Cotopaxi appear no higher than the 
Col du Geant, as measured by Saussure, The geologists who 
consider the proximity of the ocean as contributing to feed the 
yoleanic fire, must be astonished to find that the most active vol< 
canoes in the kingdom of Quito, belong to the eastern chain of 
the Andes, or that which is farthest from the coast. ‘The whole 
of the peaks which crown the western Cordillera, e xcept Pichin- 
cha, seem to be volcanoes extinguished for a long series of ages ; 
but the mountain of which we now speak, is more than ten ae 

grees distant from the nearest coast, and spouts out cataracts of 
fire, which continue at times to spread destruction over the sur 
rounding plains. 

‘ The form of Cotopaxi is the most beautiful and regular of the 
colossal summits of the Andes. It is a perfect cone, which, cover- 
ed with an enormous layer of snow, shines with dazzling splendour 
at the setting of the sun, and detaches itself in the most picturesque 
manner from the azure vault of the sky. In scaling the volcano of 
Cotonaxi, it is extremely difficult to attain the inferior boundary of 
perpetual snow, as we experienced in an excursion in the month of 
May 1802. The cone is full of deep crevices; and, after a near ex- 
amination of the summit, we may venture to say, that it would be 
impossible to reach the brink of the crater. On the south-east of 
the mountain is a mass of rock, half concealed under the snow, 
studded with points, and which the natives call the head of the Inca. 
The origin of this singular denomination is uncertain, for there are 
several fables and traditions respecting it. ’ 

In the neighbourhood of Quito, as has been remarked, the 
Cordilleras form a double ridge with a high plane between them, 
extending from north to south. Cotopaxi, one of these sum- 
mits, has already been described. ‘The mountain of Chimbo- 
razo is still of a greater height, and its summit is 21,450 feet a- 
bove the level of the sea. A great part, of consequence, is a- 
bove the circle of perpetual congelation, which, in this latitude, 
almost under the line, is somewhat higher than the summit of 
Mont Blane. 

* On a narrow ridge, which rises amidst the snow, on the south- 
ern declivity, we attempted, not without danger, to reach the sum- 
mit of the mountain. We carried instruments to a considerable 
height, though we were surreunded by a thick fog, and very much 
incommoded by the great tenuity of the air. ‘The point where we 
stopped to observe the inclination of the m: ignetic needle, was high- 
er than any point yet attained by man on the summits or ridges of 
mountains, for it was more than 3600 feet higher than the top of 
Mont Blane. Such laborious excursions, though the narratives of 
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them excite the attention of the public, offer but few results useful 
to the progress of science. The traveller finds himself on ground 
covered with snow, in a stratum of air of which the mixture is the 
same with that at the surface of the earth, and in a situation where 
delicate experiments cannot be made with the necessary exactness, ! 

The engraving of this mountain, given in the Paris edition, 
is extremely beautiful, and conveys, with great effect, the idea 
of the vast magnitude of this colossus, and the beauty of its 
snowy sides, seen against the deep azure of a tropical sky. 

Though Chimborazo is now the highest of these mountains, 
there is one cailed Capac-Urcu, which is said to have been 
more lofty than Chimborazo, till its summit was demolished by 
an eruption. 

One of the most singular catastrophes of which we have any 
record, is the sudden elevation of a great mass of strata which 
happened in the valley of Mexico not many years ago. The Vol 
cano of Jorullo, which M. Eiumpoxopr has represented in a very 
curious and interesting plate, is surrounded by several thousand 
small basaltic cones. On the foreground is represented a part of 
the savannah, in which the enormous excrescence was formed on 
the night of the 29th of September 1759. The fractured strata 
seen in the foreground separate the plain, which has remained 
unbroken from the part where the rupture took place, which, 
bristling with small cones from six to nine feet in height, ex- 
tends over four square miles. In the place where the thermal 
waters of Quitimba descend, the elevation of the broken strata is 
only 12 metres ; but the ground raised up has the form of a biad- 
der, and its convexity increases towards the centre, so that at 
the foot of the great volcano it is elevated about 524 feet. 

* The cones are so many funnels which exhale a thick vapour, and 
communicate an insupportable heat to the surrounding air. They 
are called in this country, which is excessively unhealthy, by the 
name of little ovens, or Aernitas. The slope of the great volcano, 
which is constantly burning, is covered with ashes. We reached the 
inside of the crater, by climbing the hill of scorified and branching 
Javas towards the left. We may remaik here, that all the volcanos 
of Mexico are ranged ina line from east to west. In reflecting on 
this fact, and comparing it with our observations on Vesuvius, where 
the mouths, from which the lava is successively thrown cut, are ge- 
nerally observed to be in the same straight line, we are tempted to 
suppose, that the subterraneous fire has pierced through an enormous 
cievice which exists in the interior of the earth, between the parallels 
of 18° 59’, and 19° 12’ north, and stretches from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic ocean.’ 

It is curious to remark the different modes which men employ 
for doing the same thing, when placcd in physical circumstances 
of great diversity. We may expect te meet in the Andes with 
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frequent examples of this; for no where, doubtless, are the plty- 
sical circumstances in which man is placed so unlike those by 
which he is usually surrounded. Thus, in order to keep up the 
communication hetween the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, and the 
provinces situated on the east of the Andes, a post is established ; 
and the postman traverses the latter, not conveyed, as we may 
suppose, in a mail coach, nor riding on horseback, nor even 
walking on foot, but swimming, which he does for two days 
together, first down the river Chamaya, and afterwards down 
a part of the Amazouis.. He wraps the few letters, of which 
he is the bearer, in a kind of handkerchief, which he winds 
like a turban round his head, The Chamaya river is not na- 
vigable, on account of a great number of small cataracts; and 
indeed it falls no less than 1777 feet in the distance of 18 leagues. 
It is in this rapid river that the postman swims; and, in order 
to fatigue himself less, he supports himself ou a small log of very 
light wood. When a ridge of rocks intersects the river, he lands 
above the cascade, crosses the forest, and takes again to the wa- 
ter when he has passed the danger. He takes no provision with 
him; for he is a welcome guest in the buts, which are numerous 
along the banks of the river. ‘The rivers which mingle their wa- 
ters with the Marannon in this tract, are not, it seems, infested 
with crocodiles ; and the natives therefore almost ail travel like the 
Peruvian postman. After he has rested himself a few days at 
Tomependa, the place ‘of his destination, he returns again by 
land. It is very seldom that letters are lost in this conveyance, 
or even wetted, 

The hieroglyphical writing of the Mexicans has employed 
‘much of the attention of M. HlumBotpr, and is commented on 
with great learning and ingenuity. Among others, this re- 
markable fact is establi-hed, that, in the whole of the New 
Continent, there is nothing that indicates the existence of al- 
phabetical writing, nor any very near approach to it. 

* In the immense extent of the New Continent, we see nations 
that have reached a certain degree of civilization ; and we find forms 
of government, which could only have been the effect of a long strvg- 
gle between the prince and the people, the priesthood and the magi- 
stracy ; and we find languages, some of which, such as the Green- 
land, the Cora, the Tamanac, &c. display a richness of grammati- 
cal forms which we have nowhere on the Old Continent, except at 
Congo, and among the Biscayans, the remains of the antient Can- 
tabrians. But amid these marks of civilization, and this progres- 
sive perfection of language, it is remarkable that no native people 
of America had attained to the analysis of sounds, which leads to 
the most admirable, we might say the most Lairaculous of all inven~ 
tions, an alphabet. 
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* It is certain that the use of hieroglyphic paintings was common a. 
mong the Toltecks, Aztecks, and other tribes, which, since the seventh 
century, have appeared successively on the elevated plain of Ana. 
huac; * but alphabetical characters are nowhere to be found; and itis 
not improbable that the progressive perfection of symbolical writing, 
and the facility with which objects were painted, prevented the intro. 
duction of letters. They have done so for a much longer time with 
the Chinese, who, during thousands of years, have contented them. 
selves with four score thousand characters, composed of two hun. 
dred and fourteen keys or radical hieroglyphics. The Egyptians 
appear to have used hieroglyphics after they were acquainted with 
alphabetical writing, of which an undoubted proof ts deduced from 
the rolls of papyrus found in the swathings of several mummies, 
and represented m Denon’s Picturesque Atlas. ’ 

Kam makes mention, in his Travels, of a stone tablet fixed 
in @ sculptured pillar, on which were some strokes that were ta 
ken for a Tartarian inscription, found in the savannahs of Ca. 
nada in 1746, 900 leagues west from Montreal. It is said to 
have been sent to France to M. Maunepas, who wasat that time 
the minister. It is not now to be found ; nor is it known what 
has become of it. 

An inscription that some have supposed to be Pheenician, has 
also been found engraved on the rocks near the Banks of the 
Taunton River, twelve leagues south of Boston in New Eng- 
land. Several drawings of this inscription have been publish- 
ed; but so dissimilar, M. Humponnr remarks, that it is dit: 
ficult to recognize them as copies of the same original. Draw- 
ings of the stone have also been published by Mr Lonrt, in the 
Sth volume of the Archecologia; in which, however, our author 
says he can discover nothing like the symmetrieal arrangement 
of letters or syllabic characters, but rather a drawing rudely 
sketched like some that are found on the rocks of Norway, and 
in almost all the countries inhabited by the Scandinavian na- 
tions. The sketch seems to represent five human figures sur 
rounding an animal with horns, much higher in the fore than 
the hinder part of the body. 

MM. Humpotor and Bonpianp, in a journey they made to 
ascertain the communication between the Orinoco and the A- 
mazon river, were toki of an inscription that had been found 
by a Franciscan monk, on a Jarge block of granite in the mid- 
die of a cave in Guyana. ‘The circumstances of the two tra 
vellers were such as did not admit of their visiting the cave. 
The inscription, as they received it from the Franciscan, is re- 


* Anahuac is the great tract, extending from Mexico northward, 


and is nearly the same with the territory known by the name of 
New Spain. 
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presented p. 58.; and M, Humsotpr thinks, that some -s!ight 
resemblance to Phcenician characters may be discovered. He 
isin doubt, however, how far he can depend on it as faithfully 
copied, as the good Father seemed to tabe very little interest in 
the matter. We will venture farther to remark, that what has 
heen taken for an inscription on stone, particularly on granite, 
issometimes nothing else than the wearing down of the stone 
by the action of the weather, on a surface that has resisted very 
unequally. We have ourselves seen instances of what in Corn- 
wall passed for inscriptions, and are reckoned such in Bor- 
lase’s Antiquities of that county, which, on examination, weré 
nothing else than the wasting of a surface of granite or gneiss, 
by long exposure to the weather. Perhaps the same thing is 
hardly to be expected in the finer climates which are here treat- 
ed of. If M. Humuotpr himself had visited the cave, there 
would be no room left for the doubt now suggested. 

The above are all the vestiges of alphabetical writing that have 
hitherto been produced from America; aud it is plain that they 
are of no consideration. 

On the subject of the hieroglyphical writing of the Ameri« 
can nations, M. Humpoupr remarks, that 

—‘ When we examine the history of those nations to which the 
use of Jetters is unknown, we find, in both hemispheres, that men 
have attempted to paint the objects which struck their imagination 5 
to represent things that were complex, by putting a part for a whole ; 
and so to compose such pictures as would serve to perpetuate the 
memory of remarkable events. The Delaware Indian, in scouring 
the forests, carves some lines on the bark of a tree, to mark the 
number of the enemy he has killed. Even conventional signs are 
introduced ; and a single stroke marks whether the scalp has been 
cut from the head of a man or a woman. Such representations, 
however, are not to be confounded with hieroglyphies, which are 
essentially different from the mere representation of an event, or of 
objects in a state of action with one another. 

* The first missionaries who visited America, compared the Az- 
teck paintings with the hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians. 
Kircher, Warburton, and other learned men, have contested the 
propriety of this comparison, not having been careful to distinguish 
the paintings of a mixed kind, in which rgal hieroglyphics, some- 
times curiological, * sometimes tropical, are added to the natural re- 
presentation of an action. 

* According to the ideas which the Ancients have transmitted to 
us of the hieroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians, it is very pro- 


* Those hieroglyphics in which part of a material object is put for 
the whole, are called curiological ; and those in which one thing is 
put for another, on account of their analogy or resembl.n-:e, are 


called tropical, 
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bable that these inscriptions might have been read in the same man. 
ner as Chinese books. The collections which we improperly call 
Mexican manuscripts, contain a great number of paintings which 
may be interpreted like the sculptures on the Trajan column; but 
we find only a very small number of characters susceptible of being 
read.) The Azteck people had real simple hierog]pyhical characters 
for water, earth, air, wind, day, night, speech, motion: they had 
the same for numbers, and for the days and months of the solar 
year. These signs added to the painting of an event, marked, ina 
very ingenious manner, whether the action passed during the day 
or the night ; what was the age of the persons they wished to repre- 
sent, &c. We even find among the Mexicans the vestiges of that 
kind of hieroglyphic called Phonetic, which indicates relations not 
directly with things, but with spoken language. Among semi-bar- 
barous nations, the names of individuals, of cities and mountains, 
have generally some allusion to objects that strike the senses, such 
as certain plants and animals, fire, air, earth. This circumstance 
gave the Azteck people the means of writing the names of cities, &c. 
—Arxajacatl, is face of water; Khinhaminu, arrow which pierces the sky 
Theretore, to represent the kings of the above names, the painter 
United the hieroglyphics of water and sky to the figure of a head 
and an arrow. Again, there are three cities, the names of which 
Sighify five flowers ; house of the eagle; and place of mirrors. To 
express these, they painted a flower placed on five points, a house 
from which issued the head of an eagle, aad a mirror of obsidian. 
Such hieroglyphics spoke at the same time to the eye and to the 
ear. On the whole, the Mexican paintings have a great resem- 
blanze, not so much to the hieroglyphical writings of the Egyp- 
tians, as to the rolls of papyrus found in the swathings of the mum- 
tnies, which are also paintings of a mixed kind, and unite symboli- 
eal characters with the representation of an action. Indeed, itis 
not only on the papyri and swathings of the mummies, but also on 
the obelisks, that we find traces of this union of painting with hiero- 
glyphical writing. ’ 

The Mexicans were very far therefore from having reached the 
perfection of the Egyptians; yet their paintings were not con- 
temptible substitutes for books, manuscripts, and alphabetical cha- 

racters—insomuch that from them a tolerably consistent history 
has been made cut of the different nations which appeared on the 

lain of Anahuac, from about the 7th century down to the time 
of the Conquest. In the time of Montezuma, thousands of per- 
sons were employed in such paintings, either forming new compo- 
sitions, or copying pictures which already existed. The facility 
with which they made paper of the leaves of the Maguey, (the 
Agave), no doubt contributed to render the use of painting so 
frequent. The papyrus of the old Continent grows only in 
moist and temperate places; the maguey, on the contrary, 
flourishes equally in the valleys and cn the mountains ; it vege 
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tates in the warmest regions of the globe, and on elevated plains 
where the thermometer descends to the freezing point. 

Every one is struck with the great resemblance.of the Mexi- 
can manuscripts to one another; they are all extremely incorrect 
in the outlines ; but show a scrupulous attention to detail, with 

reat strength of colouring. 

The figures are in general dwarfish, like those of the Etruscan 
relief ; but in correctness of drawing they are far beneath the most 
imperfect paintings of the Hindus, ‘the Chinese, the Japanese, or 
even the people of T’hibet. We see in the Mexican paintings heads 
of enormous size, the body extremely short, and feet which, from 
the length of the toes, look like the claws of a bird. All this denotes 
the infancy of the art ; but we must not forget, that the people who 
express their ideas by this mixtare of painting and hieroglyphical writs 
ing, will naturally attach as little importance to correct drawing as 
the literati of Europe do to a fine handwriting.’ 

It is easy to conceive how the frequent use of mixed hiero- 
glyphical painting must contribute to spoil the taste of a nation, 
by familiarizing men to the aspect of the most hideous figures, 
and forms the most remote from correctness of proportion ; and 
perhaps the low state of the arts of design in antient Kyypt 
may be partly accounted for from this circumstance. It became 
necessary to adhere to the forms that were once established, 
the signification of which had been fixed by long use. Hence 
the civilization of the Mexicans might have been considera- 
bly advanced, without their being tempted to abandon the in- 
correct forms to which they had been habituated. ¢ A war- 
‘jike nation, living on mountains, robust, but extremely ill- 
§ favoured, according to the Muropean principles of beauty, de- 

* graded by despotism, accustomed to the ceremonies of 2 san- 

* guinary worship, is but little disposed to raise itself to the cul- 
‘ tivation of the fine arts: The habit of painting instead of writ- 
‘ing, the daily view of so many hideous and disproportioned 
‘ figures, the obligation of preserving the same forms without 
* change,—these various circumstances must have contributed to 

‘ perpetuate a bad taste among the Mexicans.’ 

Belore the introduction of hieroglyphical painting, the nations 
of Anahuac made use of those knots and threads of various Co- 
lours which the Peruvians call Quippus, and which are found not 
only among the Canadians, but in very remote times amoug the 
Chinese. Borunrint was fortunate enough to procure speci- 
mens of real Mexican quippus, found in the country of the 
Tlaskaltecks. ‘he use of writing and of hieroglyphics super- 
seded, in Mexico, that of knots; and this change was ceflect- 
ed so long ago as about the year 648 of our era. About a 
century before this, a northern, but very polished race, the 
Toltecks, appears in the mountains of Anahuac; declares ite 
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self expelled from a country lying to the north-west of the 
river Gila, and called Huchuetlapallan: It brings with it paint. 
ings indicating, year by year, the events of its migration; 
and it professes to have quitted this country, the situation of 
which is altogether unknown, in the year 544: and it is nota 
little remarkable, that this is the same time at which the ruin of 
the dynasty of Tsin occasioned great commotions among the na- 
tions of the east of Asia. Moreover, the names which ihe Tol- 
teeks bestowed on the cities they built, were those of the cities 
of the northern country from which they came; and the ori- 
gin of this, and of the three other nations which spoke the 
same language, and entered Mexico successively from the same 
quarter, will be found out, if we ever shall discover a people ac- 
quainted with the names of Huehuetlapallan, Aztlan, ‘Teocol- 
huacan, Amaquemecan, Tehuajo, and Copalla. Whatever 
fruit be derived from this remark of our author, we belicve i: 
will readily be allowed, that five more characteristic names, and 
fitter to ascertain the identity of the nations where they are 
found, cannot well be imagined. At the same time, we cannot 
but observe, that the history of nations, and of the progress of 
civilization, does not, at this moment, offer a greater enigma to 
be solved, than the origin of the Tolteck and Azteck nations, 
Their migration is not hid in the obscurity of distant ages, like 
those of the Hellenes and Pelasgi ; it is at a period within the |i- 
mits of research, when all the movements on the old Continent are 
at least possible to be traced. Nothing should be kft undone 
which can throw light on so curious a subject. 

In the sequel of this section, Humboldt gives a particular 
account of the Codices Meaxicani which have been sent into Ev- 
rope since the conquest of Mexico, 

An incredible number of Mexican paintings were burnt at the 
beginning of the conquest, by order of the bishops and mipsion- 
aries, under the pretence of destroying the instruments of idol 
atry. There are, however, several collections in different parts 
of Europe of such of them as escaped this spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance, viz. at the Escurial, Bologna, Veletri, &c.; and no 
Jess than 500 were brought together by Borurini, about the 
middle of the last century. Dr Ronerrson had given celebri- 
ty to that at Vienna by his remarks; M. Humpoupr has given 
coloured engravings of a great many of them, with very Jearned 
elucidations,—to which we must refer our readers. 

The contents of some of these manuscripts are curious in a 
high degree. One is a cosmogony, which contains a tradi- 
tion of the mother of mankind having fallen from her first state 
of happiness and innoceuce; and she is generally represented 
as accompanied by a serpent. We find also the idea of # great 
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inundation overwhelming the earth, from which a single fa- 
mily escaped on a raft. There is a history of a pyramidal edi- 
fice, raised by the pride of men, and destroyed by the anger of 
the Gods. ‘The ceremony of ablution, is practised at the birth 
of children. All these circumstances, and many more, led the 
priests who accompanied the Spanish army at the time of the 
Conquest, to the belief, that at some very distant epocha Christ- 
ianity, or ai least Judaism, had been preached in the new Con- 
tinent. 1 think, however, says M. Humpoupt, I may affirm, 
from the knowledge we have lately acquired of the sacred books 
of the Hindus, that in order to explain the analogy of these 
traditions, we have no need to recur to the western part of Asia, 
since similar traditions of high and venerable antiquity, are 
found among the followers of Brama, and among the Shamans 
of the eastern Steppes of Tartary. 

Though, in the whole of this detail, nothing appears that 
marks with precision the origin of the Mexican nation, several 
circumstances seem to point to Tartary, and the east of Asia, as 
the country from which they had migrated. It is not a little 
remakable, however, that of 83 American languages, examined 
by learned and competent judges, there have been found only 
170 words, which could be traced to the languages of the Old 
Continent, viz. to those of the Mantchou Tartars, the Monguls, 
the Celts, the Biscayans. (see Researches, vol. I. p. 149.) 

Among the monuments which most strongly mark the degree 
of civilization of atiy people, is their mode of computing time, 
and of adjusting the length of the year. The Mexican calendar 
possesses a degree of accuracy and refinement, that rises consi- 
derably above all the other marks of their civilization. * We 
might be tempted,’ says M. Humsouort, ‘ to compare the circum- 
stance of the Azteck calendar, with those languages, rich in words 
and grammatical forms, which we find among nations, whose actual 
mass of ideas is not correspondent to the muluplicity of += adapt- 
ed to explain them. Those languages, so copious and flexible ;— 
those modes of intercalation, which suppose an accurate knowledge 
of the Jength of the astronomical year,——are perhaps only the remains 
of an inheritance, transmitted to them by nations heretofore civilized, 
but since relapsed into barbarism. ’ 

A stone of enormous bulk, dug up in 1790, and covered with 
sculpture, evidently relative to the calendar, has thrown consid- 
erable light on this curious subject. 

The civil year of the Mexicans was a solar year of 365 days, 
and divided into 18 months, each of 20 days; at the end of 
which, five intercalary days were added. ‘These were unlucky 
days; and all the children born on them, were considered as un- 
fortunate. ‘The beginning cf the day was reckoned, lke that of 
the Persians and Egyptians, from sunerising. I¢ was divided in- 
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to four intervals, determined by the rising and setting of the sun, 
and its two passages over the meridian. This is an arrangement 
not likely to have originated, but in a low latitude, where the 
four divisions thus formed are never subjeet to any considerable 
inequality. The hieroglyphic of the day was a circle divided in- 
to four equal parts. 

Each Mexican month, of 20 days, was divided into four weeks 
or periods of five dayseach. ‘The Muyscas, a nation south of the 
Isthmus, had weeks of three days; and it appears, that no na- 
tion of the New Continent was acquainted with the week or cy- 
cle of 7 days; which, with a few exceptions, we find all over the 
Old World. In this point, the historian of astronomy has been 
misled by the authority of Garcilasso, who supposes that the Pe- 
ruvians reckoned by weeks of 7 days. 

Thirteen Mexican years formed a cycle, to which they gave a 
particular name; and four of these constituting a period of 52 
years, which was denoted by another term; and, lastly, two of 
ihese periods of 52 years tormed what they called an old age. 
The Spanish writers call the first of these a half century, and 
the second a century. 

At the end of 52 years, 13 days were intercalated, which 
makes the Mexican year agree with the Julian, of $65 days and 
6 hours. They must, however, have been subjected by this 
arrangement to the inconvenience of finding, that the beginning 
of their year had gone back with respect to the seasons 12 or 
13 days, at the end of every cycle of 52 years, The names of 
the months are all significant ; but none of them seem to imply, 
that the calendar had originated in a more northern climate. 

The Mexicans, as already observed, were in possession of an- 
nals which went back eight centuries and a half before the ar- 
rival of Cortes in the country of Anahuac, The reckoning of 
time was according to periods of 52 or 104 years; and along 

with the series of years and days.expressed by hieroglyphics, 
the migrations of the nations, the battles and remarkable events 
of each reign were repr esented in the paintings of which these 
annals were composed. In the reckoning of time, however, a 
particular artifice was employed; for though the numbering of 
the years and months from a given era, would have sufficiently 
ascertained the date of any event just as with us, this simple me- 
thod was rejected, and a contrivance substituted in its room, by 
which the name of the year determined its relative situation. 
‘This device, M. Humso.opr thinks, was the work of the priests, 
and was efiected by dividing the cycle of 1% years into smaller 
cycles of 4 years each, and dis tinguishing these years by parti- 
cular names. One cycle revolving as it were, in this way, with- 
ju anothcr, gave a different app sellation to ev ery year of the cen» 
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tury. ‘The method by which all this was done, was abundantly 
ingenious; and is fully explained in the text, to which we must 
reler. 

Gama, an astronomer very learned. in the chronology and 
— of the Mexicans, is of opinion that they intercalated on- 

25 days in 104 years; and this would give the length of the 
oe = $65.24 days, which i is very near the truth, Mr Hum- 
BOLDT, however, does not think that the reasoning on which 
this conclusion is founded, is quite convincing, and i is inclined 
to suspend his opinion till the publication of Gama’s astrono- 
mical works shail throw more light on the subject. (vol. I. p.592.) 
The length of the year, just mentioned, is more accurate than 
that of Hippancuus, and is nearly the same, as La Pace has 
observed, with that which was determined by the astronomers 
of the Caliph ALMamon. 

The symbolical writing of the Mexican nations, exhibited 
simple signs for the number 20, and for its second and third 
powers. A small standard, or flag, represented twenty units 5 
the square of 20 or 400 was figured by a feather, because grains 
of gold, inclosed in a quill, were used in some places as money, 
or a sign for the purposes of exchange. ‘The fizure of a sack 
indicated the cube of 20, and had the name that was given to a 
kind of purse that contained 8000 grains of cocoa. A flag, di- 
vided by two cross lines, and half coloured, denoted 10; and if 
three quarters were coloured, it denoted 15. It is almost un- 
necessary to observe, that they were unacquainted with the me- 
thod of giving to the signs of the numbers, valucs derived from 
their position, the admirable invention of the Hindus or ‘Thibe- 
tans, and unknown to the Greeks and Romans. ‘The Mexican 
vocabulary afforded names for numbers as far as 48,000,000, as 
Ciravicero has shown, and derived, according to the strictest 
rules of analogy, from the decimal mode of reck: ming. ‘The 
units, as far as 10 or 20, were marked by dots or points ; thus, 
23 was expressed by a flag followed by three dots, &c, 

It is remarked by Mr Humpboupt, that severai of the names 
by which the Mexicans denoted the 20 days of their month, 
are those of the signs of a Zodiac, in use trom the remotest 
antiquity among the nations of eastern Asia. Fle compares 
the names of the Mexican symbols for the days, with the Tar- 
tarean, Japanese, and Thibetau names of the 12 signs, and 
also with the names of the Nag¢shatras, or lunar houses of the 
Hindus. In eight of the hieroglyphics, the analogy is very 
striking. ‘Thus, Atl, the name of the first day, as also of wa- 
ter, is indicated by a hieroglyphic, the parallel or undulating 
lines of which remind us of the sign Aquarius. In the Thibe- 
tan Zodiac, this sign is marked by a rat, whuch is also used as 
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an emblem of water. The rat is likewise an asterism in the Chi. 
nese Zodiac. Seven other of the names or characters stand re. 
lated nearly in the same manner. (see Vol. I. p. $38.) A cir. 
cumstance which M. Humsoupr justly considers as remarkable, 
is, that the ape is a character used in the Mexican calendar, 4s 
it is in the Thibetan Zodiac, and in the lunar houses of the Hin. 
dus, although this animal does not exist in the high country of 
the Andes. 

It appears that the Mexicans made astronomical observationsby 
means of the gnomon; and knew from them, that in the first year 
of the cycle, the equinoxes tell on certain days of the fourth and 
the thirteenth month. The Peruvians of Cousko regulated their 
intercalation, not by the shadow of gnomons, which they how. 
ever very assidaously measured, but by marks placed in the ho- 
rizon, to denote where the sun rose and set on the days of the 
solstices and of the equinoxes. 

The stone that has been mentioned as containing a represent 
.stion of the calendar, is one of great size, of a blackish grey por- 
phyry, with a basis of basaltic wakke. The sculpture is in re- 
lievo, and well polished ; the concentric circles, with their nu- 
merous divisions and subdivisions, are traced with mathematical 
exactness. In the centre of the stone is sculptured the hierogly- 
phic of the sun, surrounded by eight triangular radii. The god 
Tonatiuh is figured, opening his large mouth, armed with teeth, 
which reminds us of the figure of a divinity in Hindostan, the 
image of Kala, or Time. 

Among the inhabitants of Nootka, we still find the Mexican 
month of 20 di: ays ; but their year has only 14 months, to which 
hen add, by very complex methods, a great number of interca- 
Jary days. This fact is certainly not a little remarkable, con- 
sidering the direction from which the Aztecks appear to have 
yeached the country of Anahuac. On the whole, we cannot but 
agree with our author, that the people who regulated its festivals 
according to the motion of the stars, and who engraved its l'asti 
on a public monument, had no doubt reached a higher degree 
of civilization than is allowed by Pauw and RayNnaLt, or even by 
Rosentson, the most judicious of the historians of America. 
We must beware of considering every state of society as barba- 
rous, which does not bear the exact type of civilization with 

which we happen to be familiar. 

Several general conclusions, which this learned and ingenious 
traveller has derived from his survey of the New World, are very 
concisely and elegantly stated in the pretace to this work. And, 
with a few extracts from them, we shall conclude our remarks. 

‘ An attentive examination of the geological constitution of A- 
merica, gives no countenance to the opiuion, that the New Contiaent 
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emerged from the ocean at a later period than the Old. We discern, 
ja the former, the same succession of stony strata which we find in the 
Jatter ; and there seems no reason to doubt, that in the mountains of 
Peru the granites and micaceous schists existed originally at the same 
time with the rocks of the same denomination in the Alps of Swit- 
zerland. At a height superior to Mont Blanc, we find petrified 
sea-shells on the summit of the Andes. ‘The fossil bones of elephants 
are spread over the eq uinoxial regions of a continent where the living 
elephant does not exist ; and it is remarkable that these bones are not 
discovered at the foot of the palm trees in the burning plains of 
Orinoco, but in the coldest and most elevated regions of the Cordil- 
leras. In the New World, as well as the Old, generations of species 
long extinct have preceded those which now people the earth. 

* There is no proof that the existence of man is much more re- 
centin America than in the other Continent. ‘The extensive coun- 
tries of the north of Asia are as thinly peopled as the savannahs of 
New Mexico and Paragua. The problem of the first population of 
America is no more in the province of history, than the questions on 
the origin of plants and animals; or on the distribution of organie 
germs, are in that of natural science. 

‘ The nations of America, except those which border on the Po- 
lar circle, form a single race, characterized by the formation of the 
skull; the colour of the skin; the extreme thinness of the beard; 
the straight and glossy hair. ‘he American race has a striking re- 
semblance to that of the Mongul nations, which include those known 
formerly by the name of Huns, Kulans, and Kalmucks. It has been 
ascertained, by Jate observations, that not only the inhabitants of 
Unalaska, but several tribes of South America, indicate, by the os- 
teological characters of the head, a passage from the American to 
the Mongul race. As to the languages of America, it has been al- 
ready observed, that out of 83 American languages, 170 words have 
been found, that have a great analogy to certain words in the voca- 
bularies of the Old Continent. Neither can this analogy be consider- 
ed as accidental ; since it does not rest on sounds, that may be sup- 
posed to be naturally suggested by the principle of imitation. Of 
these 170 words, 3-Sths resemble the Mantchou, the Tonguse, the 
Mongul, and the Samoyede ; and 2-5ths the Celtic, the Biscayan, the 
Coptic, and the Congo languages. ‘T"hese words have been found, 
by comparing the whole of the American languages with the whole 
of those of the Old World; as no one American idiom can be said 
to have a closer affinity with them than the rest. 

At the first invasion of the Spaniards, the Americans who 
had made the greatest progress in civilization were the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains. Men born in plains, under temperate 
climates, had followed the ridges of the Cordilleras, which rise 
in proportion as they approach the equator. In these elevated 
regions, they found the temperature and the plants which were 
congenial with those of their native soil. 
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The civilization of the New Continent appears to have begun 
in different points, between which we cannot trace any relation, 
The civilization of Mexico emanated from a country situated 
towards the north. ‘That of Peru appears to have come from 
the east, and to be unconnected with the former. Amidst the 
extensive plains again of Upper Canada, in Florida, and in the 
desarts bordered by the Orinoco, dikes of considerable length, 
weapons of brass, and sculptured stones, are indications that 
those countries were formerly inhabited by industrious nations, 
which are now traversed ouly by tribes of savage hunters, 
Though no connexion can be traced between the nations of 
South America and those that inhabit the north of the isthmus 
of Panama, there is some analogy between their traditions. We 
have seen how the plains of Anahuac became peopled by nations 
that came from theunknown regionsof Aztlan, bringing with them 
no small degree of civilization, ‘and possessing the great art that is 
the parent of so many others, that of preserving the memory of 
past events. In Peru, again, men with beards and clearer com- 
plexions than the native inhabitants, make their appearance on 
the elevated plain of Cousko, without any indication of the place 
of their birth. They bring with them the title of high-priests, 
legislators, friends of peace and of the arts. They are venerat- 
ed by the people ; and the names are preserved of three original 
and mysterious lawgivers, who supported their authority by mi- 
racles and religious fictions, as well as by the possession of real 
knowledge. Some learn ed. men have thought that these stran- 
gers were shipwrecked Europeans, or the descendants of those 

candinavians, who in the eleventh century visited Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and perhaps Nova Scotia; but had this been 
the fact, in their institutions and monuments, of which there are 
still so many traces, the habits and the arts of Europe would 
surely have been discovered. A minute examination of these 
monuments led M. Humpoupr to conclude, that here again we 
must look to eastern Asia, and to those nations which have been 
in contact with the inhabitants of ‘Thibet and ‘Tartary. 

It would appear that the Mexicans, when they left the city of 
Aztlan, were worshippers of the sun, and strangers to that de- 
grading and cruel superstition, which is perhaps entitled to the 
horrible preeminence of being the worst that was ever dictated 
by the imposture of the priest, or swallowed by the credulity of 
the people. ‘The Peruvians, on the other hand, were worship- 
pers of the sun; and their religion, though punctilious, and full 
of useless ce nee y, had none of the bloody and at rocious cha- 

racters by which the former was distinguished. * A theocratic 
* government favoured the growth of industry and art, but li- 
* mited the exertion of the intellectual faculties. ‘The empire of 
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‘the Incas may be compared to a great monastic establishment, 
‘in which each member had the duties prescribed to him which 
| ‘he was to perform for the general good. An observer on the 
‘ spot studying those Peruvia ins, who, throug! the lapse of ages, 
‘have pres served their national physiogn< my, learns to estimate 
‘ at their true value, the laws of Manco-Capac, and their effects on 
‘ morals and publichappiness, He discerns a general state of pros- 
‘ perity, contrasted with a small portion of private welfare ;—more 
¢ submissive resignation to the decrees of the Sovereign, than pa- 
‘ triotic love for his country ;—passive obedience, without courage 
‘for bold enterprizes ;—a spirit of order, which regulated with 
‘minute precision the most indifferent actions, while no gencral 
‘views enlarged the mind, and no elevation of thought ennobled 
‘the character. ‘lhe most complicated political institutions re- 
‘corded in the history of mankind, had crushed the germ of 
‘personal liberty ; aud the founder of the e empire of Couzco, im 
‘flattering himself with the power of forcing men to be happy, 
‘reduced them to the state of mere machin The Peruvian 
‘theocracy was, no doubt, less oppressive sheses the government 
‘of the Mexican kings ; yet both contributed to give the monu- 
‘ments, the rites, and the mythology of the two nations, that 
‘dark and melancholy aspect which forms a striking contrast with 
‘the elegant arts and soothing fictions of the people of Greece.” 


Ant. VIII. The Queen’s Wake, a Legendary Poem. By James 
Hocc. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. $62. Edinburgh, 1814 


“prac great end of public criticism, we hope our readers are 
aware, is not the improvement of those who are its imme- 
diate objects,—-but public example and information ; and there- 
fore it is, that we seek chiefly to exercise it on authors who have 
already obtained some degree of notoriety—their errors being 
by far the most dangerous, and their excellencies the most like- 
ly to attract imitation. It is for the same reason that it is gene 
rally of greater consequence to point out the faults than the 
beauties of writers who have risen to distinction: for this dis- 
tinction—which criticism, though it may sometimes help to con- 
fer, never can possibly take away—is the natural and suflicient 
reward of their beauties; while their faults are often so mixed 
up and confounded with their general merits, that, unless they 
are clearly discriminated, they are extremely apt to be praise d 
along with them, and sometimes even imitpied in their stead. 
We can assure our readers, that we freque: itly find it necessar y to 
harden our.hearts for the pe rformance of our 4jerner duties, by the 
recollection of these maxims—and that, when we look back on 
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the severities with which we have sometimes been constrained tn 

visit the perversities of unquestioned talent, we have inwardly 

exclaimed with Brutus, over the mangled body of Casar, ~ 
* Or else, were this a savage spectacle ! ’ 

But though this, we fear, must be regarded as the ordinary 
eourse of our duty, there is no doubt another, and a far more 
pleasing office, in which we may sometimes, though we regret 
to think how rarely, be permitted to engage—the office, we 
mean, of recommending obscure merit—doing honour to ne- 
glected genius—and bringing into view, or helping forward to 
distinction, such ill-starred talents as have presented themselves 
to us, rather than to the more powerful dispensers of glory, 
This, however, is a function, in the exercise of which more 
circumspection is required than in any other branch of our vo- 
cation; for, while it is obvious that nothing can be more cruel 
than to encourage ambitious mediocrity by unmerited praise, we 
really cannot help distrusting our own favourable impressions, 
when we find that they are not at all participated by the great 
body of those to whom the works that have excited them have 
lain equally open. ‘Though there may be occasions, therefore, 
in.which we have the good fortune to bring into notice a work 
which had been previously unhonoured because it was unknown, 
we confess that we should in general be a little shy of informing 
the public that they have long had a prodigy of genius before 
their eyes without being at all aware of it—and, like the stupid 
company in the German play, have received the attendance of a 
Knight Templar in the disguise of a waiter, without any suspi- 
cion of his quality. 

With all these hazards before our eyes, we shall venture, 
however, in this and the succeeding article, to introduce to the 
notice of our readers two productions, which, though they 
have both been published for a considerable period, are still, we 
suspect, but little heard of beyond the narrow sphere to which 
the personal influence of the authors or the saiitabeen extend ;— 
and this, though both the said authors are confessedly natives of 
Scotland, and not only treat of subjects that are exclusively 
Scottish, but write, in some degree, in the dialect of their coun- 
try.—There can be no better proof, we think, of our superiori- 
ty to all sorts of national prejudice or partiality. 

The work to which we intend, in the first place, to direct the 
attention of our readers, is that of which the title is prefixed to 
this article ; and its history, we think, even independent of its 
merits, would entitle it to tht character of a very remarkable 
production. It would not, indeed, we are aware, be any # 
pology for oppressing our readers with an account of a dull Look, 
that it treated of antient Scottish legends, or was indited by one 
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of the shepherds who actually feed their flocks among our moun- 
tains; but if the book be interesting in itself, these things, we 
conceive, may fairly be allowed to add to its interest; and a 
very brief account of the author will form an advantageous, 
though certainly not a necessary introduction to that of his per- 
formance. 

This resolute candidate for poetical favour, was born, we be- 
lieve, to the humble and romantic occupation we have just spe- 
cified ; and spent the better part of his life in tending his sheep 
in the pastoral solitudes of Ettrick. There are not many re- 
gions, however, even in our poetical country, more favourable 
for the development of poetical propensities, than this whole 
range of Southern Highlands; where the scattered population 
—the memory of the Border wars—the clanship which they 
tended to perpetnate—and the pastoral life of the greater part of 
the inhabitants, have produced a striking resemblance to the cha 
racter and genius of the Celtic tribes that occupy the wilder de- 
sarts of the North. ‘Though he had but little erudition, there- 
fore, and few opportunities for reading, or |:terary discussion, 
our shepherd was early familiar with song,—and had his memory 
replenished, and his imagination warmed by the innumerable 
ballads and traditional legends that are still current in that simple 
and sequestered district, mauy of which he had imitated or ver- 
sified at a very early age. In a mind that had fed on such ali+ 
ments, and expanded under such training, the earlier publica. 
tions of Mr Scott must have produced a sensation, of which o- 
ther beings can scarcely form a conception. They connected 
the pastimes of his humbic and solitary leisure with the dazzling 
visions of general distinction and renown, and cast a gleam of 
poetical glory over the themes and the persons of his mountain 
bards, with which he could never have expected that they should 
be visited. It was not long, therefore, till the author of this ex- 
altation became the object of his emulation, and drew forth his 
homage ; and the Mighty Minstrel, with the liberality of true 
genius, embraced the cause ol his rustic disciple, with a zeal thatdid 
more honour perhaps to his heart than to his judgment, and drew 
him forth to premature notoriety, at a moment when the publie 
ear was almost satiated with his own rich and copious effusions, 
Under these honourable but hazardous auspices, Mr Hogg put 
forth a volume of Border Ballads, about the year 1805, which, 
though respectably versified, and clearly narrated, certainly bad 
not any distinguished success. The truth is, that they were tame 
and prolix, and occasionally vulgar ; and while the splendid co- 
louring of his great patron had made every thing look dim that 
was not excessively briliiant, the example of Burns had taught 
even the least fastidious readers to distinguish between simple 
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homeliness and absolute vulgarity ; and to feel dissatisfaction 
with what an age less skilled, and of course less difficult, would 
have received as fair specimens of ballad poetry. 

Mr Hogg, however, was not at all cast down by the equivo. 

cal success of his first poetical adventures ; and in spite of the 
remonstrances of some prudent friends, came shortly after to 
Edinburgh, and commenced author by profession. Here, a 
mong other miscellaneous exertions, he attempted a periodical 
paper, under the name of * The Spy,’—in which, though there 
are frequent indications of a vigorous and aspiring mind, the 
defects of his education, and his Jate and limited intercourse with 
general society, are more apparent’ than in his former publica. 
tion. The success of this work, therefore, was not very en- 
couraging ; and when it was found necessary to discontinue it, 
the more considerate part of his patrons began we believe to re- 
gret, that he had abandoned the peaceful and humble pursuits 
of his early life, for the hazards and exertions of the more am- 
bitious career upon which he had entered. Mr Hogg himself, 
however, judged differently ; and in the midst of various dis. 
couragements and disadvantages, produced the work now before 
us—which is so much superior to any thing he had before at- 
tempted, as to afford good ground for thinking, that he is yet 
doomed to justify his early election, and in some measure to 
realize the proudest of his early anticipations. 

In the mean time, it must be agreeable to his readers to know, 
that they are engaged with the work of an author who has in 
reality all that devotion and enthusiasm for his calling which is 
so often pretended to disguise the less noble motives which some- 
times lead to its adoption; and who, we verily believe, would 
rather starve upon poetry, then accept of ease and affluence on 
condition of revouncing 1. Delighting still more in the pursuit 
itself, than in the glory to which he no doubt thinks it is to con- 
duct him, he is resolute, we are persuaded, to serve the Muses, 
even without the appropriate wages of tame—and will not be 
induced to abandon them by the want of that success which he 
will at all events believe he has deserved. It ought also to be 
recorded to his honour, that he has uniformly sought this suc- 
cess by the fairest and most manly means; and that neither po- 
verty nor ambition has been able to produce in him the stight- 
est degree of obsequiousness towards the possessors of ¢ lory or 
of power ; or even to subdue in him a certain disposition to bid 
defiance to critics, and to hold poets and patrons equally cheap 
and familiar; and to think that they cau in general give no 
more honour than they receive from his acquaintance. ‘These 
traits we think are unusus! in men whom taleats have raised out 
of a humble condition in secingicenpeelili where they are un- 
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accompanied, as in the present iristance, either with any inhe- 
yent insolence of character, or any irregularities in private life; 
and therefore we have thought it right to notice them. But at 
all events, the merit of the volume before us is such, as to en- 
title it to our notice; and as the author has fairly fought his 
way to that distinction, we are not disposed to withhold from 
him either the additional notoriety which it may still be in our 
power to bestow, or the admonitions which may enable him still 
farther to improve a talent that has already surprised us so much 
by its improvement. 

The work consists mainly of a series of ballads, written in 
imitation of the old Scottish style, and connected and diversified 
by a fiction not without elegance or ingenuity. Mary Queen of 
Scots is supposed, soon after her arrival in this country, to have 
been struck with some of the native melodies which were played 
before her, and with the accounts she received of the multitude 
of romantic legends that were adapted to such airs in every part 
of the country. To gratify her curiosity, she accordingly ap- 
pointed a grand competition of minstrelsy, to take place at the 
approaching festival of Christmas ; and invited all the bards and 
harpers of the North and the South to repair to Holyrood, and 
contend before her for the prizes with which her royal munifi- 
cence was to reward their skill and ingenuity. A great convo 
cation, accordingly, took place at the time appointed ; and the 
various ballads which form the bulk of the volume before us, 
are supposed to have been recited during the three nights that 
the Queen * waked ’ in the midst of her court, and held open 
those noble lists to the champions of song. ‘The work, accord- 
ingly, is divided into Three Books, with an Introduction, con- 
taining an account of the origin and preparation for the Wake,— 
and a Conclusion narrating the distribution of the prizes; the 
Books themselves being separated by descriptions of the court 
and of the weather,—and the Songs by pretty long accounts of 
the history and deportment of the several minstrels whe succes- 
sively appear on the scene. 

This, it is obvious, is a plan that adinits, and even invites, 
to every possible degree of variety—at the same time that it has 
the disadvantage of excluding all sustained or continued inter- 
est—and of forcing the author, in a good degree, to mimic a 
diversity of styles, and, consequently, to forego that which is 
most natural and best adapted to his genius; and allowance for 
both these peculiarities must of course be made in judging of this 
performance, the character of which, however, it is not easy to 
mistake. Mr Hogg has, unloubtedly, many of the qualifications 
of a poet--great powers of versification—an unusual copious+ 
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ness and facility in the use of poetical diction and imagery— 
lively conception of natural beauty—with a quick and prolific 
fancy to body forth his conceptions. With all this, however, 
he is deficient in some more substantial requisites. There is, 
sensible want of incident, and character and pathos, about ali 
his composition. He is excellently well appointed as to what 
may be entitled the materiel of poetry, but weak in its living a. 
gents. There is too much mere embellishment, and too little 
stuff or substance in his writings. Plenty of shining ringlets 
and tinctured skin ; but a want of bone and muscle and mar. 
row. Sonorous versification—sparkling images and striking de- 
scriptions play before the imagination of his reader, and alternate. 
ly soothe or dazzle him with their profusion ; but no rapid narra 
tive or well digested story rivets his attention or engages his cv- 
riosity—no powerful or simple characters rouse him with the e. 
nergy, or enchant him with the loveliness of reflected nature-- 
no vigorous sentiment flashes light on his understanding—and 
no strain of genuine tenderness steals upon his thrilling heart 
strings. If we add to this, that he is apt to be somewhat pro- 
lix and redundant in his descriptions, and to luxuriate and dif- 
fuse himself in heaping image upon image, and weaving stanza 
to stanza, and that he gives occasional indications of bad taste 
in assorting harsh and homely pictures with others that are ele- 

ant and impressive, we shall have a pretty full account of his 
faults. His great merit is copiousness and richness of language, 
with an occasional exaltation of fancy that brings him now and 
then to the borders of a very high species of poetry—though, 
we think, from his frequent lapses, without being conscious of 
its extraordinary value. ‘The reader, however, shall now judge 
for himself, by a few specimens. 

The description of Queen Mary’s landing, and procession to 
Holyrood, though not without merit, we do not think particu- 
larly fortunate. ‘The author’s talent for painting natural appear- 
ances, may be better estimated by the following Winter-morn- 
ing piece—and the subsequent sketch of a gloomy December 
day in our Northern latitudes. 

* Unheard the bird of morning crew; 
Unheard the breeze of Ocean blew ; 
The night unweened had passed away, 
And dawning ushered in the day. 
The Queen’s young maids, of cherub hue, 
Aside the silken curtains drew, 
And lo the Night, in still profoutid, 
In fleece of heaven had clothed the ground ; 
And still her furs, so light and fair, 
Fleated along the morning air, 
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Low stooped the pine amid the wood, 

And the tall cliffs of Salsbury stood 

Like marble columns bent and riven, 

Propping a pale and frowning heaven.’ p. 88, 89. 


The lurid vapours, dense and stern, 
Unpierced save by the crusted cairn, 

In tenfold shroud the heavens deform ; 
While far within the moving storm, 
Travelled the sun in loncly blue, 

And noontide wore a twilight hue. 

The pendent clouds of deepest grain, 
Shed their dull twilight o’er the main. 
Each spire, each tower, and cliff sublime; 
Were hooded in the wreathy rime; 

And all, ere fell the murk of even, 

Were lost within the folds of heaven. 

It seemed as if the welkin’s breast 

Had bowed upon the world to rest ; 

As heaven and earth to close began, 

And seal the destiny of man. 

Then burst the bugle’s lordly peal 

Along the earth’s incumbent veil ; 

Swam on the cloud and lingering shower, 
To festive hall and lady’s bower ; 

And found its way, with rapid boom, 

To rocks far curtained in the gloom, 
And waked their viewless bugle’s strain, 
That sung the softened notes again.’ p. 95-97. 

It is not fair to Mr Hogg, however, to detain the reader longer 
among his prologues. We proceed, therefore, to the pieces 
themselves ; among which our especial favourite is what he has 
entitled * Kilmeny.’ It belongs altogether to what Wharton 
has rather affectedly denominated ‘ pure poetry, ’—that is, poetry 
addressed almost exclusively to the imagination, and inspired ra- 
ther by the recollection of its most fantastic and abstracted vi- 
sions, than by avy observation of the! characters, the actions, or 
even the feelings of mortal men. It is of course a very difficult, 
and a very dangerous species of poetry—requiring not only a 
certain fairy brightness and purity in the colouring—but an en- 
tire novelty, and at the same time a grace and consistency, and 
we would almost say a probability in the arrangement of im; 
possible occurrences—as well as a certain caution and temper- 
ance in the management, without which it is apt to run into 
mere mysticism and extravagance. It is a species of poetry, in 
short, in which it is utterly impossible to succeed without origi- 
hal genius—but, in return, it is one which requires scarcely any 
ether qualification ; and in which the utmost excellence may be 
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attained by one who has no knowledge of men or even of books, 
and who would haveblundered equally in therepresentation of man. 
ners and the details of fictitious history. Mr Hogg, we think, 
has attained no ordinary degree of excellence in it s—and i in this 
little story of Kilmeny, especially, has presented us with a sketch 
in which this sort of supernatural interest is managed with great 
delicacy and beauty, and a wild and unearthly charm diffused 
over the whole composition, without any of the vulgar horrors 
or exaggerations of the German school of incantation. The 
story is “simply that of a beautiful maiden, who was transported 
in her sleep to a world of purer spirits—and permitted, atier 
a time, to return for a short period to her mortal parents. It 
begins with the account of her disappearance and return. The 
langu ige, we are afraid, may sometimes perplex a mere modein 
reader——though we have taken the liberty to simplify some of 
the more antique orthography. 

‘ Bonny <inent a zaed up the glen ; 

But it was not to. meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing, 

And pull the cress-flower round the spring ; 

The seatlet hypp and the hindberrye, 

And the nut that hangs frae the hazel tree ; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may licr mother look o’er the wa’, 

And lang may she seek i’ the green-wood shaw ; 

Lang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame! 


When many a day had come and fled, 
When grief grew calm, and hope was dead, 
When mass for Kilmeny’s soul had been sung, 
When the bedes-max had prayed, and the dead-bell rung, 
Late, late in a gloamin, when all was still, 
When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 
The wood was sere, the moon i’ the wane, 
The reek o’ the cot hung over the plain, 
Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane; 
When the ingle lowed with an eiry leme, 
Late, late in the gloaming Kilmeny came hame!' p- 171-4 
Her mother then interrogates her about her mysterious wb. 
sence—and marvels, not without awe, at the lily brightness of 
her garments, and the glow and the fragrance of the flowers 
that burn upon her brow. The description of her deportmert 
is conceived, we think, in a very high strain of poctry and 
beauty. 
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* Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 


But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 

As the stillness that lay on the emerald lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen, 
And a land where sin had never been; 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night: 

Where the river swa’d a living stream, 

And the light a pure celestial beam : 

The land of vision it would seem, 

A still, and everlasting dream.’ p. 1 


The poet then proceeds to recount in his own words the sub- 
stance of her astonishing narration, from the moment of her 
losing sight of her earthly habitation.—Afier describing a lonely 
recess in a stecp and woody vale to which she had wandered 
from her mother’s cottage, one still summer evening, he pro- 


cecds— 


In that green wene Kilmery lay, 

Her bosom happed wi’ flowerits gay ; 

Sut the air was soft and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 

She kend nae mair, nor opened her ee, 

Till waked by the hymns of a far countrye. 
She ’wakened on couch of the silk sae slim, 

All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s rim; 

And lovely beings round were rife, 

Who erst had travelled mortal life ; 

And aye they smiled, and 'gan to speer, 

“ What spirit has brought this mortal here?” p. 1 


One of the immortals answers, that he had emanaeal ‘her 
from earth, to show how near to celestial purity a woman might 
attain, if snatched betimes from the cares and pollutions of that 
lower region.— The hospitable spirits then flock around her, 


‘ They clasped her waist and her hands sae fair, 
They kissed her cheek, and they kemed her hair, 
They litted Kilmeny, they led her r away, 

And she walked in the light of a sunless day : 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 

That her youth and her beauty might never fade ; 
And they smiled on heaven, when they saw her lie 
Jn the stream of life that wandered bye. 
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And she heard a song, she heard it sung, 
She knew not where ; but sae sweetly it rung, 
It fell on her ear like a dream of the morn: 
** QO! blest be the day Kilmeny was born! 
Now shall the land of the spirits see, 
Now shall it ken what a woman may be,” &c. p. 177-8. 
They then bear her softly through the soft and fragrant air, 
over all the Elysian landscape beneath— 
Unnumbered groves below them grew, 
They came, they past, and backward flew, 
Like fioods of blossoms gliding on, 
In moment seen, in moment gone.’ p. 177—179 
and halt at length on the top of a purple mouniain, from which 
she had various prospects and revelations; the greater part, 
we think, rather injudiciously allegorizing the history of Scot- 
Jand, and of modern Europe,—but all described with a ereat 
glow and splendour of language. The best part of this phan. 
tasmagoria, to our taste, is the introduction, 
* She saw the sun on a summer sky, 
And clouds of amber sailing bye ; 
A lovely land beneath her lay, 
And that land had glens and mountains gray3 
And that land had vallies and hoary piles, 
And marbled seas, and a thousand isles: 
Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 
And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen. 
Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 
The sun and the sky and the cloudlet | gray. 


Kilmeny sighed and seemed to grieve, 

For she found her heart to that land did cleave 

She saw the corn wave on the vale, 

She saw the deer run down the dale ; 

She saw the plaid and the broad claymore, 

And the brows that the badge of freedom bore ; 

And she thought she had seen the land before. ’ 

p. 180—I181. 
The description is broken off with some images which seem 
intended to typify the course of the French revolution—but we 
are given to understand that it actually included all the events 
that are to happen till the passing away of this perishable uni- 
verse. 
* But she saw till the sorrows of man were bye, 

And all was love and harmony; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 

Like the flakes of snaw on a winter day.’ p. 185. 

In the midst of these beatitudes, the heart of the mortal 

maiden is touched with a mournful remembrance of the belov- 
ed friends she had left in the dower world; and she begs to be 
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permitted to return for a little season to earth, to see and to 
console them. Her request is granted—and the effect of her re- 
appearance is again described with a very happy picture of mild 
and innocent enchantment. 
* With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she wakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in the green-wood wene. 

When seven lang years had come and fled ; 

When grief was calm, and hope was dead ; 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name, 

Late, late in a gloamin Kilmeny came hame ! 


And O, her beauty was fair to see, 
But still and stedfast was her ee ! 
Such beauty bard may never declare, 
For there was no pride nor passion there ; 
And the soft desire of maidens een 
In that mild face could never be seen. 
Her seymar was the lilly flower, 
And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower ; 
And her voice like the distant melodye, 
That floats along the twilight sea. 
But she loved to roam thro’ the lonely glen, 
And keeped afar frae the haunts of men ; 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 
To suck the flowers, and drink the spring. 
But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 
The wild beasts of the hill were cheered ; 
The wolf played blythly round the field, 
The lordly byson lowed and kneeled ; 
The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 
And cowered aneath her lilly hand. 
And when at even the woodlands rung, 
When hymns of other worlds she sung, 
In ecstacy of sweet devotion, 
O, then the glen was all in motion. 
The wild beasts of the forest came, 
Brokc from their bughts and folds the tame, 
And murmured and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 
The buzzard came with the thristle-cock ; 
The corby left her houf in the rock ; 
The wolf and the kid their raike began, 
And the fox, and the lamb, and the leveret ran. ’ 
p. 185—187. 
We cannot afford room for the rest of this saintly jubilee, nor 
for the account of the enchanted virgin’s final retreat to the land 
ef bliss, But the specimens we have already given will enable 
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the reader to judge of the style and manner of this singular 
composition ; upon the strength of which alone we should feel 
ourselves completely justified, in assuring the author, that no 
doubt can be entertained that he is a poet—in the highest ac 
ceptation of the name. 

The only other poem, from which we shall make any con- 
siderable extract, is also of a magical and romantic character 
though not so entirely divorced from human feelings as that we 
have. just been considering. It is called * The Abbot M‘Kin. 
non ;’ and contains the history of the miraculous fate by which 
this antient master of Icolmkill expiated the breach of his mo- 
mastic vow. 

The poem opens with a view of the embarkation of this wor- 
thy Abbot in his gorgeous galley, manned by lay-brothers in 
their cowls and dark | garments, "and rushing ‘out of the rocky 
bay on a secret expedition. The revelry that takes place among 
the inferior monks in the absence of their rigid head, and the 
whisperings and sighings that are heard echoing in the dark 
from nuns and friars gliding in pairs through the dim portals 
and cloisters during ‘the same period of license, are described 

with something of a satirical animation. At last, however, the 

Abbot returns; and brings with him a stranger youth, in the 
full habit of the order. 
* His breast was graceful, and round withal, 

His leg was taper, his foot was small, 

And his tread so light that it flung no sound 

On listening ear or vault around. 

liis eye was the morning’s brightest ray, 

And his neck like the swan’s in Iona bay ; 

His teeth the ivory polished new, 

And his lip like the morel when glossed with dew, 

While under Fis cowl’s embroidered told 

Were seen the curls of waving gold. 

This comely youth, of beauty so bright, 

Abode with the abbot by day and by night.’ p. 293. 

Some smothered scandal and surmise are excited on account of 
the beautiful novice; but the authority of the Abbot husRes all 
murmurs ; and the months glide on in tranquillity ti)l his saintly 
person is visited, one morning, in a dream, by St Columbo hin- 
self, who directs him to make an immediate pilgrimage to the 
neighbourin g isle of Staffa, with an appointed company, and 
there to ¢ fer certain oblations to the unseen Spirit of the Ocean. 
The Abbot, notwit! standing the Heathenish nature cf the rite 
thus enjoined on him, feels himself compelled to obey ; and ac- 
cordingly takes the appointed band along with him, and embarks 
with a heavy heart on this ill-ouicned expedition. The follow 
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ing description of the voyage presents we think a very powerful 
aul original sea prospect. 
* The clouds were journeying east the sky, 

The wind was low and the swell was high, 

And the glossy sea was heaving bright 

Like ridges and hills of liquid light ; 

While far on her lubric bosom were seen 

The magic dyes of purple and green. 


How joyed the bark her sides to lave! 
She leaned to the lee, and she girdled the wave ; 
Aloft on the stayless verge she hung, 
Light on the steep wave veered and swung, 
And the crests ot the billows before her flung. 
Loud murmured the ocean with gulp and with growl, 
The seal swam aloof and the dark sca fowl]; 
And behind her, far to the southward, shone 
A pathway of snow on the waste alone.’ p. 296, 297. 
They arrive at last at the magical island ;—-the singular aspect 
of which is thus poetically, though perhaps not very clearly de- 
Dneated. 
* They wheeled their bark to the east around, 
And moored in basin, by rocks imbound ; 
Then, awed to silence, they trode the strand 
Where furnaced pillars in order stand. 


Their path was on wonderous pavement of old, 
Its blocks all cast in some giant mould, 
Fair hewn and grooved by no mortal hand, 
With countermure guarded by sea and by land. 
The watcher Bushella frowned over their way, 
Enrobed in the sea-baize, and hooded with grey ; 
The warder that stands by that dome of the deep, 
With spray-shower and rainbow, the entrance to keeps 
But when they drew nigh to the chancel of ocean, 
And saw her waves rush to their raving devotion, 
‘The song of the cliff, when the winter winds blow, 
The thunder of heaven, the earthquake below, 
Conjoined, like the voice of a maiden would be, 
Compared with the anthem there sung by the sea. 


The solemn rows in that darksome den, 
Were dimly seen like the forms of men, 
Like giant monks in ages agone, 
Whoin the God of the ocean had seared to stone, 
And bound in his temple for ever to lean, 
In sackcloth of greygand visors of xreen.’ p. 297—299. 
The hymn in which they itivoke the Spirit of the mighty deep, 
is written with considerable foree and solemni ity. It “ends with 
the st lines Ss 
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* To thee, who bid’st those mountains of brine a 82 
Softly sink in the fair moonshine, sit 
And spread’st thy couch of silver light, stra 
To lure to thy bosom the queen of the night, ful 
Who weavest the cloud of the ocean dew, gain 
And the mist that sleeps on her breast so blue ; wit! 
When the murmurs die at the base of the hill, han 
And the shadows lie rocked and slumbering still, time 
And the Solan’s young, and the lines of foam, hor 
Are scarcely heaved on thy peaceful home, 
We pour this oil and this wine to thee, 
God of the western wind, God of the sea!’ p. 301, 
At the close of these oblations, a hoarse and awful voice re. 
echoes from the cavern, ‘ Greater yet must the offering be !’— 
At this dreadful response, the holy brotherhood gaze in terror 
on each other, and descend sadly to their vessel. On their way 
M‘Kinnon hears a sweet voice, ascending with the dash of the 
waves from the foot of the precipice, on whose ridge they were 
journeying ; and peeping over the giddy edge, descries a beau- 
tiful mermaid sporting and singing among the lonely rocks of the 
shore. 


and 
vess 


* He saw her sit on a weedy stone, 
Laving her fair breast, and singing alone ; 
And aye she sank the wave within, 
Till it gurgled around her lovely chin, 
Then combed her locks of the pale sea-grecn, 
And aye this song was heard between. 
Matilda of Skye 
Alone may lie, 
And list to the wind that whistles by ! 
Sad may she be, 
For deep in the sea, 
Deep, deep, deep in the sea, 
This night her lover shall sleep with me ! 
For far, far down in the floors below, 
Moist as this rock-weed, cold as the snow, 
With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of the deep, 
On soft sea-flowers her lover shall sleep, 
And long and sound shall his slumber be 
In the coral bowers of the deep with me. 


The trembling sun, far, far away, 
Shall pour on his couch a softened ray, 
And his mantle shall wave in the flowing tide, 
And the little fishes shall turn aside; 
But the waves and the tides of the sea shall cease, 
Ere wakes her love from his bed of peace.” p. 303—5. 
Heart-struck with this prophetic strain, he rushes down in 
‘silence to the beach, where he finds a venerable old man, with 
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a sad and placid ceuntenance, and a beard as white as snow, 
sitting in the stern of their deserted galley. ‘The mysterious 
stranger makes no answer to their inquiries, but turns a thought- 
ful and mek ancholy eye on their array, as the vessel bounds a- 
cain from that ill- omened shore. When the waters grow dim 
with the shades of evening, he rises, and slowly lifting up his 
hand to the sky, exclaims, with a sorrowful air, ¢ Now is the 
time !’—and instantly a sudden blaze of lightning envelops the 
horizon; and a roar, louder than the ming! ing voices of ocean 
and air, bursts at once on their senses—in the mids t of which the 
vessel, with all its devoted crew, vanishes for ever from the light. 
* Some ran to the cords, some kneeled at the shrine, 
But ali the wild elements seemed to combine ; 
’ T'was just but ene moment of siir and commotion, 
And down went the ship like a bird of the ocean. 
This moment she sailed all stately and fair, 
The next nor ship nor shadow w>s there, 
It sunk away with a murmuring moan, 
The sea is calm, and the sinners are gone!’ p. 307—8. 
From the general character of the quotations we have given, 
our readers will perceive, that we think Mr Hogo’s forte con- 
sists in the striking representation of supernatural occurrences, 
or of the more imposing aspects of external nature ;—and we 
certainly consider his narratives of less marvellous events, as of 
inferior merit. His descriptions, however, are always brilliant 
and copious ; though frequently drawn out to such a length, as 
to become in some degree tedious and languid. The following 
isa fair specimen of his ordinary ballad style. Mary Scott, the 
heroine of one of the Border bards, is reduced, like Juliet, to the 
necessity of swallowing a sleeping potion—and being put into a 
collin, to effect her escape to a lover disapproved of by her fa- 
ther. Her Romeo, however, fortunately lives to witness her 
revival—which is thus described. The distracted lover opens the 
collin, to gratify himself with a last look of the departed beauty, 
* With trembling hand he raised the lid, 
Sweet was the perfume round that flew ; 
For there were strewed the roses red, 
And every flower the forest knew. 
Ile drew the fair lawn from her face, 
T'was decked with many a costly wreath ; 
And still it wore a soothing grace 
Even in the chill abodes of death. 
And aye he prest the cheek so white, 
And aye he kissed the lips beloved, 
Till pitying maidens wept outright, 
And even the frigid monks were moved. 
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Why starts Lord Pringle to his knee ? 
Why bend his eyes with watchful strain? 
The maidens shriek his mien to see ; 
The startled priests inquire in vain! 
Was that a sob, an earthly sigh, 
That heaved the flowers so lightly shed ? 
*T was but the wind that wandered bye, 
And kissed the bosom of the dead! 


Are these the glowing tints of life 
O’er Mary’s cheek that come and fly? 
Ah, no! the red flowers round are rife, 
‘The rosebud flings its softened dye.’ p. 241—2. 

It is returning life, however, that produces those startling ap- 
pearances ; and a glass of good wine, prudently administered by 
her worthy mother, completes the young lady’s restoration, 

* She drank the wine with calm delay, 
She drank the wine with pause and sigh: 
Slowly, as wakes the dawning day, 
Dawned long-lost thought in Mary’s eye.’ p. 243. 

This is all very well; but we confess we like Mr Hogg’s witch- 
ery better than his merely romantic legends; and think he knows 
more about beings of another world than of this. There is 
great spirit in the account given by the witch of Fyfe, of her 
nocturnal peregrinations—her voyaging, for instance, from I'yle 
to Norway, in a cockle-shell— 

* And aye we mountit the sea-green hillis, 
Till we brushed thro’ the clouds of the hevin; 
Than sousit dounright like the star-shot light, 
Fra the liftis blue casement driven. 


* But our taickil stood, and our bark was good, 
And so pang was our pearly prowe ; 

Whan we could not climb the brow of the waves, 
We needilit them throu belowe. 


© As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale, 
As fast as the mydnycht leme, 

We borit the breiste of the burstyng swale, 
Or fiuffit i’ the flotyng faem. 


* And whan to the Norraway shore we wan, 
We muntyd our steedis of the wynd, 
And we splashit the floode, and we threaded the woode, 
And we left the shower behynde. 


* The dales war deep, and the Doffrinis steep, 
And we rose to the skyis ee-bree ; 
White, white was our rode, that was never trode, 
Owr the snaws of eternity!’ p. 72—73. 
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—or her description of the unearthly music, to which she danced 
on the tops of her native hills, under the bright stars of mid- 
night. 
* It rang so sweet through the green Lommond, 
That the nycht-winde softer blew ; 
And it swept alang the Loch Leven, 
And wakened the white sea-mew. 


It rang so sweet through the green Lommond, 
So sweitly butt and so shrill, 

That the wezilis leapt out of their mouldy holes, 
And danced on the mydnycht hill. 


The corby craw cam gledgin near, 
The ern gede veeryng byc ; 

And the trouts leapt out of the Leven Loch, 
Charmed with the melodye.’ p. 70, 71. 

We can afford to make no more quotations ;—yct it would 
scarcely be fair not to give one stanza from the song to which 
the author himself has assigned the prize in this competition.— 
To us it appears to be altogether in the falsetto of affected vehe- 
nence. ‘This is the opening— 

‘ When the gusts of October had rifled the thorn, 

Had dappled the woodland, and umbered the plain, 
In den of the mountain was Kennedy born: 

There hushed by the tempest, baptized with the rain. 
Ilis cradle, a mat that swung light on the oak; 
His couch, the sear mountain-fern, spread on the rock ; 
The white knobs of ice from the chilled nipple hung, 
And loud winter-torrents his lullaby sung.’ p. 47. 

There are some traits of coarseness in this little specimen ; 
but they turn into absolute vulgarity as the story proceeds ;—as, 
for example, when the blushing bride gives this simple account 
of her proceedings on the night of her marriage— 

‘ I had just laid me down, but no word could I pray ; 
I had piliowed my head, and drawn up the bed cover. ? 

There are many such blemishes of diction, indeed, through- 
out the volume, and several that are combined with considerable 
obscurity ;—-as when the author tells us of an eagle waked by 
aghost, that 

* Astonished, to hide in the moon-beam he flew, 
And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue.’ 

After the large specimens, however, which we have already 
exhibited, it is useless to dwell on these little peculiarities. Me 
Hogg is undoubtedly a person of very considerable genius. He 
has obviously imitated Mr Scott more than any other author 3 
but he has not imitated him very successfully ; and the passages 
i which he resemb'es him the least, are certainly the most me- 
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ritorious. In the same department, his inferiority in vigour of 
sentiment, conception of character, and animation of narrative, 
is abundantly conspicuous. When he attempts a wilder flight, 
he is often very beautiful and impressive ; but it would be an in. 
finite improvement to the whole of his poetry, if he could be 
persuaded to put a little more thought and matter in it—to make 
his images a little more select, and his descriptions a good deal 
less redundant. 


Art. IX. Auster Fair, a Poem in Six Cantos. With other 
Poems. The Second dition, By W. Tennant. i 2mo, 
pp- 255. Edinburgh, 1814. 


WU E consider this volume not only as eminently original, but 

as belonging to a class of composition hitherto but little 
known in the literature of this country—to that species, we 
mean, of gay or fantastic poetry which plays through the works 
of Pulci and Ariosto, and animates the compositions of ma- 
ny inferior writers both in Spain and in Italy—which is equally 
removed from the vulgarity of mere burlesque or mock-heroic— 
and from the sarcasm and point and finesse of satirical pleasant 
ry—which is extravagant rather than ridiculous, and displays on- 
ly the vague and unbounded license of a sportive and raised 
imagination, without the cold pungency of wit, or the practis- 
ed sagacity of derision. It frequently relaxes into childishness, 
and is sometimes concentrated to humour ; but its leading cha- 
racter is a kind of enthusiastic gayety—a certain intoxication 
and nimbleness of fancy whigh pours out a profusion of images 
without much congruity or selection, and covers all the objects 
to which it is directed with colours that are rather brilliant than 
harmonious, and combines them into groupes that are more live- 
ly than graceful. This effervescence of the spirits has been hi- 
therto supposed almost peculiar to the warmer regions of the 
South ; and the poetry in which it naturally exhales itself, seems 
as if it could only find a suitable vehicle in their plastic and flex- 
ible idioms, or a fitting audience among the susceptible races by 
whom they were framed. 

We are by no means certain that the present attempt wil! 
unsettle that opinion; and are very far from thinking, either 
that its success has been perfect, or that the author has been 
fortunate in the choice of a subject, or in all of the details of 
his execution. The attempt, however, is bold and vigorous; 
and indicates both talents and enterprise that may herea‘ter 
be more worthily employed. fitherto, it is proper to mention, 
they have been exerted under circumstances the most unpropi- 
tious ; for Mr Tennant is a kind of prodigy as well as Mr Hogg 
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—and his book would be entitled to notice as a curiosity, even 
if its pretensions were much smaller than they are on the score 
of its literary merit. 

Born in a very humble condition of life, and disabled, by the 
infirmities of his person, from earning a subsistence by his labour, 
the future poet of mirth would ee have perished in help- 
less penury in any other country of the world. In Scotland, 
however, education is not very costly,—and no condition is so 
low, as to exempt a parent from the duty of bestowing it, even 
upon the most numerous offspring. ‘The youth was early initiat- 
ed, therefore, in the mysteries of reading and writing ;—and after 
passing some years, as we understand, in the situation of clerk to 
alittle merchant in one of the small towns of Fife, was at length 
promoted to the dignity of parish schoolmaster in one of the 
most dreary and thinly peopled parishes in the same coun- 
ty,—where he has ever since remained, in unbroken cheerful- 
ness and measureless content, on an income of less than thir- 
ty pounds a-year. In his low and lonely cottage, in this cheer- 
less seclusion,—with no literary society,—with the most scanty 
materials for study, and the most dim and distant anticipations 
of literary distinction, he not only made himself a distinguished 
proficient in classical learning before he had attained his twen- 
ty-filth year, but acquired a familiar acquaintance with the lan« 
guages and literature of modern Europe,—and cheered his soli- 
tude with the composition of such verses as now lie before us. 
Without any reference to the condition of their author, we have 
already said, that they are remarkable for spirit and criginali- 
ty;—considered in connexion with his history, we think they 
ure altogether surprising. 

The subject, which we do not think very fortunately chosen, 
is borrowed from some antient legends, respecting the mar- 
riage choice of a fair lady, whose beauty is still celebrated in the 
ballads and traditions of Mr Tennant’s native district—and whose 
hand, it seems, was held out as the reward of the victor in an 
ass race, and a match of running in sacks—a competition of 
bagpiping, and of story-telling. Upon this homely foundation, 
Mr T. has erected a vast superstructure of description, and ex- 
pended a great treasure of poctry. He has also engrafted upon 
it, the airy and ticklish machinery of Shakespeare's, or rather 
of Wieland’s Oberon,—though he has given the less adven- 
turous name of Puck to his ministering spirit, who, with the fe- 
male fairy to whom he is wedded, patronizes the victor in these 
successive contentions, and secures not only his success, but his 
acceptance with the devoted fair. 

The merit of the poem does not consist at all, as it appears to 
ws, in the contrivance or conduct of the story—of which the cut- 
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line is bricfly as follows. The blooming heroine sitting one 
evening by her lone ly parlour fire, is startled by the sudden. appa. 
rition of a gay and glittering fairy, who presents himself among 
the dishes on her supper table, and after many admonitions, di. 
rects her to proclaim to the world her resolution of bestowing 
her hand in the whimsical manner that has been already men. 
tioned ; and to appoint the day of the next Fair or annual mar. 
ket at Aesten (or Anstruther in Fife) for this great competition, 
‘lhe orders of the tricksy spirit are accordingly obeyed ; and a 
prodigious concourse of suitors and spectators, including the 
king and all his court, assemble on the day appointed. The de- 
scription of their various and contrasted groupes, forms one of the 
longest and most spirited parts of the poem. The successive 
contentions are then narrated with great spirit and effect,—and 
the victory falling of course in every instance to the favourite of 
the fairies, the de nouement is brought about by the actual ap- 
pearance of those alert personages at the grand supper which 
solemnizes the betrothment, where it is explained that they had 
been divorced and condemned to solitary confinement, till they 
should be able to bring about the events which had been that 
day accomplished. 

The great charm of this singular composition consists, no 
doubt, in the profusion of images and groupes which it throsts 
upon the fancy, and the crowd and hurry and animation with 
which they are all jostled and driven along; but this, though a 
very rare merit in any modern production, is entitled perhaps to 
Jess distinction than the perpetual sallies and outbreakings of a 
rich and poetical imagination, by which the homely themes on 
which the author is professedly employed, are constantly en- 
nobled or contrasted, and in which the ardour of a mind evi- 
dently fitted for higher tasks is somewhat capriciously expen ded. 
It is this frequent ‘kindling of the diviner spirit—this tendency 
to rise above the trivial subjec:s among which he has chosen to 
disport himself, and this power of connecting grand or beautiful 
conceptions with the representation of vulgar objects or ludi- 
crous occurrences, that first recommended this poem to our 
notice, and still seem to us to entitle it to more general notoriety. 
The author is occupied, no doubt, in general, with low matters, 
aud bent upon homely mirth ;—but his genius soars up every 
now and then in spite of him ;—and * bis delights’—to use a 
quaint expression of Shakespeare, 

‘ his delights 
Are dolphin-like, and show their backs above 
The element they move in.’ 

We may begin our quotations with a few extracts from the 

copious account of the groupes that came treoping to the bridal 
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games—though its chief merit consists in that copiousness and 
variety which cannot well be exemplified in any specimen we 
can now afford to transcribe. 
* Comes next from Ross-shire and from Sutherland 
The horny-knuckled kilted Highlandman: 
Yrom where upon the rocky Caithness strand 
Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began, 
And where Lochtyne from her prolific sand 
Her herrings gives to feed each bord’ring clan, 
Arrive the brogue-shod men of gen’reus eye, 
Plaided, and breechless all, with Esau’s hairy thigh. 
And every husbandman, round Largo-law, 
Hath scrap’d his huge-wheel’d dung-cart fair and clean, 
Wherein, on sacks stutt’d full of oaten straw, 
Sits the Goodwife, Tam, Katey, Jock, and Jean; 
In flow’rs and ribands drest the horses draw 
Stoutly their creaking cumbersome machine, 
As, on his cart-head, sits the Goodman proud, 
And cheerily cracks his whip, and whistles clear and loud. 
‘Then from her coal-pits Dysart vomits forth 
Her subterranean men of colour dun, 
Poor human mouldwarps! doom’d to scrape in earth, 
Cimmerian people, strangers to the sun; 
Gloomy as soot, with faces grim and swarth, 
They march, most sourly leering every one.’ p. 47, 48. 
Next, from the well-air’d ancient town of Crail, 
Go out her craftsmen with tumultuous din, 
Her wind-bleach’d fishers, sturdy-limb’d and hale, 
Her in-knee’d tailors, garrulous and thin ; 
And some are flush’d with horns of pithy ale, 
And some are fierce with drams of smuggled gin. 
And market-maids, and apron’d wives, that bring 
Their gingerbread in baskets to the Fatr ; 
And cadgers with their creels, that hang by string 
From their Jean horse-ribs, rubbing off the hair ; 
And crook-legg'd cripples, that on crutches swing 
Their shabby persons with a noble ait,” p. 50. 
Nor only was the land with crowds opprest, 
That trample forward to th’ expected Fair ; 
The harass’d ocean had no peace or rest, 
So many keels her foamy bosom tear ; 
For, into view, now sailing from the west, 
With streamers idling in the bluish air, 
Appear the painted pleasure-boats superb. 
And red-prow’d fisher-boats afar are spy’d 
In south-east, tilting o’er the jasper main, 
Whose wing-like oars, dispread on either side, 
Now swoop on sca, now rise in sky again.’ p. 60,€ 1. 
XXIV. NO. 47, 
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There are at least thirty pages of this kind of description~ 
nor is the account of the occupation of the assembled multitude 
on the eve of the solemnity less animated or strongly coloured. 

‘ Others upon the green, in open air, 
Enact the best of Davie Lindsay’s plays ; 
While ballad-singing women do not spare 
Their throats, to give good utt’rance to their lays ; 
And many a leather-lung’d co-chanting pair 
Of wood-legg’d sailors, children’s laugh and gaze, 
Lift to the courts of Jove their voices loud, 
Y-hymning their mishaps, to please the heedless crowd. 
Meanwhile the sun, fatigued, (as well he may), 
With shining on a night till seven o'clock, 
Beams on each chimney-top a farewell ray, 
Illuming into golden shaft its smoke ; 
And now in sea, far west from Oronsay, 
Is dipp’d his chariot-wheels’ refulgent spoke, 
And now a section of his face appears, 
And, diving, now he ducks clean down o’er head and ears. 
Anon uprises, with blithe bagpipe’s sound, 
And shriller din of flying fiddle-stick, 
On the green loan and meadow-crofts around, 
A town of tents, with blankets roofed quick : 
A thousand stakes are rooted in the ground ; 
A thousand hammers clank and clatter thick ; 
A thousand fiddles squeak and squeal it yare ; 
A thousand stormy drones out-gasp in groans their air. 
And such a turbulence of gen’ral mirth 
Rises from Ansrer loan upon the sky, 
That from his throne Jove starts, and down on earth 
Looks, wond’ring what may be the jollity. 
Meantime the Moon, yet leaning on the stream, 
With fluid silver bathes the welkin chill, 
That now Earth’s half-ball, on the side of night, 
Swims in an argent sea of beautiful moonlight. ’ 
p- 67—69. 

The bright opening of the eventful day is described in a strain 
of purer poetry—which slides, however, very naturally into the 
gossiping tone that is most natural to the subject. 

* Round through the vast circumference of sky 
One speck of small cload cannot eye behold, 
Save in the East some ffeeces bright of die, 
That stripe the hem of heav’n with woolly gold, 
Whereon are happy angels wont to lie 
Lolling, in amaranthine flow’rs enroll’d, 
That they may spy the precious light of God, 
Flung from the blessed East o’er the fair Earth abroad. 
The fair Earth laughs through all her boundless range, 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam ; 
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City and village, steeple, cot, and grange, 
Gilt as with Nature’s purest leaf-gold seem ; 
The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, change 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, 
And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays, 
Twinkle ten thousand suns, and fling their petty rays. 
Up from their nests and fields of tender corn 
Full merrily the little sky-larks spring, 
And on their dew bedabbled pinions borne, 
Mount to the heav’n’s blue key-stone flickering : 
They turn their plume-soft bosoms to the morn, 
And hail the genial light, and cheerly sing ; 
Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, 
As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the sound, 
For when the first up-sloping ray was flung 
On Ansrer steeple’s swallow-harb’ring top, 
Its bell and all the bells around were rung 
Sonorous, jangling loud without a stop ; 
For toilingly each bitter beadle swung, 
Ev’n till he smok’d with sweat, his greasy rope, 
And almost broke his bell-wheel, ush’ring in 
The morn of Anster Farr, with tinkie-tankling din. 
And, from our steeple’s pinnacle out-spread, 
The town’s long colours flare and flap on high, 
Whose anchor, blazon’d fair in green and red, 
Curls, pliant to each breeze that whistles by ; 
Whilst, on the boltsprit, stern, and topmast-head, 
Of brig and sloop that in the harbour lie, 
Streams the red gaudery of flags in air.’ p. 76—78. 

We have not courage to venture on any detailed description 
of the games themselves—though they are delineated with sin- 
gular spirit and originality. The following little sketch of the 
starting of the victor in the ass race, will be sufficient to satisfy 
the reader, that, even in the most dangerous parts of his subject, 
the author never stoops to mere vulgar jocularity, and always re- 
deems himself by some actual felicity of diction or conception. 

* See how his bright whip, brandish’d round his head, 

Flickers like streamer in the northern skies ; 
See how his ass on earth with nimble tread 
Half flying rides, in air half-riding flies, 
As if a pair of ostrich wings, out-spread, 
To help him on, had sprouted from his thighs. 
The pole is gain’d ; his asses head he turns 
Southward, to tread the trodden ground again ; 
Sparkles like flint the cuddy’s hoof and burns, 
Seeming to keave a smoke upon the plain ; 
His bitted mouth the foam impatient churns ; 
Sweeps his broad tail behind him like a train.’ &c. p. 100. 
M2 
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The bag-piping is also recorded in strains not less sonorous, 
The effect of the victor’s performance is to throw the whole as- 
sembly into a wild delirium of dancing—a catastrophe borrowed 
from the Oberon of Wieland—and yet described with an origi- 
nal vein of extravagance and humour. 

© And hoar-hair’d men and wives, whose marrow Age 

Hath from their hollow bones suck’d out and drunk, 
Canary in unconscionable rage, 
Nor feel their sinews wither’d now and shrunk ; 
Pel}mell in random couples they engage, 
And ‘oisterously wag feet, ams, and trunk. 
And cripples from beneath their shoulders fling 
Their despicable crutches far away, 
Then, yok'd with those of stouter limbs, up spring 
In hobbling merriment, uncouthly gay. 
And such a whirling and a din there was, 
Of bodies and of feet that heel’d the ground, 
As when the Maelstrom in his craggy jaws 
Engluts the Norway waves with hideous sound; 
In vain the black sea-monster plies his paws 
’Gainst the strong eddy that impels him round ; 
Rack’d and convuls’d, the ingorging surges roar, 
And fret their frothy wrath, and reel from shore to shore. 
So reel the mob, and with their feet up-cast 
From the tramp’d soil a dry and dusty cloud, 
That shades the huddling hurly-burly vast 
From the warm sun as with an earthy shroud ; 
Else had the warm sun spy’d them wriggling fast, 
He sure had Jaugh’d at such bewitched crowd, 
For never, since heaven’s baldric first he trod, 
Tripp’d was such country dance beneath his fiery road. ’ 
p- 149-151. 

After the whole solemnities are finished, the breaking up of 
the vast assemblage is thus described. 

‘ Which heard, the congregated folk upbroke 

With loud disruption their diffusion vast, 
And, split and shoaling off in many a flock, 
With homeward squeeze they turbulently past : 
Beneath their feet the pillar’d Earth did a 
As up to Jove a dusty cloud they cast, 
That blear’d the bright eyes of Night’s glimm’ring queen, 
And chok’d the brilliant stars, and dimm’d their twinkling sheen. 
And such the clutter was, when shoal from shoal 
With violent impulse was torn and riven, 
As when the vaulting ice, that floors the pole, 
Touch’d by the fiery shafts of warming Heaven, 
Splits into fractured isles, that crash and roll 
Diverse, athwart the molten ocean driven. ? p. 202, 203. 
When the bridal party are assembled at supper, the ga!!ant 
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victor thinks fit to disclose, that he had been moved to this en- 
terprize by the suggestion of a little female fairy, who appeared 
on his supper table, and promised him her assistance. _ He first 
saw a white and fragrant vapour ascend in columns from his 
dishes. 
‘ I sat and gaz’d—not long; when, strange to say, 
Forth from that reeky pillar’s paly base 
Started at once a little female fay, 
Giggling and blithely laughing in my face ; 
Her height was as the lily that in May 
Lifts to the sum her head’s envermeil’d grace. 
The gown in which her elfship was array’d, 
Like to the peacock’s painted feather shined, 
And on the tablecloth redundant spread 
Its lustrous train for half a foot behind ; 
Over her breast her purple-striped plaid 
Lay floating loose and thin as woven wind ; 
And gorgeous was her head-dress, as the hue 
Of Iris-flower, that spreads her velvet petals blue. 
Deck’d was her neck’s circumference with row 
Of diamonds, strung on thread in costly band, 
Smail pearly berries that are wont to grow 
Upon the bushes of old Fairyland ; 
And in each diamond's orb so fair in show, 
My candle’s image burning seem’d to stand, 
That her white slender neck was all in gleam, 
Doubly impearl'd thus with light’s reflected beam.’ 
p- 216, 217. 

The story is no sooner ended, than a flash of silvery light 
emblazes the hall, and the two glittering beings appear on the 
table, in the midst of the fragrant vapour. ‘Their first attention 
isto each other, ‘They rush like parted lovers into a fond em- 
brace. 

* And, as two doves of plumy-varnish’d throat 
Sit billing in their dove-cot’s nested hole, 
Their liquid wee lips twitter kisses hot 
In fond commutuality of soul.’ p. 226. 

Puck then tells the whole story of their cruel eeparation by the 
malice of a gloomy enchanter, and of the spells which had con- 
nected their reunion with the marriage of the happy pair, whom 
they had just brought together; und finally takes his leave of 
the good company, and the merry monarch who graced it with 
his presence, in this characteristic manner. 

* And now, my Lord, O King ! we must away 
To taste the sweets of new-found liberty, 

To ride astraddle on the lunar ray 
In airy gallop to the top of sky, 

And lave our limber limbs, and plash and play 
Amid the milk that dims the galaxy ; 
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Farewell !—may joys be rain’d on each of you! 
Adieu, thou Bridegroom sweet! thou bonny Bride, adieu! ”— 
This having said, he on his shiny hair 

Did gracefully his silver’d hat replace, 
And seizing by the hand his Jady fair, 

A while look’d smerking, winking, in her face ; 
Then swift as spark from fire, or beam from star, 

That unsubstantial, slim, frail, fairy-brace, 
From table heaving off their phantasms small, 
Sheer through the window flew of Maccir’s dining-hall. 
Sheer through the window fleetly flew the twain, 

Mocking the eye that try’d to follow them ; 
Yet, strange to add! nor wood nor glassy pane 

Was injur’d of the fay-piere’d window frame, 
Amazement ran in ev’ry beating vein 

Of Bride, and Groom, and King, and Lord, and Dame, 
As they beheld the coupled goblins fly 
Through window-shut and glass abroad into the sky.’ 238-9. 


Perhaps we have detained our English readers too long with 
our two tuneful countrymen. They have neither of them, we 
confess, the pathos and simplicity of Burns, or the energy and 
splendour of Scott ; but they appear to us to be persons of pro- 
mise ; and, at all events, to be singly worth a whole cageful of 
ordinary songsters from the colleges and cities of the South. 
We leave them now to their fate; and if they do not turn out 
well, we engage to be more cautious in giving out words of 
good augury tor the future. 


Art. X. Memorial of M. Carnot, Lieutenant-General in the 
French Army, Knight of the Order of St Louis, Member of 
the Legion of Honour, and of the Institute of France. Ad- 
dressed to His Most Christian Majesty Louts XVII. Trans- 
lated from the French Manuscript Copy. ‘To which is subjoin- 
ed, a Sketch of M. Carnoi’s Life, together with some remarks 
able Speeches which he made on former occasions in the Nation- 
al Convention and Tribunate. By Lewis Goupsmitn, Ave 
thor of The Secret History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte, E- 
ditor of the Antigaljican Monitor, &c. &c. Hookham, Lone 
don, 1814, 


Tt is much to be regretted, that so interesting a work should 

have fallen into the hands of a person in every way so ill 
qualified to do it justice by a translation. ‘The pretence of its 
being rendered from ‘ the French Manuscript copy,’ is intend- 
ed no doubt to convey an impression that Mr Goldsmith had 
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received it in confidence ; but it is well known that printed co- 
pies are to be had in Paris, and undoubtedly this translation 
has been made from one of these—or perhaps, if there is any 
truth at all in the assertion, from a written c opy transmitted of 
one of the Paris edition, after it became scarce in consequence 
of the prohibition. A very slight attention to almost any page 
of this translation, evinces that it conveys a most imperfect idea 

of the original—in many passages perverts its meaning—and in 
none renders its spirit. Yet it is the only edition to which we 
have access, and we must therefore be satisfied with it. Of Mr 
Goldsmith, his history, and his former works, we say nothing. 

We are unwilling to be diverted for a moment from M. Carnot 
to such a subject, 

We have trequently had occasion to remark the fortunate dis- 
position which prevails in almost every part of Europe, to re- 
gard the public of this country as a sort of common arbiter, and 
to look towards the opinion here entertained, as the public opi- 
nion generally. It is evident that this remark is liable to excep- 
tions. Wherever our individual interests are concerned, as in ma- 
ritime questions, or our jealousy of K’rance is supposed to be excit- 
ed, our voice goes for little ; but, upon ordinary occasions, we are 
regarded as a kind of tribunal, to which foreign princes must look 
for judgment, and foreign communities for sympathy and justice. 
‘This arises partly from our having a less immediate interest in 
the affairs of the Continent, and consequently being more tree 
from a selfish bias, than those who belong to it; but it is chiefly 
founded upon our enjoying a much greater portion of liberty 
than any other European people, and having especially a consi- 
derable share of the liberty of the press. Hence it is that the 
people are of some weight iu the nation; their voice is frequent- 
ly heard, notwithstanding the corruption of the Government 5 
every now and thea they make a successful stand against oppres- 
sion; and, directly or indirectly, their opinion is far more con- 
sulted, because much better ascertained, and therefore much 
more formidable than in any other country. It is singular in 
how great a degree, accordingly, sovereigns, ministers, and o- 
ther powerful personages abroad, who in reality are far beyond 
the reach of the public voice in England, yet look towards our 
press, as stamping their character ‘both with the present times 
and with posterity. ‘They have no pudblick, as it were, of their 
own; and therefore regard England as a publick common to all 
uations. ‘The oppressed, on the other haad, cast their eyes to- 
wards the same quarter, as they were somewh at oratoricaliy, and 
indeed falsely, said to do in anticnt times towards tome, as a 
common refuge for the Cistrest; and, if they cannot obtain 


th 


assistance, they at least expect to find consolation, in the cisins 
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terested and liberal expression of our sentiments.—Such being 
the ‘ high prerogative’ of this free country, it is the more to 
be wished that its conduct should on all occasions justify so great 
a preeminence ; and those aberrations from justice and consis- 
tency are the more to be lamented, which not unfrequently tend 
to impair the confidence of the world in the publick opinion of 
England. 

There are few individuals respecting whom that opinion has 
fluctuated more, or appeared more manifestly to be under the 
dominion of prejudice and temporary interests, than the emi- 
nent person whose name is prefixed to this article. While he 
formed a part of the revolutionary government, and was only 
known to us by the tremendous successes of the French arms 
under his controul, we were fain to say nothing about him in- 
dividually, and to lose sight of him, by confounding him with 
the leno chiefs. ‘The more regular and tranquil constitution 
of the Executive Directory and Two Councils, presented him 
in a conspicuous place ; the course of victory was pursued under 
his auspices ; and as it was no longer easy to overlook him, we 
pretty lavishly abused him, merely because he discharged his 
duty towards his own country, and that country was at war with 
ours. The abuse, however, was not pointed, as it was undoubt- 
edly intended, against his military genius; but he was singled 
out, unfortunately enough, from among the Directors, as the 
type of Jacobinism : and Mr Burke, intending to denounce them 
as a vile and bloodthirsty crew, made choice of him for the chief 
figure in his picture, and sketched him with a rapid and coarse, 
but powerful pencil, as * snorting away the fumes of the undi- 
* gested blood of his Sovereign, and fitting to the necks of other 
* kings the slide of his guillotine.’ That great man was far 
above such follies ; but unquestionably the unparalleled successes 
of M. Cernot’s administration, secured the abuse of ‘him a fa- 
vourable reception in the country. Accordingly, the publick o- 
pinion was destined to undergo a change when he no longer was 
an object of terror. Had Mr Burke lived, nothing would have 
altered his views of the matter; but the vulgar herd of his ad- 
mirers were suddenly converted to the admiration of M, Carnot, 
as soon as the revolution of September 1797 (the dix-huit Fiue 
ridor) had excluded him from the Directory, and banished him 
trom the country he had so often saved. We then heard of no- 
thing but the prodigious talents, the unshaken integrity, the 
virtuous firmness, of this remarkable character ; and these sen- 
timents were propagated from mouth to mouth, as if they ex- 
pressed a deliberate and candid opinion, while in truth they ori- 
zinated—partly in a visionary hope, tha: M. Carnet had adopt- 
ed principles pf Royalism—partly in a much better founded 
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confidence, speedily justified by the event, that his loss could 
never be repaired to France in the conduct of the war. The 
admiratiou and interest excited by his celebrated Tract in vin- 
dication of his conduct (Meponse de L. N. M. Carnot), are 
fresh in every one’s recollection ; nor did it cease upon the re- 
flection which every page suggested, that they who flattered 
themselves with the idea of his treachery to France, had prodi- 
giously mistaken his nature. * Upon the return of Bonaparte, 
and the renewal of the French successes, it was speedily disco- 
vered that this great minister once more presided over the cam- 
paigns of the enemy ; and, but for the superior object of abuse 
which the Consul presented, we should soon have retracted all 
the admiration which had been lavished upon the Ex-director. 
His virtuous opposition to Bonaparte’s usurpation, in a very 
short time, renewed the praises formerly bestowed upon him ; 
for we considered him as a sort of opposition to the enemy’s go- 
vernment; and when he unexpectedly appeared commnialiiag in 
Antwerp, the public voice was divided respecting his merits, un- 
til his adhering to the restored government renovated his fame for 
a season; but last of all came his retirement from oflice, ever an 
unpopular deed where kings are the patrons, and the presenta- 
tion of this Memorial.—All! his merits and virtues were forthwith 
buried in oblivion; and we reverted to the creed of 1794 or 1795, 
regarding him as a jacobin, a terrorist, ‘a regicide. 

Through all these vicissitudes of reputation in this country, 
when numbers of people must have fancied that the organs of 
publick opinion were speaking of different persous, so various 
were the lights in which they viewed him through the changing 
medium of self-interest, he remained indeed the same, without 
wavering for an instant in his steady course. Nor has his cha- 
racter, in the eyes of his own countrymen, proverbial as is their 
fickleness, ever undergone the slightest variation. All acknow- 
ledge his vast political and military talents, crowned upon every 
occasion with extraordinary success ;—his genius for the abstract 
sciences, and his contributions to their progress, unequalled by 


* Similar changes of sentiment as to Moreau may be noted. It 
is singular to compare the tone of the present day with the language 
of 1797, when the Antijacobin poets termed him ‘ that rascaé Mo- 
yeau,’ in a vein of elegant pleasantry :—the ground of praise in the 
one case being his deserting his country and fighting with oar Allies 
—that of the abuse in the other being his refusing to join Pichegru 
in his treachery. To be sure, others have undergone equal changes. 
Madame Stael is, in the same work, abused in a tone of downright 
obscenity ; and Mr Southey is the object of unceasing and very suc- 
cessiul ridicule. Now-a days, the lady is all but divine; the poct is 
himself loyal, and a courtier. 
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those of any other man not a mere philosopher. Upon these 
points there can exist no difference of opinion ; 3 but it is singu- 
lar to find an equal unanimity in extolling his integrity as a pub- 
lick man, notwithstanding the horrid scenes of faction in which 
he has borne sway, and the manifold contamination by which 
his course has so “constantly been surrounded. That he is a 
misguided man in his sentiments ; that he holds opinions hurtful 
in their consequences to the repose of mankind; that his con. 
currence in the trial and execution of the king was among the 
worst of those results ;—are ideas familiar with those who have 
been his opponents. But his honesty and consistency are deni- 
ed by no one. We may freely admit his errors; that is, we 
hold an opinion very different from his upon some fundamental 
points ;—but his integrity is a fact which no difference of sen- 
timent can affect. 

In a word, M. Carnot is, and always has been, a sincere 
republican. He has never been convinced that France is, trom 
extent or other circumstances, incapable of such a form of go 
vernment; and he has followed this vision, or chimera, as we 
may call it, with the same unconquerable zeal which led our 
Hampden and Sydney to their glorious martyrdom. ‘That he 
would have died for his principles like them, we have at least 
one reason for believing ; he has repeatedly sacrificed every thing 
which attaches vulgar minds to lite—wealth, comfort, power, 
glory, his country and his home, when those principles demand- 
ed th xeir surrender. We speak now of what every man acquaint- 
ed with the facts allows to be correctly true. It is undeniable, 
that he has shown himself the most inflexible friend of liberty 
whom France has produced,—the man most renowned for acts 
of personal opposition to tyranny of every description,—who has 
the most frequently flung himself into the breach, and attempted 
to stay the fate of the cause in which he deemed his country’s 
rights and happiness inyolved. ‘Those are the men, wheresoever 
they appear, whose conduct deserves the applause of a grate- 
ful world ; nor ought that praise to cease, even when we find 
them supporting tenets erroneous or pernicious in our eyes. ‘To 
unite in large and powerful bodies against the progres of abuse, 
and combat among many for the right cause, is doubtless ren- 
dering a great service to mankind. But it bears no comparison 
with the actions of him who, unsupported and alone, stands 
forward against the marsh illed powers of a whole despotism ; 
and teaches, even in his discomfiture, the most valuable of prac- 
tical lessons to the people—the most dreadful to their oppressors 
—to the friends of liberty the most checring,—what a single arm 
can achieve when nerved by stedfast principles, and animated 
py a considerate enthusiasm. ‘To held up such men to the ads 
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miration and example of after ages, is the province of history ; 
but it is also useful to anticipate the historian’s office, and diffuse 
more widely the fame of those deeds, for the instruction of the 
age that produced them. 

We purpose commencing, what we have to deliver upon the 
resent occasion, with some account of the singular tract be- 
ore us. It isa Memorial, addressed to the King of France, 
with the design of averting from his country, and from Europe, 
the incalculable evils which must result from an apprehended 
breach of faith with the Revolutionary or Republican Party, in 
an attack, contrary to express stipulations, upon their person- 
al safety, on account of their past conduct or opinions.—M. 
Carnot had, it seems, in the month of July last, begun to print 
it, for the purpose of securing the Royal attention ;—being im- 
pressed with the idea, that manuscript works are seldom read 
by kings. One of the Ministers having got notice of this, sent 
the Director-General of the Police, to expostulate with the au- 
thor on the hazardous nature of the intended publication; but 
he was informed, that no publication was projected. He then 
promised, that the King should read the manuscript, and should 
say, Whether he had any objection to its being printed. Next 
day, M. Carnot was informed, that His Majesty had read it; 
but wished it might not be printed for the present. * In that 
‘ case,’ said M. Carnot, ‘ it shall remain in manuscript.’ One 
or two copies, however, having been handed about among his 
particular friends, an impression was printed wholly without the 
author’s knowledge, who, as soon as he learnt what had hap- 
pened, published an advertisement, declaring that the publica~ 
tion was without his knowledge. Mr Goldsmith says, that he 
obtained one of the manuscript copies, and made his translation 
fromit. Certainly, however, the work was in the shops at Paris 
before the translation appeared. We leave the reader to form 
whatever opinion he pleases upon this part of the story ;—and 
we shall now add, what the translator has left untold of the mat- 
ter, that being by far the most important part. 

When the work appeared, much alarm was excited in the 
Government. ‘They did not venture at once to attack the au- 
thor, whose vast fame and popularity rendered such an experi- 
ment dangerous ;—but the publisher was sought out, and not 
being found, one of the booksellers who sold it was arrested.— 
He underwent the usual examinations; and an accusation, and, 
as we should say, a bill of indictment was preferred beiore the 
Cour a Instruction Criminelle, answering to our Grand Jury, 
though composed of regular Judges. ‘The plan of pitching up- 
on the poor bookseller, the least guilty party, was pretty accu- 

rately copied from similar proceedings in some countries wher¢g 
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Louis XVIII. resided during his exile. The error of at- 
tempting too severe a punishment, was probably taken from 
the srme quarter,—more especially from a period of about 
twenty years ago. Nothing would satisfy these wise repressers 
of the licentiousness of the press, (whose only motive, as we 
well krow, is to preserve its legitimate liberty), but proceeding 
against the bookseller as for publishing a work exciting to civil 
war, Which by the Frinch Jaw is a capital offence. “This ate 
tempt was so monsirous, as to defeat itself—even in a court 
where the Judges are removeable.—They threw out the bill— 
M. Carnot was called upon to state who the original publisher 
was.— He declared his entire ignorance ; and the Court, on the 
mere credit of his wel known veracity, dismissed him without 
farther molestation. 

But the work had in the mean time got into some people's 
hands; and the Government were resolved both to suppress, and 
to answer it. In the one attempt, they pretty nearly succeeded ; 
in the other, they had but little success to boast of. The news- 
papers were filled day after day with long answers, and longer 
luvectives, against the author ;—but all the while the book so 
answered and abused, was not allowed to be read; and those 
papers took care to cite none of it:—an extraordinary absurdity 
—and, where the answers were but feeble, leading manifestly to 
the inference, that the work itself must contain very powerful 
matter, since the public were not fit to be intrusted with a sight 
of it—though so much pains were taken, and in vain, to relute 
wt. The effect of the took could never have been so great, as the 
cffect of this concealment, and of the exaggerations to which it 
immediately led. Again—M. Carnot being calumniated for the 
publication, and for the breach of faith which it implied, was na- 
turally very anxious to contradict such reports. But the newspa- 
pers, ‘under the strict controul of the new censorship, absolutely 
yefused for some time to adinit his justification; nor was it 
without much pains and management, that he could procure the 
insertion of a few lines to this effect in one of the Journals,— 
while every column was filled for weeks with the mest unmea- 
sured pers: onal invective against him, as the person who had not 
only written, but published it. Last of all comes Mr Goldsmith, 
the sworn friend of the Bourbons, ever since he ceased to re- 
ceive pay from Bonaparte for secret services ;—the avowed ene- 
iny of all republicans, from the date of his leaving that efiy:loy- 
nent 3—ihe strenuous adviser of assassin: iting Bon: aparte, trom 
the moment that he lost his place of spy under him ;—the im- 
placable enemy of France, and advocate of England—and : 
zealous in beth these ¢: upacities, as he was in the opnasite ine, 
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when a few years azo he conducted in France the Journal most 
hitter against England.—This consistent gentleman comes to the 
aid of the restored government, by publishing the tract, which 
they are endeavouring to sup press ! and while he publishes it, 

he inveighs loudly against its pernicious tendency, and against 
the dangerous errors of the author. All this, indeed, may be 
much more easily excused, than the very great injustice which 
he has done the tract t in his translation. 

The literary merits of a tract like this, are a matter of very 
subordinate importance, That it is the work of an able and 
eloquent man, who secs ¢ ‘learly, and expresses himself strongly, 
cannot be denied ; although it is equally clear that, from tne great 
talents of the author, or the i interest of the subject, a wood deal 
more might have been expected, —and its inferiority to his former 
tract, and to his speeches, mav safely be pronounced. Tut the 
sentiments and the occasion of it, are the material points for 
consideration ; and here we must admit, that he has not given 
himself time to make the most of his case. ‘The defence of re- 
gicide can never be an easy task: But he has much to say of the 
real causes of that unfortunate act ; much more of the conduct 
of the pretended royalists, both then and since; most of all re- 
specting the conduct of the restored government :—and these 
points would have been far better handled, had they been Jess 
eloquently brought forward in a plain statement of facts and 
reasons, 

The pamphlet ei with acknowl dying the errors of both 
parties, or rather adinitting the fatal mistakes and cruel disap- 
pointments of the renal icans, in their pursuit of a liberty irre~ 
concileable with the weakuess and crimes of human nature, and 
charging mistakes to the full as great upon the opposite party. 
then states the dilliculty of forming a fair and impartial 
iudyment respecting the conduct of men in such scenes of troue 
: while our passions are yet warm, and our reason is applied 
to a subject scarcely capable of being unravelled. He remarks, 
that the vulgar propensity to judge of conduct by the event, 
leads to manifold injustice; but e: indidly admits, that on many 
questions it is justified by the tendency of theory to mislead—« 
tendency never, he says, more fatally exemplified than by the his- 
tory of the Revolution. There is something peculiarly ‘touching 
in the manner of m: tking this frank avow: al—and i in the sorrow 
expressed by the aut hor at the disappointment of his darling 
hopes. § We thous rht,’ says this ardent lover of liber ty, ° that 
‘we had laid hold of the phantom of national felicity. W 
* thought that it was possible to obtain a Republic without anar- 
‘chy; an unlimited kberty without disorder; a perfect system 
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* of equality without factions. Experience has undeceived us 
* most cruelly. What remains to us after so many chimeras 
* vainly pursued ?—Regrets—prejudices against all kinds of per- 
* fection ; the discouragement of a multitude of good men, who 
* have at length seen the inutility of their efforts.’ But then, 
he adds, where is the justice of charging us with treachery for 
all this, and by whom is the accusation levelled at us? We 
who have saved France from dismemberment, from the fate of 
Poland ; who have carried her glory over all Europe, and built 
up a military renown for her which must make posterity almost 
incredulous of what has recently happened ;—we who stood by 
her in her extremities, and out of nothing but anarchy and a 
arm, called forth the resources of unexampled victories ;—are we 
to be accused of enmity to our country by those who deserted 
her, and fought with her enemies, and only returned when those 
enemies had conquered her ! 

* What! say those traitors, are not those who have voted for the 
death of the King, the Regicides? No, the Regicides are the per. 
sons who tooh up arms against their native country. It is you your. 
selves who are. The others have voted as judges appointed by the 
nation, and are not obliged to account for their judgment to any 
one. If they fell into an error, they are in the same circumstances 
as other judges who have erred. They have erred together with the 
entire nation which provoked that judgment, and urged as it were 
by thousands of addresses sent in from the Departments and from 
the Districts. They have erred in common with all the nations in 
Europe who treated with them, and which would be at this very day 
in peace with them, had not the one as well as the other been equal- 
ly the victims of a new Upstart. 

* But you, Sirs, who return after the storm is over, how do you 
pretend to justify yourselves for having so unmercifully refused your 
assistance to that King whom you affect to lament—you, to whose 
cupidity he sacrificed the resources of the public treasury—you, 
who by the perfidy of your counsels drew him into a labyrinth from 
which he could not be extricated but by your own proper efforts? 
Why did you refuse those gratuitous offerings for which he asked 
you? why did you refuse him those additional aids which your de- 
predations had rendered indispensable? What did the Notables do 
for him? What, the Clergy? Who were they who incited the 
States-General ? who were they who caused a general insurrection 
through all France, and who, when the Revolution had once com- 
menced, found themselves capable of stemming the torrent? If you 
could do it, why did you not? If you could not, why reproach o 
thers with not having stopped it ? 

‘ Louis XVI, you say, was the best of Kings: Did you not a- 
bandon him in the most cowardly manner, when you saw him in that 
danger into which you had precipitated him? Was it not your dut} 
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to form a rampart round him with your bodies? Was not that the 
oath which you took that you would defend him to the last drop of 
your blood? If he was the father of his subjects, were you not the 
children of his choice? Was it not for you that he had run himself 
in debt? Was it not to satisfy yowr rapacity that he deprived him- 
self of the affection of his other children,— and you left him, without 
support, to the mercy of those whom you had irritated against him? 
Was it the business of Republicans to defend with their tongues him 
whom you had not the courage to defend with your swords? What 
would those Republicans have to rest upon for their support, who, 
contrary to their own interest, might have wished to save the King? 
When you ran away, was it not evident that they would have sacri- 
ficed him and themselves uselessly—that they would have been the 
victims of a popular commotion? You exact from others a virtue 
more than human, whilst you yourselves give an example of deser- 
tion and of felony. 

* How does it happen then, that the first authors of the martyrdom 
of Louis XVI., the real instigators of our civil commotions, are the 
persons who in the present day take to themselves the parts of ac- 
cusers? How happens it that others who have courageously braved 
the Revolution in the midst of its vicissitudes, find themselves at 
once struck as it were with stupor, and appear to suffer condemna- 
tion from their hypocritical clamours? It is only from the singu- 
larity of the events, that their weak adversaries have become the 
stronger. It is because the enemies of the French name, with whom 
they leagued theinselves, had, by the advantage of numbers—ten to 
one—got possession of the capital without resistance.—That when 
one instant sufficed to efface twenty years of glory and of victory, 
those who had fled at the moment of danger, returned in triumph 
behind the baggage waggons, and that thus twenty years of glory 
and of victory lave become twenty years of sacrilege and of out- 
rage.” p. 11-14. 

This brings our author into the middle of his subject; the 
immediate consequences of the Restoration; the apprehended 
treatment of the republicans 5 and the discontents of the coun- 
try.—The tyranny of Napoleon had pressed so heavil ly upon all 
classes, but especially upon the ¢ old republicans,’ that they wel- 
comed the return of the Bourbons with an universal enthusiasm 
of joy. They expected peace and quiet; they looked to security 
and oblivion; they counted upon something like liberty, the 
value of which, even princes might have learnt by the evils which 
they had suffered from attempting to destroy it. © All classes 
* had suffered so much,’ says he, * that not a man could be 
* found who did not give himself up to the most consoling hopes, 
‘and feel a momentary intoxication :—But the horizon did not 
* long remain uncl ded ; joy continued but for a moment.’— 
The firs st disappointment which he dwells upon, arose from the 
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insults offered to the spirit of national pride, and the love of 
military glory—enzendered. at least fostered and carried to its 
highest pitch, by the w ars of the Revolution. This powerful feel. 
ing had met, he thinks, with only a slight degree of irritation, 
by the momentary reverse which led to the occupation of Paris; 
but he describes it as cxasperated to the utmost extremity, by 
* the conduct of the new sovereign.’ £ Formerly,’ says he, 
* the Kings of England came to “render homage to the ‘Kings 
of France, as to their Sovereigns :—but Louis XVIII. has, 
on the contrary, declared to the Prince Regent of England, 
that under God, he owed his crown to him; and when his 
countrymen flew to meet him, and in order to decree that 
crown to him by an unanimous vote of the ns tion, he was in- 
* structed to answer, that he did not wish to receive it from 
‘ their hands, that it was the inheritance of his fathers—Then 
* were our hearts closed—they were silent.’ Thus was Louis 
XVIIL, adds M. Carnot, advised to begin his career by the 
most violent of all outrages which a feeling people could receive, 
Yet, as there were no bounds to the sacrifices which they were 
prepared to make, all this, and even the loss of Belgium was 
forgotten; when a new disappointment went to the heart of every 
man who was alive to the cause of justice, or the sense of publick 
safety. 

* Louis caused himself to be preceded by proclamations, which 
promised an oblivion of the past; which promised to preserve to 
each man his situation, his honours, his salary. In what manner 
have his Counsellors made him keep his promise? By causing him 
to drive from the Senate all those who might have appeared guilty 
in his eyes, had he not promised to forget every thing. But not an 
individual of those against whom the public opinion was raised—not 
one of those who, by the poison of their flattery to Napoleon, had 
reduced the French to the last degree of debasement. Thus it ap- 
pears more and more evident. that flattery is the first want of Princes, 
under whatsoever title they may reign. 

* In the same manner were excluded, with the most extreme di- 
ligence, those functionaries of a secondary class, whom perhaps an 
excessive love of liberty might have led astray. It is true that they 
have not as yet been formally proscribed—they are not as yet given 
up to the tribunals, but they are pointed out, by the very fact of their 
dismissal in their districts, to the animadversion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, as being suspected persons, and unworthy of the confidence 
of Government—they are marked with the seal of reprobation: And, 
if military men be spared a little. —if there appear a disposition to 
pardon their victories, which they are content with only marking by 
the appellation of impious, the reason may be easily conjectured. _ 
Oh! how many heroic actions ave condemned to eblivion, if they be 
not put down to the account of crimes!’ 
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This is the host important matter discussed by M. Carnot, 
and the one deserving the fullest elucidation. We regret, there- 
fore, that the facts are not more distinctly brought forward ; ine 
deed the form of the tract, a Memorial to the King, prevented 
it ‘The case, however, we believe, was exactly as follows — 
When the Allies allowed the Provisional Government to choose 
anew constitution and dynasty, leaning, however, as is pretty 
well understood, towards the Bourbons, a proposition was sent to 
Louis XVIII, offering him the crown upon certain conditions, 
These were contained in a solemn decree of the Conservative Se 
nate, passed on the sixth of April—adopted on the eighth by the 
Legislative Body—and consisting of twenty-nine articles. This 
decree has been termed, sometimes, the French Magna Charta,— 
and sometimes the French Bill of Rights ;—nor would cither name 
have been too high for it, had Frenchmen shown themselves as 
jealous of its infringement as our ancestors were wont to be (though 
ofien without effect) of royal encroachments upon our chartered 
liberties. Its provisions need not here be specially enumerated. 
We agree with M. Carnot, that some of them were hasty and in- 
judicious, and that a revision at a quieter moment would have been 
desireable; but some principles were so fundamental, that to revise 
must be to fritter down the very corner-stone of the government} 
and to repeal, or in any degree to break in upon them, was an un- 
justifiable breach of faith. Of this number are the sixth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth, and the twenty-third. By the sixth, the 
places of all Senators, then in that situation, are preserved to 
them, with the exception of such as should renounce the rights 
of French citizens. By the seventeenth and eighteenth, the ab- 
solute independence of the courts of justice is decreed; and it is 
expressly added, that * the Judges are for life, and irremove- 
able.’ By the twenty-third, the entire liberty of the press is de- 
creed, excepting in so far as offences resulting from its abuse are 
subject to punishment. 

Here, then, are three most distinct and important enact- 
ments:—The hereditary continuance in their rank and func- 
tions of all Senators ;—the continuance in office for life of all 
Judges ;—and the freedom of printing without previous cen- 
gorship. Then comes the last article of all,—that * Louis 
‘Stanislaus Xavier of France (described as brother of the last 
‘King, in the second article) shall be proclaimed King of the 
‘French, as soon as he shall have signed and sworn by an act, 
‘stating, ** J accept the constitution ;—IZ swear to observe it, and 
“cause it to be observed.” And this oath (adds the same article) 

‘shall be repeated in the solemnity, when he shall reecive the. 
‘oath of fidelity of the French.’ 

VoL. XXIV. No. 47. N 
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This decree was signed by many known republicans, and by 
some who had voted for Lewis XVIth’s death;—as Sieyes, 
whose * La mort sans phrase’ is well known,—and Garat, who 
actually read the sentence to that unfortunate Monarch. |t 
was signed likewise by many staunch adherents of Buonaparte, 
and by such of the Marshals and Generals as were senators, 
It was published to the people in Paris, and the departments; 
it was made the leading argument for the adherence of the 
armies, and referred to in the letters which some of their com. 
manders addressed to the Government. Surely it required great 
deliberation in Lewis X VIII, before be refused his acceptance of 
such an act of State. At all events, he ought speedily to have 
made up his mind, and either to have accepted or refused the 
conditions, by an open and distinct declaration ; for, that the ar. 
ticles were so many conditions of his restoration, no man can pre- 
tend to doubt. It he left the communication unanswered, or did 
not cbject to the terms, it might fairly be presumed that he assented, 
But if he said nothing, and then proceeded to enter France as 
King, no one could deny that he came according to the decree, 
and under its provisions. ‘To say nothing about the matter until 
he had fairly been suffered to reach Paris, upon.the understand- 
ing that he had accepted the terms, and then to rely on the e- 
fects of popular enthusiasm in favour of the new order of things, 
for the chance of stepping out of the restrictions, is a proceed- 
ing that savours somewhat of low trick, and one infinitely be- 
neath a great Monarch. ‘The shameless violence, and open in- 
justice of Napoleon, were vices of so much more manly a stamp, 
that they might almost be called virtues in the comparison. 

Lewis X VIII. went, however, even beyond this ;—he was silent 
until he approached Paris; and then he published a proclamation 
at the moment of his entrance, in which he approved, generally, 
of the basis chalked out in the decree—observing, that some 
* thingsbearing the marks of precipitation, could not, in their pre- 
* sent form, become fundamental laws.’ ‘This reservation came 
after the Senate and Marshals had been presented to him, and 
done him homage ; nor was any experiment made of the effects 
which it might have produced upon the publick and the army, 
it issued before the King had reached his capital. Nevertheless, 
he states his firm resolution to adopt a free constitution, the de- 
tails of which shall be discussed by the Legislature ; and, in the 
mean time, he solemnly gives § for the basis of that constitution, 
* certain guarantees.’ Of these, some are so vague that they 
may comprehend every thing, and therefore they mean nothing ; 
—such is the third—* that public and individual liberty shall be 
* secured.’ Some are ainbiguous, though calculated to deceive 
and to quiet alarms ;—as the first, that * the Representative Go- 
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‘yernmént shall be maintained the same as it exists this day, di- 
‘vided into two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
‘ties:’=-a stipulation, capable, no doubt, of being construed 
as only signifying, that the existing form of government should 
be preserved 3 but which, when coupled with the ninth and the 
twellth, providing for the maintenance of the nobility new and 
old in their privileges, and for the absolute indemnity of all 
men from the consequences of former political conduct, must 
be allowed to carry the construction universally put upon it, that 
the individuals forming the Senate should be continued in their 
functions. At all events, we may be permitted to think, that 
any person, after reading these three articles, would have been 
little prepared to expect a proscription of ooneie Senators for 
the part which they had borne in che Revolution. One most 
important article, the fourth, is feund to resemble the corre- 

sponding enactment of the decree in outward appearance, but 
with a ve ry material alteration. It stipulates, that the § liberty of 
‘the press shall be respected, savi: 1g the necessary precautions 
‘for the public tranquillity :’—a saving which may be extend- 
ed to cover almost agy restriction, even : the € Censorship, which 
the decree had plainly excluded. Gut the most interesting ar- 
ticle of the whole is happily clear of all ambiguity ;—we mean 
the eighth, which provides that ¢ the Judges shall be irremove- 
‘able, and the judicial power independent.’ We are aware 
that it may seem less explicit than might have been wished, 
upon the continuance in office of the existing Judges ; but be- 
sides that their present removal was a thing wholly out of the 
question, and therefore their permanent continuance provided 
lor by the force of the article, it is a matter, of very trivial 
moment whether certain men shall continue in office or not, 
compared with the vastly more important point, settled by the 
article beyond all possibility of cavil, that whoever are once made 
Judges, shall be independent and irremoveable. In like man- 
ner, no doubt can now be entertained as to the infringement of 
this essential condition of the Restoration. 

Such, then, were the fundamental stipulations upon which the 
King ultimately entered into his high office. Upon some mat- 
ters of a subordinate, but not a tr rifling nature, lie preserved a 
guarded silence—a silence, however, which might fairly be con- 
strued into acquiescence in the spirit of the decree. He had 
heen there denominated Lewis of l'ranee, brother of the last 
King. In his proclamation he calls himself Lewis, by the grace 
of God, omitting the term XV lil, and leaving it doubtful whe- 
ther he reckoned ‘his ne phew Lewis XVII, or considered him- 
self as succeeding to his brother directly. ‘The decree stated, 
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that he was freely called to the throne by the people ;—the pro- 
clamation describes him as called to the throne of his ancestors, 
The decree names him King of the French ;—the proclamation, 
King of France and Navarre. Thus, in the subordinate as 
well as the more important branches of the stipulations, some 
things were left in awbiguity ; so that either sense might be ad- 
opted, as the current should be found to set in for or against the 
Court. Some remained not quite clear, yet with « manifest ten. 
dency to make the public suppose the original terms had been 
accepted; some were distinctly given in the words of those 
terms, beyond all chance of cavil; and some were as manifestly 
variations of the terms proposed. 

We have already stated, that to delay answering the propo- 
sitions of the Provisional Government until his entry into Paris, 
savoured little of good faith. ‘To omit even then answering some 
of them, was still less frank and becoming. But to give ambigu- 
ous answers to any of them, was wholly inexcuseable, and could 
only have been safe in a crisis of popular enthysiasm. Where 
the terms proposed had been so perfectly explicit, silence re- 
specting any of them might well have beea interpreted as con- 
sent, more especially after the whole benefit had been taken of 
the most unqualified acceptance. Where an ambiguous answer 
was given under such circumstanees, its subsequent construc: 
tion might well be expected to receive its direction from the spi- 
rit of the original proposition, and to incline towards the bene- 
fit of the country. It does not become a Monarch, in so pecu- 
liar a situation, to special plead upon his royal word ; to take 
advantage of his own loose expression, and to avail himself 
sometimes of arr intentional ambiguity in his phrase—sometimes 
of a designed omission—sometimes of a violent and strained 
construction upon expressions of his own choice. ¢ If,’ says 
M. Carnot, * the persons of kings be justly held sacred, ought 
* not their words to be so likewise, and show a superiority to all 
* subterfuge ? Is that then the loyalty of character which people 
* are pleased always to look upon as the most noble appanage of 
* the House of Bourbon ? ’—* Is it consistent’ (says he in the 
conclasion of his Memorial) ‘ with the dignity of a Prince, to 

uibble on some obscure expressions of the Constitutional 

harter, as if he was already sorry for having given it to us? 
And in case of any doubt arising, should it not always be in- 
terpreted in the most liberal manner? Should not a King 
rather go beyand than stop short of what he has promised ¢ 
And ought nct his ministers perpetually to remind him of 
that sublime passage in the proclamation of his ancestor Hen- 
ry IV, when he was only King of Navarre, * Who can say to 
“ the King of Navarre that he has ever forfeited his royal word?” 
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These are the sentiments of true regal glory; and they are the 
dictates too of republican honesty. If Lewis XVIII had given 
ear to such councillors as the brave and upright man whose 
book lies before us, he would better have supported his claim to 
the proud title of Henry the Great’s descendant, thaa by caus- 
ing such flatteries to be blazoned through the medium of servile 
addresses and an enslaved press, while he was following coun- 
cils which held up his conduct as a contrast alike to his ‘mmighty 
ancestor’s actions, and his own recent professions. He might 
even have made us pass over the grossest of those flatteries, the 
preposterous epithet of Louds de Desire, bestowed on one utter- 
ly forgotten, by showing that at least he deserved to be remem- 
Hered. Let us see the councils which ke has preferred to the 
path of real fame. 

We pass over the immediate assumption of the title Lewis 
XVIII, the people having called him to the throne as Lewis 
XVII, that is, having refused to acknowledge the Dauphin as 
King. ‘The offence given by this step cannot fail to be deep 
and lasting in the minds of all the Revolutionary party. Every 
acknowledgement has likewise been avoided, of the power from 
which his crown has come to him. He admitted, at first, that 
he received it from the love of his people; he now wears it as 
of divine and hereditary right. But the entire deviation from 
the spirit of some fundamental conditions of his recal, and the 
breach of others in the letter as well as spirit, merits more at- 
tention. ‘The Senate has been wecded or purified, as the fa- 
shionable phrase is, of several members. Many persons have 
been removed from independent offices everywhere. The press 
has been subjected to a rigid censorship—by an act of the legis- 
lature, no doubt—but an act passed with the whole weight of 
the Government. No work can be printed under 320 pages, 
without the express permission of censors appointed by the 
Crown. Every newsp: uper, without any exception, is therefore 
carried on under the eye of the censors; and, to make the as- 
surance of slavery doubly sure, the government has power sum- 
marily to stop the press of every printer. It may safely be said 
that there is no country in the world where the press is more 
enslaved by law; but the activity of the police seems to render 
this slavery, practically sperking, more strict than any where 
else. ‘Then comes the most important matter of all. In the 
teeth of an express stipulation, both of the decree and the 
King’s proclamation, the Judges are all continued in office dur- 
ing pleasure. ‘They have not been removed ; but neither have 
they been confirmed ; and they are now invested with judicial 
functions, which the Court may at any moment strip them of, 
without assigning any reason, ‘So much fer the stipulated ¢ in- 
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dependence of judicial power ’"—so much for the royal word of 
the Great Henry’s descendant and representative. Of these 
judges, many hold seats in the 1 egislative Body. ‘Their votes 
there are liable to be influenced by the tenure of their pla. 
ces on the Bench; and others, to a much greater number, 

who expect to succeed them, are influenced by the prospect, and 
run with them the race of servility. So muc *h for the purity of 
the legislature. A general election would give the people some 
power of checking this evil. It remains to be seen when the 
Court will venture upon such a compliance with the letter of the 
constitution. M. Carnot appears to have many doubts on this 
head; but in case any of our countrymen should anticipate 
much from the purity of French election, and should be dispos- 
ed to reecho the praises of the New Government, rather hastily 

bestowed by some well-meaning men, who were led away by 
the fair appearance of a ‘ system of representation without rot- 
ten boroughs, ’ we may add, that the elective franchise is en- 
joyed by exactly one man in one thousand everywhere—a pro- 
portion “which gives to the metropolis about six hundred elec. 
tors, and converts towns of thirty or forty thousand inhabitants 
into something very like our Cornish boroughs or Scotch coun- 
ties. So much for the purity, and, we may add, the uniformi- 
ty, which is indeed perfect, of I trench clentions. We are not 
chimerical enough to expect an improvement, at the present 
crisis, in the representative system of France; but at least we 
may be permitted to express a hope, for the sake of publick 
trarquill ity in that country, so essential, as experience has prov- 
ed it, to the peace of Europe, that Lewis X VILL. will at length 
listen to wiser and more honest councillors than those who have 
dared advise him to forfeit his royal word upon the most mo- 
mentous interests on which ever monarch gave a pledge, the 
purity and independence of the Judges of the land. 

‘The breach of faith, which we have been disc ussing, is not the 
only symptom of a dangerous nature observeable in “the state of 
affairs at the court of the Restored King. M. Carnot complains 
of an universal system of partiality and exclus sion; a marked 
preference of the persons who have been hostile to France dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years; an equally marked disregard of 
those who have stood by their counury, and exalted it ‘by arts 
or by arms. He thiuks he sees a tende ‘ney to carry things still 
farther—to violate the security of person and property guaran- 
teed so sacredly in the king's proclam: ition, but not certainly 
more ‘sacredly than the already invaded independence of the 
judicial est tublishinent. That such fears are groundless, who will 
assert ? The breach of faith already comuuttted is sufficient to 
warrant them. ‘The partialities of the Court are almost equally 
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impolitic: they half gain a paltry: set of a few hundred insatiable 
favourites, at the expense of the hearts of thirty millions of peo- 
ple. ‘That a Court so circumstanced as the French King’s should, 
yenture upon such an offensive policy, and ensure the ‘dislike of 
the civil population, while the military are almost necessarily its 
enemies, would exceed the powers of beliet, were not the history 
of past times but too fruitful in examples of Royal infatuation— 
always supposed impossible by the bystanders, until it was exhi- 
bited—and deemed safe by its victims up to the instant when it 
worked their irreparable destruction. 

The object of M. Carnot, in his Memorial, was to warn the 
Court, through its august chief, of the danger; and endeavour 
betimes to check a career which he perceived was leading to- 
wards the repetition of every ill that had chequered the Revolu- 
tionary history of France. ‘The moment the barrier was brok- 
en down, which at first had seemed to secure all persons, and 
therefore the restored Government, he appears to have appre- 
hended that nothing was safe. Whether he came forward to 
gratify a factious disposition, or, at the risk of personal incon- 
convenience, to discharge a solemn duty to the country he had 
so often served—to the cause of liberty for which he bad suffer- 
ed so largely—to the public tranquillity of which he had ever 
been the steady friend, we might leave to be determined from a 
view of his past conduct. ‘To this we shall briefly advert, after 
extracting his own statement upon this point. 

‘ Far from me be the most distant thought which could afford the 
least pretext for new troubles, On the contrary, I complain bitterly 
of those which some men are endeavouring to excite, by forming new 
parties. It is a certain fact that there were no parties at the time of 
Napoleon’s resignation ; it is certain that parties now exist, and it is 
assuredly not the former Republicans who have excited them. It 
was not they who filled the Journals with diatrides against themselves ; 
it was not they who caused incendiary writings against the Consti- 
tutional Chart to be hawked about, which Chart is their guarantee 
—It was not they who counselled his Majesty to elude the accom- 
plishment of such promises as were favourable to them, and to fail 
in his royal word. Why, contrary to that word, aye distinctions 
made, and those distinctions marked more strongly than ever, be- 
tween those who remained attached to the person of the King. and 
those who remained attached to the soil of their country? That dis- 
tinction was natural so long as the one was in arms against the others 
but it ought to have been effaced as soon as the former repassed the 
sea which separated them.—When they set their feet again on their 
native soil, they then pretend to return as conquerors, who were 
reckoned as nothing in the crisis which has just passed!’ p. 26, 27. 


> 
The translator of this tract has subjoincd to it memoirs af its 
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illustrious author. These are exceedingly scanty, in comparison 
of the interest excited by the subject ; they are, however, of some 
value; and, together with what is universally known of M. Car. 
not in the histogy of Europe, and in his own writings, they 
furnish the means of appreciating his public as well as private 
character. It is by no means our intention to write an eulo- 
gium ;—vye differ widely with him in many of his opinions ;— 
we hold doctrines decidedly hostile to those which Icd to the 
King’s death ;—and although the crimes of the reign of terror 
cannot be in any degree ascribed to M, Carnot, who confined 
his attention wholly to his own department, we are of opinion, 
that when matters had gone so far, it was the duty of an honest 
man to have retired from all fellowship with the monsters of 
the day, even at the risk of destruction ; in short, that he ought 
to have treated Robespierre as he afterwards did Buonaparte. 
Moreover, we are disposed to see in his early conduct a con- 
siderable portion of enthusiasm of which we cannot partake, 
although certainly it may have flowed from the feelings of a vir- 
tuous mind. With these large qualifications, we shall recal to 
the reader’s recollection the singular career of this extraordinary 
personage. 

M. Carnot was born at Nolsy in Burgundy in the year 1753, 
His father was a respectable lawyer, and placed him in the artil- 
lery, where he soon distinguished himself by his scientific at- 
tainments. Before he was twenty, he had ‘published several 
mathematical works, an Eloge of Vauban, crowned by the Aca- 
demy of Dijon, besides some poetical pieces ; and these various 
literary talents had opened to him the door of several learned 
academies. His genius in his profession was eminent; and 
much has been said of the patronage which he received from the 
Condé family. If the statement be true, it only proves the in- 
superable obstacles to rising merit, when unsup sported by rank 
and fortune, under the old regime ; for with all his acknow ‘ledged 
talents, and such princely patronage, he had only attained the 
rank of Captain at the period of the Revolution, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age. Buonaparte, educated in precisely the 
same way, and with similar talents for war, having the Director 
Carnot for his patron, in times of comparative freediom, received 
the command of arinies at the age of twenty-six. Being chosen 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly in September 1791, he 
took a very decided part for republican measures; and after the 
too famous tenth of August (1792) he was sent to notify the 
abolition of royalty to the armies. He voted, as is well known, 
for the king’s death ; an act, of which it may be said as was said 
in this country upon a similar occasion, that it was not a deed 
done i in a corner ; nor can we fail to recollect the cbservation of 
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Mr Fox upon the infinitely greater guilt which belongs to the 
perpetration of such executions in despotic countries, Let it in 
nowise be thought that we defend the regicides ; we hold the 
Convention to have acted unjustifiably in assuming judicial 
functions, and still more culpably i in executing the se nter ice when 

they perceived that it was carried by a small m: jority. But, 

in fairness to all parties, we must regard it as a proceeding 
carried on in the midst of revolution and civil wars, when or- 
dinary Jaws are silenced by the strife of perpetual convulsion, 
and no man possesses the entire freedom of acting as his unbias- 
ed conscience or his judgment would dictate. All France, say 
the persons who concurred in this unh: appy measure, demanded 
punishment ; thousands and thousands in arms beset the Legis- 
lature ; it was impossible the victim should escape; but if ‘the 
Convention let him go, they, as well as he, must have been sacri- 
ficed. Then, reply the enemies of the Revolution—Better have 
perished and tavolved France in civil war, than assented to an 
act of injustice. Between the two opinions we presume not here 
to decide ; but we may observe, that those who hold the latter 

dogma, and follow it up by mexorable censures of the revicides, 

must allow some parallels at Jeast to their guilt. —The I ialish 
Parliament has more than once been hurried by pop sular de- 
lusions, and even by threats of violence, into acts of attainder—in 
one memorable instance, atter the common course of law had let 
the party go free: Nor does any one now very severely condemn 
an individual, because he voted for Strefford’s attainder ; nor is 
even the king himnselt, who sacrificed his friend to his fears, 
made an object of violent abuse by the most implacable enemies 
of the French couvention. But in cur eves, this is no vindica- 
tion of the latter ; and still less are we disposed to cite exam) ples 
from regular despotical courts, where a husband, a father, a son, 
or a brother, are strangled to make way for a successor, or to 
ensure his tranquillity; and yet the monarch so raised to the 
throne, or so propped upon it, shall be all but deified and ador- 
ed throughout the remainder of his reign, by the friends of so- 
cial order, and the zealots of the true church. It is, however, 
because we are consistent, and detest such proceedings, whether 
undertaken by prince or by people, whether intended to raise 
up a monarch or to pull him down, that we have already more 
than once expressed our decided opinion respecting the trial 
and condemnation of Lewis XVI. It is, however, essentially 
necessary to add, that this opinion can only be applied to the 
particular circumstances of the case. ‘To assert that the persons 
of kings are sacred, as an absolute and unlimited proposition ; to 
deny their respons sibility in all cases, is to destroy the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of resistance upon which our tree constitution was 
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originally built, and which is the true bulwark of all liberty, 
That the cases are rare, and only such as set ordinary rules of 
government and procedure at defiance ;—that the peace of the 
world depends upon holding monarchs to be irresponsible in all 
ordinary circumstances—is equally manifest. But we should in 
vain endeavour to find an excuse for the patriots of 1688, who 
took arms against James IJ. and proscribed him and his family, 
and afterwards set a price on his son’s head ;—in vain should we 
seek a palliation for their ancestors in still more critical times, 
who fought the battles of freedom with Charles I, if we wholly 
refuse to hear the plea of M. Carnot and his colleagues, that all 
France was resolved to dethrone and punish Lewis XVI, and 
that an united nation has a right to decide those matters for it- 
self. Itis very possible that their decision may have been wrong; 
that the grounds which justified our conduct towards James I], 
and his son, did not exist in the case of Lewis. We argue not 
so much on the merits of the cuse, as on the question of com- 
petency and jurisdiction ; and though it may be a bold judg- 
ment, to pronounce that all France was deceived, it may also be 
a right one ;—whereas, to deny all power of deciding, must be 
an erroneous judgment. 

To resume our historical notices—Early in 1793 M. Carnot 
was sent, as represcntative of the nation, with the Army of the 
North ; and he immediately displayed his characteristic decision 
and boldness, by cashicring General Gratien on the field of bat- 
tle for retiring before the enciny—by putting himself at the head 
of his columns, aud renewing the attack. Being appointed a 
member of the too famous Committee of Publick Safety, he 
was invested with the entire superintendance of the war. With 
the other proceedings of that body, or of Robespierre’s san- 
guinary reign, he is universally allowed to have had no concern 
It was well known that he was an object of the utmost jealousy to 
the miscreants who then tyrannized over lrance, without the 
semblance of any talent except those of secrecy and intrigue,—or 
the shadow of any virtue but the equivocal merit of courage, and 
a republican simplicity of life, the result of taste perhaps, rather 
than of principle. While the war raged in every quarter, the 
vast genius of him who was its main spring, and who directed 
all its movements, sometimes also superintending them in the 
field, was indispensably necessary to the government ; but it is 
well known that he was devoted to destruction, the moment 
that either the war should terminate, or some unforeseen mis- 
fortunes attend the republican arms. ‘To recount the brilliant 
events of those campaigns which M. Carnot conducted with un- 
divided power, would be a needless and an ungrateful task. Eng» 
land, and Europe, Lave paic too dearly for his glory; and the 
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revolutionary phrase, which described him as having ‘ organized 
victory,’ the ugh somewhat uncouth or unclassical, is certainly 
not an exaggerated statement of the certain and scientific pro- 
gress of his consummate genius. 

Afier Robespierre’s fall, he bore a principal part in the 
bold and energetic conduct by which the Government put down 
the anarchy of the Clubs, and the rebellion of the Sections. 
Both then, and in the establishment of the Directory, he con- 
tributed more than any other individual to the termination 
of the Revolution. During the last scenes of that anarchy, 
he made that bold and m: inly stand against the proscription of 
Billaud Varennes, Collot d’ Herbois, and their associates, which 
especially contributed to the peace of the country. They were 
wretches whom he had ever shunned with det testation—by whom 
he had been repeatedly accused—who had uniformly and greed- 
ily thirsted for his blood during the reign of terror ; but he 
plainly saw, that if they were now att: acked, however justly their 
lives were forfeited—the retribution would not stop here, and 
the wounds of the country must once more be opened. He 
came forward then, and threw himself into the same ship with 
them; he insisted upon sharing their fate; he avowed himself 
their colleague, in order to protect them ; and thus effectually 
prevented the venyeance of the nation froin fi alling on their heads, 
—not because their lives had not been forleited, but because it 
was impossible to stop, if punishment once began. He pre- 
vailed so far as to have them only banished ; and he sacrificed 
in the struggle his own high station among the rulers of the 
country, retiring into the more private rank of a leg gislator, un- 
til the establishment of the new constitution in 1795 5, when he 
was placed in the Dircetory by the united voiee of the country, 
and again ruled the destinies of France and of the Continent, 
by presiding over the military affairs of the Republic. 

In September 1797, the celebrated Jtevulution on 18. Fructidor 
was effected by the party who had always opposed his views of 
moderation in foreign policy,—views which wisely prescribed to 
lrance the Rhine as her boundary,—and an honourable peace 
with her neighbours, grounded upon their independence,—more 
especially that of Switzerland, and the free German States. 
ej ‘cting all measures, even of self-defence, which might have 
plunged his country into a civil war ; refusing the support of the 
army, under his ry trious friend Moreau; and preterring the 
temporary cloud of suspicion cast over him by his crafty ad- 
versaries as if ae were leagued with Pichogru in his treasons, 

to all the distinctions of the first place in the government, ab. 
tained through the miseries of internal commotion, and kept 
by measures Lostile to liberty, he retired into voluntary exile ; 
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and after a life of more power and splendour, than usually 
falls to the lot of absolute monarchs, passed some years in ob. 
scurity and want, among the free wel honest Swiss, to whom he 
had shown himself so warm a friend. The favourite studies of 
his earlier days now became the solace of his retirement ; and it 
may be presur med, that he then laid the foundation of those pre- 
found researches in the higher branches of the Mathematicks, 
which have rendered his name as conspicuous in the scicutific, 
as it is in the political world. 

When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, he recalled to power 
the man who had given him the command of the army of 
Italy, and prepared the signal successes of his first cam- 
paigns. The last act of his government, before leaving Paris 
to review the famous ariny of 1 reserve at Dijon, * was to place 
M. Carnot at the head of the war departinent ; and the pub- 
lick will still recollect the sensation of awe with which the ac. 
count of his preparations were received by them, when the 
papers announced, that after arranging every thing for the 
extended operations of the campaign, then about to open, 4s 
Mr Fox said, from the Mincio to the Maine, * this consum- 
* mate minister made a rapid progress round the depots, corps, 
* and head quarters, of the various forces, in order to satisly 
* himself that all was right previous to the first movements of 
‘the troops.’ After a short pause of feartul expectation, 
it was found, that the whole faults of the Directory had been 
repaired,—the victories of Suwarrow and the Archduke were 
forgotten,—Italy was reconquered in a day ;—and the masterly 
campaign of Moreau, by slower but more scicntifick movements, 

carried the French standards over Bienheim and Hochstet, to 
the gates of Vienna. 

The ambition of Buonaparte was soon found to be irrecon- 
cileable with the liberty of France. A few months destroyed 
ail M. Carnot’s fond hopes, that he would give his country a 
free constitution, and thus acquire far greater glory than ever 
gilded the summits of power. Once more, therefore, he resigned 


>) . . . . . . 
his high employments, and retired into the bosom of his family 


* We mean that army, in whose existence it was reckoned disaf- 
fected to believe, by our English Carnots, Mr Pitt and Mr Dun- 
das; until this restriction was graciously removed, upon receiving 
intelligence, that it had availed itself of the season ot disbelief, to 
cross the Alps, and gain the battle of Marengo! It is said, thet 
there are no men whom experience will not teach: accordingly, since 
the period in question, our Statesmen (if we except Vr Frere of 
Madrid) have never shown any scepticism respectin ig the existence 
of armies; indeed, some of them in 1808 went into the other ex 
treme; and saw armaments which were not. 
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and his books. In March 1802, he was called again .into public 
life, by being chosen as a member of the Tribanate, where he 
strenuously asserted his free priuciples—unfettered by slavish 
party—uninfluenced by the fears or the hopes of professional 
statesmen. He often opposed the Government alone ;—he gave 
his vote aginst the assumption of the Consulship for life ;— and, 
in the year 1804, he stood single in the ‘Tribunate, and raised his 
voice against the assumption of the Imperial dignity, with all the 
energy of his commanding eloquence, and the powerful weight 
of his character, at once so much esteemed and admired by his 
countrymen. ‘ Shall we,’ he exclaimed, * because this man 
‘has restored the peage and prosperity of his country, reward 
‘him with the sacrifice of her best interests—the very liberty 
which we are grateful to him for preserving? Shali we re- 
place the pride and heroism of the masculine republican virtues, 
by ridiculous vanity—by vile adulatioa—by unbridled ava- 
nee -—by carelessness the most entive for the national prosperi- 
ty? Has freedom then been shown to man, that he might 
never enjoy it? Perpetually presented to him, is it a fruit 
which his hand may not reach, without being struck dead ? 

Has our common nature, indeed. been so much a stepimo- 

ther, as to make the most ee ng of all our wants, that one 

which we must never gratify —No. I will not consent to re- 
gard this greatest go id, so universally prized above ail others, 
except as one without which all others are mere illusions.— 

My heart tells me, that liberty is practicable ; and that a free 

government is more easy, and more stavile, than the gloomy 

stilluess of despotism, or the capricious and selfish abuses of 

an oligarchical system.’ It is pleasing to dwell upon such 
words ;—they were in ideed the last accents of expiring freedom, 
in that great country which has sacrificed so lavishly for its inde- 
pendence, and is still so far distant from the purchase of so much 
blood. 

When the Tribunate was suppressed in 1806, M. Carnot 
again retired into private life, all intercourse with the new dy- 
nasty being of course at an end. He remained in a state of 
complete seclusion, surrounded by his family and his books, 
and seeing only from time to time such few of the mathemati- 
cians as dared encounter the displeasure of the Court, by cultivat- 
ing his acqui aintance. His retirement, thus graced by letters, 
was not interrupted and disfizured by the intriguing movements 
of a restless discontent. He kept his word religiously, of at- 
tempting nothing against the Government, how much soever he 
disapproved of it, and had in the beginning opposed its forma- 
tion. At length, in the month of January last, after an inter- 
val of nearly ‘eight years, passed in neglect and obscurity, see- 
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ing the threatened return of the Bourbons, § whom all France 
* had sworn to exclude for ever,’ and preferring to the proba- 
ble horrors of a comnter-revolution even the government of the 
existing tyrant, he made a tender of his services to him in his 
adversity, whom he had singly opposed iv the fullness of his 
power and fortunes. The offer was accepted, and the command 
of Antwerp entrusted to him. There he had no sooner arrived, 
than the place was deemed by all to be impregnable ; and it is 
said that the beseiging army, suspending its operations, for a 
while retired.--He held his post to the last, amidst all attacks, 
and refused to surrender it though required by the provisional 
government, until the complete establishment of Lewis X VIII 
justified him in obeying his orders ; and then he gave it up safe 
into his hands, adhering, with his generals, staff, “and army, to 
the constitutional charter. The prevailing belief is, that he was 
intreated to accept of command and place under the restored 
dynasty ; but that he declined. Certain it is, that he gave up all 
ccmmunication with the Court the instant that he perceived the 
base policy adopted of breaking and evading the conditions of 
their restoration—and, for the sake of arresting a course so fa- 
tal to his country, he presented the Memorial ‘which has given 
occasion to these remarks. He then withdrew into his obscure 
retreat, as on so many former occasions, when his principles had 
called upon him to make the sacrifice. He left office once more, 
as poor as when he entered on it; having lost about half of a 
very moderate paternal fortune in the course of the revolution ; 
and never availed himself, even for the ordinary comforts of his 
family, of the unexampled opportunities of amassing wealth, 
which he had so often enjoyed without the possibility of inquiry 
or suspicion. 

The literary character of this remarkable person ought per- 
haps to have claimed the precedence in these pages. He has 
since the revolution published three mathematical works, besides 
occasional contributions to the Memoirs of the Institute, and his 
celebrated answer to Bailleul in 1797. The Geometric de la Po- 
sition, in one quarto volume, appeared in 1802, while he was 
still actively occupied with state affairs. It is a work of great 
research and ingenuity; abounding in mathematical learning, and 
showing much skill in the management of the calculus, But we 
conceive him to have been considerably misled by his notions 
respecting negative quantities ; an aberration (so to speak) which 
he shares with several eminent analysts of our own country, 
whose strict views of the subject, have sometimes gotten thei 
the title of purists. ‘The * Principes fondamentaux de Uequlibre 
* ct du mowement,’ appeared in 1803, being an enlargement of 
an Jissay on Machines, published by him in 1783. It contains, 
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together with many interesting views of the principles of dyna- 
mics, several curious applications of the calculus of variations, 
and some very origina! investigations connected with the famous 
principle of Least Action, ‘The last of these works was first pub- 
lished, we believe, about 1806, and a second edition appeared 
last year ;—it is entitled * Meflexions sur la Metaphysique di cal- 
‘ cul Infinitesimal,’ and shows a remarkable precision and clears 
ness of intellect upon the nicest subjects of inquiry, with consi- 
derable felicity in the management of the calculus. Jts princi- 
pal merit, however, consists in the development of the funda- 
mental doctrines of fluxions, and the calculus of variations in a 
connected and systematic manner, and tracing the connexions 
of the various kinds of calculus which we have denominated 
fuxional. There is a curious speculation also on Impossible 
Quantities,—but tinctured with the author’s notions respecting 
the negative sign. 

In contemplating the extraordinary career of this eminent 
person, we presume there will be little hesitation in directing the 
chief portion of our admiration towards his spirit of independ- 
ence and dauutless integrity. Brilliant as have been his various 
talents, and the successes they have Jed to, the portion of his life 
which has been passed in retirement shine with a lustre less 
dazzling perhaps, but far more captivating to the good and the 
wise. ‘To struggle with arbitrary power, and free an enslaved 
land, or abandon life, or what is vulgarly deemed glory in the 
attempt, is doubtless one of the noblest efforts of virtue. But we 
know not if the sacrifice to principle is not more difficult, which 
he makes, who, endowed with the power of serving his country 
and mankind by his talents, foregoes the delights of active exer- 
tion, and, to avoid base compliances, withdraws altogether from 
thescenes of his former renown. ‘To give up vulgar wealth and 
splendour ;—to cease filling the mouths of men, or attracting 
their gaze ;—to relinquish the higher pleasures of power, ap- 
pears a much less costly price to pay for the lasting serenity of a 
self-approving conscience. But years of complete inactivity, to 
one who, like Carnot, had governed France, and pointed her 
thunders over Europe ; a contented seclusion from scenes where 
he can only hear of inferior men marring his own great work ; 
atransition to the Mathematics, from the boundless experience of 
his talents for command, and in a man enthusiastically devoted 
to his principles of government ;—this is indeed a reach of public 
Virtue approaching to the grandeur of the ideal character. Its 
recompense is to be found, perhaps, in the real good which such 
examples render to mankind—anless indeed the escape from a 
fellowship with petty intrigues. and profligate partizans, should 
be deemed of itself a sufficient reward for any sacrifice, 
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Arr. XI. Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty Years Since. Tn three Vo. 
lumes I2mo. pp.1112. Third Edition, Edinburgh, 1814, 


tT is wonderful what genius and adherence to nature will do, 
in spite of all disadvantages. Here is a thing obvious. 
ly very hastily, and, in many places, very unskilfully written— 
composed, one half of it, in a dialect unintelligible to four-fifths 
of the reading population of the country—relating to a period 
too recent to be romantic, and too far gone by to be familiar— 
and published, moreover, in a quarter of the island where ma- 
terials and talents for novel-writing have been supposed to be e 
qually wanting ; and yet, by the mere force and trath and vi 
vacity of its colouring, already casting the whole tribe of ordi- 
nary novels into the shade, and taking its place rather with the 
most popular of our modern poeins, than with the rubbish of 
provincial romances. 
_ The secret of this success, we take it, is merely that the au- 
thor is a person of genius; and that he has, notwithstanding, 
had virtue enough to be true to nature throughout, and to con- 
tent himself, even in the marvellous parts of his story, with co- 
pying from actual existences, rather than from the phantasms 
of his own imagination. The charm which this communicates 
to all works that deal in the representation of human actions and 
characters, is more readily felt than understood, and operates 
with unfailing efficacy even upon those who have no acquaint 
ance with the originals from which the picture has been bor- 
rowed, It requires no ordinary talent, indeed, to choose such 
realities as may outshine the bright imaginations of the inven- 
tive, and so to combine them as to produce the most advanta- 
geous effect ; but when this is once accomplished, the result is 
sure to be something more firm, impressive, and engaging, than 
can ever be produced by mere fiction. There is a consistency 
in nature and truth, the want of which may always be detected 
in the happiest combinations of fancy ; and the consciousness of 
their support gives a confidence and assurance to the artist, 
which encourages him occasionally to risk a strength of co- 
Jouring, and a boldness of drawing, upon which he would scarce- 
Jy have ventured in a sketch that was purely ideal. The read- 
er, too, who by these or still finer indications, speedily comes 
to perceive that he is engaged with scenes and characters that 
are copied from existing originals, naturally lends a more eaget 
attention to the story in which they are unfolded, and regards 
with a keener interest what he no longer considers as a bewil- 
dering series of dreams and exaggerations—but an instructive 
exposition of human actions and energies, and of al! the singu- 
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lar modifications which our plastic nature receives from the cir- 
cumstances with which it is surrounded. 

The object of the work before us, was evidently to present a 
faithful and animated picture of the manners and state of socie- 
ty that prevailed i in this northern part of the island, in the ear- 
lier part of last century ; and the author has judiciously fixed 
upon the era of the Rebellion in 1745, not only as enriching 
his pages with the interest inseparably attached to the narration 
of such occurrences, but as affording a fair opportunity for bring- 
ing out all the contrasted principles ‘and habits which distinguish- 
ed the different classes of persons who then divided the coun- 
try, and formed among them the basis of almost all that was pe- 
culiar in the national character, That unfortunate contention 
brought conspicuously to light, and for the last time, the fading 
image of feudal chiv: ry i in the mountains, and vulgar fanaticism 
in the plains ; and startled the more polished parts of the land 
with the wild but brilliant picture of the devoted valour, incor- 
ruptible fidelity, patriarchal brotherhood, and savage habits, of 
the Celtic Clans on the one hand,—and ‘the dark, untractable, 
and domineering bigotry of the Covenanters on the other. Both 
forms of society had indeed been prevalent in the other parts 
of the country,—but bad there been so long superseded by more 

aceable habits, and milder manners, that their vestiges were 


almost effaced, and their very — nearly forgotten. The 


feudal principalities had been extinguished in the South for near 
three hundred years,--and the dominion of the Puritans from 
the time of the Restoration. When the glens of the central 
Highlands, therefore, were opened up to t the gaze of the Eng- 
lish, it seemed as if they were carried back to the days of the 
Heptarchy ;—when they saw the array of the West-country 
Whigs, they might imagine themselves transported to the age of 
Cromwell. The effect, indeed, is almost as startling at the | pre- 
sent moment ; and one great source of the interest which the 
volumes before us undoubtedly possess, is to be sought in the 
surprise that is excited by discovering, that in our own country, 
and almost in our own age, manners and characters existed, 
and were conspicuous, which we had been accustomed to consi- 
der as belonging to remote antiquity, or extravagant romance. 
The way in which they ate here represented must satisfy every 
reader, we think, by an ‘joward tact and conviction, that the de- 
lineation has been made from actual experience and observation ; 
—~experienceand observation employed perhaps only on a few sur- 
viving relics and specimens of what was familiar a little earlier— 
but generalize d from instances sufficientlynumerous and complete, 
to warrant all that may have been added to the portrait :—And 
indeed the records and vestiges of the more extraordinary parts 
VOL, XXIV. NO, 47. O 
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of the representation are still sufficiently abundant, to satisfy all 
who have the means of consulting them, as to the perfect accu. 
racy of the picture. ‘The great traits of Clannish dependence, 
pride, and fidelity, may still be detected in many districts of the 
Highlands, though ‘ey do not now adhere to the chieftains 
when they mingle in general society ; and the existing conten- 
tions of Burghers and “Antiburghe rs, anil Cameronians, though 
shrunk into comparative insignificance, and left indeed without 
protection to the ridicule of the pr ofane, may still be referred to, 
as complete verifications of all that is here stated about Gifted 
Gilfillan, or Ebenezer Cruickshank. The traiis of Scottish na- 
tional character in the lower ranks, can stil] Jess be regarded as 
antiquated or traditional ; aor is there any thing in the whole 
compass of the work ahah gives ug a stronger impression of the 
nice observation and graphical talents of the author , than the ex. 
traordi:ary fidelity and felicity with which all the inferior agents 
in the story are represented. No one who has not lived exten- 
sively among the lower orders of all descriptions, and made him- 
self familiar with their various tempers and dialects, can perceive 
the full merit of those rapid and characteristic sketches ; but it 
requires only a general knowledge of human nature, to feel 
that they must be taithful copies from known originals; and 
to be aware of the extraordinary facility and flexibility of hand 
which has touched, for instance, with such discriminating shades, 
tthe various gradations of the Celtic character, from the suvage 
imperturbability of Dugald Mahony, who stalks grimly about 
with his battle-axe on his shoulder, without speaking a word to 
any body,—to the lively unprincipled activity of Callum Beg,— 
the coarse unreflecting hardihood and heroism of Ivan Mac- 
combich,—and the pride, gallantry, elegance and ambition of 
Fergus himself. In the lower class of the Lowland characters, 
again, the vulgarity of Mrs Flockhart aud of Lieutenant Jinker 
is perfectly distinct and original ;—as well as the puritanism of 
Gilfillan and Cruickshank.—the atrocity of Mrs Mucklewrath— 
and the slow solemnity of Alexander Saunderson. The Baron of 
Bradwardine, and Baillie Moewheeble, are caricatures no doubt, 
alter the fashion of the caricatures in the novels of Smotlet,—or 
pict: ives, at the best, of individuals who must always have been 
unique and extraordinary : but almost all the other personages 
in the history are fair representatives of classes that are still ex- 
isting, or may be remembcred at least to have existed, by many 
whese recollections do not extend quite so far back as to the 
year 1745. Weare speaking, however, of the boc k, as if our 
readers were already familiar with its contents—and its great 
popularity perhaps entitles us to do so: But it will be safer, und 
inore decorous, at all events, to pret ace the extracts we propose 
to meke from it, with a short ¢ sxccount of the story. 
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It is not very skilfully adjusted—though narrated with so 
much ease and rapidity as to be on the w hole ver interesting. 
Waverley is the representative of an old and opulent Jacobite 
family in the centre of England—educated at home in an irre- 
gular manner, and living, till the age of majority, mostly in the 
retirement of his paternal mansion—where he reads poetry, 
feeds his fancy with romantic musings, and acquires amiable 
dispositions, and something of a contemplative, passive, and un- 
decided character. All the English adherents of the abdicated 
family having renounced any serious hopes of the cause long 
before the year 1745, the guardians of young Waverley were 
induced, in that celebrated year, to allow him to enter into the 
army, as the nation was then engaged in foreign war—and a pas- 
sion for military glory had always ‘been one of the characteristics 
of his line. He obtains a commission, accordingly, in a regi- 
ment of horse, then stationed in Scotland, and proceeds forth- 
with to head-quarters. Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine Esq. of 
Tully-Veolan in Perthshire, had been an antient friend of the 
house of Waverley, and had been enabled, by their good offices, 
to get over a very awkward rencontre with the King’s Attor- 
ney-General soon after the year 1715, The young heir was 
accordingly furnished with credentials to this faithful ally ; and 
took an early opportunity of paying his respects at the an- 
tient mansion of ‘Tully-Veolan. The house aud its inhabitants, 
and their way of life, are admirably described. ‘The Baron 
himself had been bred a lawyer; and was by chvice a diligent 
reader of the Latin classics. His profession, however, was 
that of arms; aid having served several campaigns on the 
Continent, he had superadded, to the pedantry and jargon of 
his forensic and ahead studies, the technical slang of a 
German martinet—and a sprinkling of the coxcembry of a 
French mousquetaire. He was, moreover, prodigiously proud 
of his ancestry ; and, with all his peculiarities, which, to say 
the truth, are rather more than can be decently accumulated in 
one character, was a most honourable, valiant, and friendly 
person. He had one fair daughter, and no more—who was 
gentle, feminine, and affectionate. Waverley, though struck at 
first with the strange manners of this northern baron, is at 
length domesticated in the family; and is led, by curiosity, to 
ay a visit to the cave of a famous Highland robber or free- 
coe from which he is conducted to the castle of a neigh- 
bouring chieftain, and sees the Highland life in all its barbare 
ous but captivating characters. ‘This chief is Fergus Vich lan 
Volir—a gallant and ambitious youth, zealously attached to the 
cause of the exiled family, and busy, at the moment, in fo- 
menting the insurrection, by which his sanguine spirit never 
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doubted that their restoration was to be effected. He has a 
sister still more enthusiastically devoted to the same cause—re- 
cently returned from a residence at the Court of France, and 
dazzling the romantic imagination of Waverley not less by the 
exaltation of -her sentiments, than his eyes by her elegance and 
beauty. While he lingers in this perilous retreat, he is sud. 
denly deprived of his commission, in consequence of some mis. 
understandings and misrepresentations which it is unnecessary 
to detail; and in the first heat of his indignation, is almost 
tempted to throw himself into the array of the Children of Ivor, 
and join the insurgents, whose designs are no longer seriously 
disguised from him. He takes, however, the more prudent 
resolution of returning, in the first place, to his family ; but 
is stopped, on the borders of the Highlands, by the magistra- 
cys Whom rumours of coming events had made more than 
usually suspicious, and forwarded as a prisoner to Stirling. On 
the march he is rescued by a band of unknown Highlanders, 
who ultimately convey him in safety to Edinburgh, and depo- 
sit him in the hands of his friend Fergus Mac-lvor, who was 
mounting guard with his Highlanders at the antient palace of 
Holyrood, where the Royal Adventurer was then actually hold- 
ing his court. A combination of temptations far too powerful 
for such a temper, now beset Waverley ; and, inflamed at once 
by the ill usage he thought he had received from the Govern- 
ment — the recollection of his hereditary predilections — his 
friendship and admiration of Fergus—his love for his sister— 
and the graceful condescension and personal solicitations of the 
unfortunate Prince,—he rashly vows to unite his fortunes with 
theirs, and enters as a volunteer in the ranks of the Children 
of Ivor. 

During his attendance at the court of Holyrood, his passion 
for the magnanimous ['lora is gradually abated by her conti- 
nued indifference, and too entire devotion to the public cause; 
and his affections gradually decline upon Miss Bradwardine, 
who has leisure for Jess important concernments. He accom. 
panies the Adventurer’s army, and signalizes himself in the battle 
of Preston,—where he has the good fortune to save the life of an 
English officer, who turns out to be an intimate friend of his fami- 
ly, and remonstrates with him with considerable effect on the rash 
step he has taken. It is now impossible, however, he thinks, 
to recede with honour; and he pursues the disastrous career of 
the invaders into England—during which he quarrels, and is 
again reconciled to Fergus—til! he is finally separated from his 
corps in the confusion and darkness of the night-skirmish at 
Clifton—and, after lurking for some time in concealment, finds 
his way to London, where he is protected by the grateful friend 
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whose life he had saved at Preston, and sent back to Scotland 
till some arrangements could be made about his pardon. Here 
he learns the final discomfiture of his former associates—-is for- 
tunate enough to obtain both his own pardon, and that of old 
Bradwardine—and, after making sure of his interest in the heart 
of the young lady, at last bethinks him of going to give an ac- 
count of himself to his family at Waverley-Honour.—lIn his way, 
he attends the assizes at Carlisle, where all his efforts are inef- 
fectual to avert the fate of his gallant friend Fergus—whose he- 
roic demeanour in that last extremity, is depicted with great 
feeling ;—has a last interview with the desolated Flora—obtains 
the consent of his friends to his marriage with Miss Bradware 
dine—puts the old Baron in possession of his forfeited manor, 
and, in due time, carries his blooming bride to the peaceful 
shades of his own paternal abode. 

Such is the outline of the story ;—although it is broken and di- 
versified with so many subordinate incidents, that what we have 
now given, will afford but a ver Vv inadequate idea even of the 
narrative part of this performance. Though that narrative is 
always lively and easy, however, we think “the great charm of 
the work consists in ‘the characters and descriptions—of which 
we must now present our readers with a few specimens. We 
may begin with the hero’s first approach to the mansion of Tul- 
ly-V colan; in which those who have visited the more unfree quent= 
ed parts of our country, will easily recognize many features with 
which they must be familiar, 

‘ It was about noon when Captain Waverley entered the straggling 
village, or rather hamlet, of Tully-Veolan, close to which was situs 
ated the mansion of the proprietor. The houses seemed miserable 
in the extreme, especially to an eye accustomed to the smiling neat- 
ness of English cottages. ‘They stood, without any respect for regu 
larity, on each side of a straggling kind of unpaved street, where 
children, almost in a primitive state of nakedness, lay sprawling, as 
if to be crushed by the hoofs of the first passing horse, Occasion 
ally, indeed, when such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watche 
ful old grandame, with her close cap, distaff, and spindle, rushed, 
like a sybil in frenzy, out of one of these miserable cells, dashed ino 
the middle of the path, and snatching up her own charge from 
among the sun-burnt loiterers, saluted ‘him with a sound cuff, aad 
transported him back to his dungeon, the little white- headed varlet 
screaming all the while from the very top of his lungs a shrilly treble 
to the growling remonstrances of the enraged matron. Another part 
in this concert was sustained by the incessant yelping of a score of 
idle useless curs, which followed, snarling, barking, howling, and 
snapping at the horses’ heels; a nuisance at that time so common in 
Scotland, that a French tourist, who, like other travellers, longed to 
find a good and rational reason for every thing he saw, has recorded, 
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as one of the memorabilia of Caledonia, that the state maintained in 
each village a relay of curs, called collies, whose duty it was to chase 
the chevaux de poste (too starved and exhausted to move without 
such a stimulus) from one hamlet to another, till their annoying 
ccouvoy drove them to the end of their stage. The evil and remedy 
(such as it is) still exist: But this is remote from our present pur. 
pose, and is only thrown out for consideration of the collectors under 
Mr Dent’s dog-bill. 

* As Waveriey moved on, here and there an o]d man, bent as much 
by toil as years, his eyes bleared with age and smoke, tottered to the 
door of his but, to gaze on the dress of the stranger, and the form 
and motions of the horses; and then assembled, with his neighbours, 
in a little groupe at the smithy, to discuss the probabilities af whence 
the stranger came, and where he might be going. Three or four 
village girls, returning from the well or brook with pitchers and pails 
upon their heads, formed more pleasing objects, and with their thin 
short-gowns and sinyle petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, uncover. 
ed heads and braided hair, somewhat resembled Italian forms of 
landscape. Nor could a lover of the picturesque have challenged 
either the elegance of their costume, or the symmetry of their shape, 
although, to say the truth, a mere Englishman, in search of the com. 
Sortable, a word peculiar to his native tongue, might have wished the 
clothes less scanty, the feet and legs somewhat protected from the 
weather, the head and complexion shrouded from the sun, or perhaps 
might even have thought the whole person and dress considerably 
improved by a plentiful application of spring water, with a quantum 
suffeit of soap. The whole scene was depressing ; for it argued, at 
the first glance, at least a stagnation of industry, and perhaps of in- 
tellect. Even curiosity, the busiest passion of the idle, seemed of a 
listless cast in the village of Tully-Veolan; the curs aforesaid alone 
showed any part of its activity; with the villagers it was passive. 
They stood and gazed at the handsome young officer and his attend. 
ant, but without any of those quick motions and eager looks that in- 
dicate the earnestness with which those who live in monctonous ease 
at home lock out for amusement abroad. Yet the physiognomy of 
the people, when morv closely examined, was far from exhibiting the 
indifference of stupidity ; their features were rough, but remarkably 
intelligent ; grave, but the very reverse of stupid : and from among 
the young women, an artist might have chosen more than one model 
whose features and form resembled those of Minerva. The children 
also, whose skins were burned black, and whose hair was bleached 
white, by the influence of the sun, had a look and manner of hfe and 
interest. It seemed, upon the whole, as if poverty, and indolence, 
its too frequent companion, were combining to depress the natural 
genius and 2 quired information of a hardy, intelligent, and reflect 
ing peasantry 

* About a bow-shot from the end of the village appeared the 
enclosures, proudly denominated the parks of Tully-Veolan, be- 
ing certain square fields, surrounded and divided by stone walls 
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five feet in height. In the centre of the exterior barrier was the 
upper gate of the avenue, opening under an archway, battlement- 
ed on the top, and adorned with two large weather-beaten muti- 
lated masses of upright stone, which, if the tradition of the hamlet 
could be trusted, had once represented, at least had been once de- 
signed to represent, two rampant bears, the supporters of the family 
of Bradwardine. The avenue was straight, and of moderate length, 
running between a double row of very ancient horse chesnuts, plant- 
ed alternately with sycamores, which rose to such huge height, and 
flourished so luxuriantly, that their boughs completely overarched 
the broad road beneath. Beyond these venerable ranks, and running 
parallel to them, were two walls, of apparently the like antiquity, 
overgrown with ivy, honeysuckle, and other climbing plants. The 
avenue seemed very little trodden, and chiefly by foot passengers; so 
that being very broad, and enjoying a constant shade, it was clothed 
with grass of a very deep and rich verdure, excepting where a foot- 
path, worn by occasional passengers, tracked with a natural sweep 
the way from the upper to the lower gate. This nether portal, like 
the former, opened in front of a wall ornamented with some rude 
sculpture, and battlemented on the top, over which were seen, half- 
hidden by the trees of the avenue, the high steep roofs and narrow 
gables of the mansion, with ascending lines leading into steps, and 
corners decorated with small turrets. One of the folding leaves of 
the lower gate was open, and as the sun shone full into the court be- 
hind, a long line of brilliancy was flung from the aperture up the 
dark and sombre avenue. It was one of those effects which a painter 
loves to represent, and mingled well with the struggling light which 
found its way between the boughs of the shady arch that vaulted the 
broad green alley. 

‘ The solitudé and repose of the whole scene seemed almost mo- 
nastic ; and Waverley, who had given his horse to his servant on en- 
tering the first gate, walked slowly down the avenue, enjoying the 
grateful and cooling shade, and so much pleased with the placid i- 
deas of rest and seclusion excited by this confined and quiet scene, 
that he forgot the misery and dirt of the hamlet he had left behind 
him. The opening into the paved court-yard corresponded with the 
rest of the scene. ‘he house, wluch seemed to consist of two or 
three high, narrow, and steep-roofed buildings, projecting from each 
other at right angles, formed one side of the enclosure. It had been 
built at a period when castles were no longer necessary, and when 
the Scottish architects had not yet acquired the art of designing a 
domestic residence. The windows were numberless, but very small ; 
the roof had some non-descript kind of projections called bartizans, 
and displayed at each frequent angle, a small turret, rather resem- 
bling a pepper-bax than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the 
front indicate absolute security from daager. There were loop-holes 
for musquetry, acd iron stancheons on the lower windows, pre bably 
to repel aly roving band ot g@ipsies, or res ist a pred: tory visit from 
the caterans of the neighbouring Highlands. Stables and other of- 
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fices occupied another side of the square. The former were low 
vaults, with narrow slits instead of windows, resembling, as Ed, 
ward’s groom observed, “ rather a prison for murderers and lar, 
ceners, and such like as are tried at sizes, than a place for a 
ny Christian cattle.”” Above these dungeon-locking stables were 
granaries, called girnels, and other offices, to which there was ac. 
cess by outside stairs of heavy masonry. ‘T'wo battlemented walls, 
one of which faced the avenue, and the other divided the court from 
the garden, completed the enclosure. It was not without its orn 
ments. In one corner, was a tun-bellied pigeon-house, of great size 
and rotundity, resembling in figure and proportion the curious edi- 
fice called Arthur’s Oven, which would have turned the brains of all 
the antiquaries in England, had not the worthy proprietor pulled it 
down for the sake of mending a neighbouring dam-dyke. 

* Another corner of the court displayed a fountain, where a huge 
bear, carved in stone, predominated over a large stone bason, into 
which he disgorged the water. This work of art was the wonder 
of the country ten miles round. It must not be forgotten, that all 
sorts of bears, small and large, demi or in full proportion, were carv 
ed over the windows, upon the ends of the gables, terminated the 
spouts, and supported the turrets, with the ancient family motto, 
“© Bewar the Bar,”’ cut under each hyperborean form. The court 
was spacious, well paved, and perfectly clean, there being probably 
another entrance behind the stables fur removing the litter. Every 
thing around appeared solitary, and weculd have been silent, but for 
the continued splashing of the fountain ; and the whole scene still 
maintained the monastic illusion which the fancy of Waverley had 
conjured up.” I. p. 99—I111. 

This enchanted castle appears at first to be utterly deserted ;— 
and it is not till after he has wandered over the:whole premises, 
that he at last finds any body to announce his arrival to the Ba- 
ron, who soon appears stalking with unconscionable strides, ina 
kind of French suit, half rustic and half military. It is but fair, 
however, to let the author himself complete the intreduction of 
this mighty champion. 

‘ At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the hearty 
pleasure he felt to behold the nephew of his friend, had somewhat 
discomposed the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s demeanour, for the tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes; 
wher, having first shaken Edward heartily by the hand in the Eng- 
lish fashion, he embraced him d-la-mode Francoise, and kissed him 
on both sides of the face; while the hardness of his gripe, and the 
quantity of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated, called 
corresponding drops of moisture to the eyes of his guest. ‘ Upon 
the honour of a gentleman,” he said, ** but it-makes me young 4 
gain to see you here, Mr Waverley! A worthy scion of the old 
stock of Waverley Honour—spes altera, as Maro hath it—and you 
have the look of the old line, Captain Waverley; not so portly yet 
as my old friend Sir Everard mais cela viendra avec le tems, as WY 
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Dutch acquaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of the sagesse of Ma- 
dame son epouse-—~And so ye have mounted the cockade ? Right, 
right ; though I could have wished the colour different, and so I 
would ha’ deemed might Sir Everard. But no more of that; Iam 
old, and times are changed.—And how does the worthy knight ba- 
ronet and the fair Mrs Rachael ?—Ah, ye laugh, young man; but 
she was the fair Mrs Rachael in the year of grace seventeen hundred 
and sixteen; but time passes—et singula predantur anni—that is most 
certain. But, once again, ye are most heartily welcome to my poor 
house of Tully-Veolan!—Hie to the house, Rose, and see that A- 
lexander Saunderson looks out the old Chateau Margoux, which I 
sent from Bourdeaux to Dundee in the year 1713.” I. 130—132. 

By good luck, a party of the neighbours came to dine that 
day at Tully-Veolan, who are thus enumerated by their worthy 
host, for the information of the new-comer. 

‘ They were all, as the Baron assured him, very estimable per- 
sons. “ There was the young Laird of Balmawhapple, a Falconer 
by surname, of the house of Gilenfarquhar, given right much to 
field-sports—gaudet equis et canibus—but a very discreet young gen- 
tleman. Then there was the Laird of Killancureit, who had devot- 
ed his leisure unti// tillage and agriculture, and boasted himself to 
be possessed of a bull of matchless merit, brought from the county 
of Devon (the Damnonia of the Romans, if we can trust Robert 
of Cirencester.) He is, as ye may well suppose from such a ten- 
deacy, but of yeoman extraction—servabit odorem testa diu—and I 
believe, between ourselves, his grandsire was from the wrong side 
of the Border—one Bullsegg, who eame hither as a steward, or 
bailiff, or ground officer, or something in that department, to the 
last Girnigo of Killancureit, who died of an atrophy. After his 
master’s death, sir,—ye would hardly believe such a scandal,—but 
this Bullsegg, being portly and comely of aspect, intermarried with 
the lady dowager, who was young and amorous, and possessed him- 
self of the estate, which devolved on this unhappy woman by a set- 
tlement of her umwhile husband, in direct contravention of an un- 
recorded taillie, and to the prejudice of the disponer’s own flesh and 
blood, in the person of his natural heir and seventh cousin, Girnigo 
of Tipperhewit, whose family was so reduced by the ensuing law- 
suit, that his representative is now serving as a private gentleman- 
sentinel in the Highland Black Watch. But this gentleman, Mr 
Bullsege of Killancureit that now is, has good blood in his veins by 
the mother and grandmother, who were both of the family of Pickle- 
tillim, and he is well liked and looked upon, and knows his own 
place. And God forbid, Captain Waverley, that we of irreproach- 
able lineage should exult over him, when it may be, that in the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth generation, his progeny may rank, in a man- 
ner, with the old gentry of the country. Rank and ancestry, sir, 
should be the last words in the mouths of us men of unblemished 
race—vix ca nostra voco, as Naso saith.—There is, besides, a clergy- 
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man of the true (though suffering) Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
He was a confessor in her cause after the year 1715, when a whig. 
gish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore his surplice, and plun. 
dered his dwelling-place of four silver spoons, intromitting also 
with his mart and his meal-ark, and with two barrels, one of single 
and one of double ale, besides three bottles of brandy. My baron. 
baillie and doer, Mr Duncan Macwheeble, is the third of our list, 
There is a question, owing to the incertitude of ancient orthogra. 
phy, whether he belongs to the clan of Wheedle or of Quibble; bur 
both have produced persons eminent in the law.’ ” I. p. 134-37, 

The repast, and its consequences, are described with great 
spirit—and admirable fidelity to the old style of Scottish hospi- 
tality. We can only afford to give the later acts of it.. 

* At length, as the evening grew more late, the Baron madea 
private signal to Mr Saunders Saunderson, or, as he facetiously de. 
nominated him, Alexander ab Alexandro, who left the room witha 
nod, and soon after returned, his grave countenance mantling with 
a solemn and mysterious smile, and placed before his master a small 
oaken casket, mounted with brass ornaments of curious form. The 
Baron, drawing out a private key, unlocked the casket, raised the 
lid, and produced a golden goblet of a singular and antique appear- 
ance, moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, which the owner 
regarded with a look of mingled reverence, pride, and delight, that 
irresistibly reminded Waverley of Ben Jonson's Tom Otter, with his 
Bull, Horse, and Dog, as chat wag wittily denominated his chief 
carousing cups. But Mr Bradwardine, turning towards him with 
complacency, requested him to observe this curious relique of the 
olden time. ‘“ It represents,” he said, “ the chosen crest of our fa- 
mily, a bear, as ye observe, and rampant, &c.—Then for the cup, 
Captain Waverley, it was wrought by the command of Saint Duthac, 
abbot of Abberbrothock, for behoof of another baron of the house 
of Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the patrimony of that 
monastery against certain encroaching nobles. It is properly termed 
the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine, (though old Dr Doublet used jo- 
cosely to call it Ursa Major), and was supposed, in old and catholic 
times, to be invested with certain properties of a mystical and super- 
natural quality. And though I give not in to such anilra, it is cer 
tain it has always been esteemed a solemn standard cup and heirloom 
of our house; nor is it ever used but upon seasons of high festival, 
and such I hold to be the arrival of the heir of Sir Everard under 
my roof; and I devote this draught to the health and prosperity of 
the antient and highly-to-be-honoured house of Waverley.” Dur- 
ing this long harangue, he carefully decanted a cobwebbed bottle of 
claret into the goblet, which held nearly an English pint; and, at 
the conclusion delivering the bottle to the butler, to be held careful- 
ly in the same angle with the horizon, he devoutly quafted off the 
contents of the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine. 

* Edward, with horror and alarm, beheld the animal making his 
rounds, anc thought with great anxiety upon the appropriate mot- 
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to, “ Beware the bear; ” but plainly foresaw, that, as none of the 
guests scrupled to do him this oxtraordinary honour, a retusal on his 
part to ph dge their courtesy would be extremely ill received. Re- 
solving. therefore, to submit to this last prece ¢f tyranny, and then 
to quit the table, if pessible, and connding in the strength of his 
constitution, he did jucuce to the comrany in the contents of the 
Blessed Bear, and felt less inconvenience from the draught than he 
he could pessibly have expected. The others, whose time had been 
more actively employed, began to show symptoms of innovation 3 
“the good wine did its good office.’? The frost of etiquette, and 
pride of birth, began to give way before the genial blessings of this 
benign constellation, and the formal appellatives with which the three 
dignitaries had hitherto addressed each other, were now tamiliarly 
abbreviated into Tully, Bally, and Killie. When a few rounds had 
passed, the two latter, after whispering together, craved permission 
(a joyful hearing for Edward) to ask the grace cup. his, after 
some delay, was at length produced, and Weverley conciuded the 
orgies of Bacchus were terminated for the evening. He was never 
more mistaken in his life. As the guests had left their horses at the 
small inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village, the Baron 
could not, in politeness, avoid walking with them up the avenue, and 
Waverley, from the same motive, and to enjoy, after this feverish ree 
vel, the cool summer evering, attended the party. But when they ar- 
rived at Luckie Macleary’s, the Lairds of Balmawhapple and Kil- 
lancureit declared their determination to acknowledge their sense of 
the hospitality of Tully-Veolan, by partaking, with their entertainer 
and his guest Captain Waverley, what they technically called dock 
and dorroch, a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron’s roof tree. 

‘ Widow Macleary seemed to have expected this visit; as well 
she might, for it was the usual consummation of merry-bouts, not 
only at “‘ully-Veolan, but at most other gentlemen’s houses in Scot- 
land, Sixty Years since. ‘lhe guests thereby at once acquitted them- 
selves of their burden of gratitude to their entertainer’s hospitality, 
encouraged the trade of his change-house, did honour to the place 
which afforded harbour to their horses, and indemnified themselves 
for the previous restraints imposed by private hospitality, by spend- 
ing what Falstaff calls the sweet of the night, in the general license 
of a tavern. 

* Accordingly, in full expectation of these distinguished guests, 
Luckie Macleary had swept her house for the first tume this fort- 
night, tempered her turf fre to such a heat as the season required 
in her damp hovel even at Midsummer, set forth her deal table new- 
ly washed, propped its lame foot with a tragment of turf, arranged 
four or five stools of huge and clumsy ‘orm, upon the sites which 
best suited the inequalities of her clay floor; and having, moreover, 
put on her clean toy, rokelay, and scar'et plaid, gravely awaited the 
arrival of the company, in full hope of custom and profit. When 
they were seated under the sooty rafters ot Luckie Macleary’s only 
apartment, thickly tapestried with cobwebs, their hostess, who had al- 
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ready taken her cue from the Laird of Balmawhapple, appeared with 
a huge pewter measuring-pot, containing at least three English 
quarts, familiarly denominated a Tappit Hen, and which, in the | lan. 
guage of the hostess, reamed (i. e. mantled) with excellent claret 
just drawn from the cask. 

* It was soon plain, that what crumbs of reason the Bear had not 
devoured, were to be picked up by the Hen; but the confusion 
which began to prevail favoured E dward’s resolution to evade the 
gaily circling glass. ‘The rest began to talk thick and at once, each 
performing his own part in the conversation, without the least re. 
spect to his neighbour. The Baron of Bradwardine sung French 
chansons-a-boire, and spouted pieces of Latin; Killancureit talked 
in a steady unalterable dull key, of top-dressing and bottom-dres: 
ing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and dinmonts, and stots, and runts, 
and kyloes, and a proposed turnpike-act ; while Balmawhapple, in 
notes exalted above both, extolled his horee, his hawks, and a grey. 
hound called Whistler.’ I. 140-149, 

The scene naturally enough ends with a quarrel, in which the 
Baron and the laird set to with drawn swords; and the final ca 
tastrophe of the evening is thus described. 

¢ Edward rushed forward to interfere between the combatants; but 
the prostrate bulk of the Laird of Killancureit, over which he stun. 
bled, intercepted his passage. How Killancureit happened to be in 
this recumbent posture, at so interesting a moment, was never ac 
curately known. Some thought he was about to ensconce himself 
under the table; he himself alleged th: at he stumbled in the act of 
lifting a joint-stool, to prevent mischief, , by knocking down Balmer 
whapple. Be that as it may, if readier aid than either his or Wa 
verley’s had not interposed, the re would certainly have been blood- 
shed. But the well known clash of swords, which was no great 
stranger to her dwelling, aroused Luckie Macleary as she sat quietly 
beyond the hallan, or earthen partition of the cottage, with eyes em- 
ployed on Boston’s Crook of the Lot, while her ideas were engaged 
m summing up the reckoning. She boldly rushed in, with the shrill 
expostulation, “ Wad their honours slay each other there, and bring 
discredit on an honest widow-woman’s house, when there was a’ the 
Jea-land in the country tu fight upon?” a remonstrance which she 
seconded by flinging her plaid ‘ith great dexterity over the weapons 
of the combatants. ‘The servants by this time reshed in, and being, 
by great chance, tolerably sober, separated the incensed opponents, 
with the assistance of Edward and Killancureit. The latter led off 
Balmawhapple, cursing, swearing, and vowing revence against every 
whig, presbyterian, and fanatic in England and Scotland, from Joln- 
o’-Groat’s to Land’s End, and was with difficulty got to horse. Our 
hero, with the assistance of Saunders Saunderson, escorted the Ba- 
ron of Bradwardine to his own dwelling, but could not prevail upoo 
him to retire to bed until he had made a long and learned apology 
for the events of the evening, of which, however, there was not @ 
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word intelligible, except something about the Centaurs and the La- 
pith.’ I, 155—157. 

One morning, all the worthy Baron’s milch cows are discover- 
ed to have been carried off in the night, by some depredators 
from the Highlands ;—and while the whole family are in conster- 
nation at the occurrence, a messenger arrives from Vich Ian 
Vohr, by whose agency they are ultimately recovered. 

¢ While they were on ‘this topic, the door suddenly opened, and, 
ushered by § Saunders Saunderson, a Highlander, fully armed and 
equipped, entered the apartment. Had it not been that Saunders 
acted the part of master of the ceremonies to this martial apparition, 
without appearing to deviate from his usual composure, and that 
neither Mr Bradwardine nor Rose exhibited any emotion, Edward 

would certainly have thought the intrusion hostile. As it was, he 
started at the sight of what he had not yet happened to see, a moun- 
taincer in his full national costume. The individual Gael was a stout 
dark man of low stature, the ample folds of whose plaid added to the 
appearance of strength which his person exhibited. The short kilt, 
or pettic oat, showe d his sinewy and clean-made limbs ; the goat-skin 
purse, flanked by the usual defences, a dirk and steel-iv rought pistol, 
hung before him; his bonnet had a short feather, which indicated 
his claim to be treated as a Duinhé-Wassell, or sort of gentleman ; 
abroad sword dangled by his side, a target hung upon his shoulder, 
and a long Spanish fowling-piece occupied one of his hands. With 
ihe other hand he pulled off his bonnet ; and the Baron, who weld 
knew their customs, and the proper mode of addressing them, im- 
mediately said, with an air of dignity, but without rising, and much, 
as Edward thought, in the manner of a prince receiving an embas- 
sy, “ Welcome, Evan Dhu Maccombich, what news from Fergus 
Mac-Ivor Vich Jan Vohr?” 

“ Vergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr,” said the ambassador, in good 
Knglish, ** greets you well, Baron of Bradwardine and Tully-Veolan, 
and is sorry there-azs been a thick cloud inte rposed between you and 
him, which has kept you from seeing and considering the friends ship 

ad alliances that ave been between your houses and forbears of old; 
ind he prays you that the cloud may pass away, and that things may be 
as they have been heretofore between the clan Ivor and the house of 
Bradwardine, when there was an egg between them tor a flint, and 
akuite for a sword. And he e xper ‘ts you will also say, you are sor- 
ry for the cloud, and no man shail hereatter ask whether it descend- 
ed from the hill to the valley, or rose from the valley to the bill; for 
they never struck with the scabbard who did not receive with the 
sword, and woe to him who would lose his friend for the stormy cloud 
of a spring morning.’ 


‘To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with suitable dignity, 
that he knew the chief of Clan Ivor to be a wellwisher to the Aing, 
and he was sorry there should have been a cloud between him and 
any gentleman of such sound principles; “ for when folks are band- 
ing together, feeble is he who ‘hath no brother. ” 
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‘ This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the peace between these 
august persons might be duly solemnized, the Baron ordered a stoup of 
usquebaugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the heal:h and prosperity 
of Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich ; upon which the Celtic ambassador, 
to requite his politeness, turned down a mighty bumper of the same 
generous liquor, seasoned with his good wishes to the house of Brad. 
wardine. 

‘ Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the general treaty of pa. 
cification, the envoy retired to adjust with Mr Macwheeble some sub. 
ordinate articles, with which i: was not thought necessary to trouble 
the Baron. These *probsbiy referred to the discontinuance of the 
subsidy; and apparevtiy the Baillie found means to satisfy their ally 
without suffering his master to suppose that his dignity was compro. 
mised. At least, it is certain, that after the plenipoteniiaries had 
drunk a bottle of brandy in single drams, which seemed to have no 
more effect upon such seasoned vessels, than if it had been poured 
upon the two bears at the top of the avenue, Evan Dhu Maccombich 
having possessed himself of all the intormation which he could pro- 
cure respecting the robbery of the preceding night, declared his in. 
tention to set off immediately in pursuit of the cattle, which he 
pronounced to be “ no that far off ;—they have broken the bone,” 
he observed, ** but have had no time to suck the marrow. ” I.232-36, 

Waverley is induced, by a natural curosity, to accompany this 

yerson in his expedition ;—and accordingly they set out on foot 
lose in the afternoon. ‘The history of this excursion includes 
some of the finest and most characteristic scenes in the work. 

‘ It was towards evening as they entered one of the tremendous 
passes which afford comunication between the high and low country; 
the path, which was extremely steep and rugged, winded up a chasm 
between two tremendous rocks, following the passage, which a foam: 
ing stream, that brawled far below, appeared to have worn for itself 
in the course of ages. A few slanting beams of the sun, which was 
now setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, and showed it 
partially, chafed by an hundred rocks, and broken by an hundred 
falls. The descent from the path to the stream was a mere preci- 
pice, with herve and there a projecting fragment of granite, or 4 
scathed tree, which had warped its twisted roots into the fissures of 
the rock. On the right hand, the mountain rose above the path 
with almost equal inaccessibility; but the hill on the opposite side 
displayed a shroud of copsewood, with which some pines were inter- 
mingled. 

‘ The pass issued in a narrow glen, between two mountains, both 
very lofty, and covered with heath. The brook continued to be their 
companion, and they advanced up its mazes, crossing them occasional- 
ly; on which occasions, Evan Dhu uniformly offered the assistance 
of his attendants to carry over Edward; but our hero, who had been 
always a tolerable pedestrian, declined the accommodation, and ob- 
viously rose in his guide’s opinion, by showing that he did not fear 
wetting his feet. 
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‘ Through the gorge of this glen, they found access to a black bog, 
of tremendous extent, full of large pit-holes, which they traverscd 
with great difficulty and some danger, by tracks which no one but a 
Highlander could have followed. ‘The path itself, or rather the por- 
tion of more solid ground on which the travellers half walked, half 
waded, was rough, broken, and in many places quaggy and un- 
sound. Sometimes the ground was so completely unsafe, that it was 
necessary to spring from one hillock to another, the sjace between 
being incapable of bearing the human weight, This was an easy 
matter to the Highlanders, who wore thin-soled brogues fit for the 
purpose, and moved with a peculiar springing step; but Edward be- 
gan to find the exercise, to which he was unaccustomed, more fa. 
tiguing than he expected. The lingering twilight served to show 
them through this Serbonian bog, but deserted them almost totally 
atthe bottom of a steep and very stony hill, which it was the tra- 
vellers’ next toilsome task to ascend. The night, however, was 
pleasant, and not dark: and Waverley, calling up mental energy to 
support personal fatigue, held on his march gallantly, though envy- 
ing in his heart his Highland attendants, who continued, without a 
symptom of abated vigour, the rapid and swinging pace, or rather 
trot, which, according to his computation, had already brought them 
fiteen miles upon their journey. 

‘In a short time, he found bimself on the banks of a large river 
or lake, where his conductor gave him to understand they must sit 
down for a little while. ‘The moon, which now began to rise, show. 
ed obscurely the expanse of water which spread before them, and 
the shapeless and indistinct forms of mountains, with which it seem- 
ed to be surrounded. The cool, and yet mild air of the summer 
night, refreshed Waverley after his rapid and toilsome walk ; and 
the perfume which it wafted from the birch trees, bathed in the even- 
ing dew, was exquisitely fragrant. 

‘ He had now time to give himself up to the full romance of his 
situation, Here he sate on the banks of an unknown lake, under 
the guidance of a wild native, whose language was unknown to him, 
on a visit to the den of some renowned outlaw, a second Rebin Hood 
perhaps, or Adam o’ Gordon, and that at deep midnight, through 
scenes of difficulty and toil, separated from his attendant, and lett by 
his guide. 

‘ While wrapt in these dreams of imagination, his companion 
gently touched him, and, pointing in a direction nearly straight a- 
cross the lake, said, ** Yon’s ta cove.”? A small point of light was 
seen to twinkle in the direction in which he pointed, and, gradually 
increasing in size and lustre, seemed to flicker like a meteor upon 
the verge of the horizon. While Edward watched this phenomenon, 
the distant dash of oars was heard. ‘The measured splash arrived near 
and more near; and presently a loud whistle was heard in the same 
direction. His friend with the battle-axe immediately whistled clear 
and shrill, in reply to the signal; and a boat, manned with four or 
five Highlanders, pushed for a little inlet, near which Edward was 
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seated. He advanced to meet them with his attendant ; was imme. 
diately assisted into the boat by the officious attention of two stoy 
mountaineers ; and had no sooner seated himself, than they resume 
their oars, endl began to row across the lake with great rapidity. 

* The party pr eserved silence, interrupted only by the monotonoy 
and murmured chaunt of a Gaelic song, sung in a kind of low rec. 
tative by the steersman, and by the “dash of the oars, which the 
notes seemed to regulate, as they dipped to them in cadence. The 
light, which they now approache 1d more nearly, assumed a broader, 
redder, aud more irregular splendour. It appeared plainly to bes 
large fire; but whether kindled upon an island or the mainland, Ed. 
ward could not determine. As he saw it, the red glaring orb seem. 
ed to rest on the very surface of the lake itself, and resembled the 
fiery vehicle in which the Evil Genius of an oriental tale traverse 
land and sea. They approached nearer; and the light of the fire 
sufficed to show that it was kindled at the bottom of a huge dark 
crag or rock, rising abruptly from the very edge of the water; ity 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed a strange, and 
even awful contrast to the banks around, which were from time to 
time faintly and partially enlightened by pallid moonlight. 

‘ The boat now neared the shore, and Exerard could discover that 
this large fire, ampiy supplied with branches of pine-wood by two 
figuaes, “who, in the red reflection of its light, appeared like de. 
mons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, into which an inlet 
from the lake seemed to advance; and he conjectured, which was 
indeed true, that the fire had been kindled as a beacon to the boat 
mén on their return. They rowed right for the mouth of the cave; 
and then shipping their oars, permitted the boat to enter with 
the impulse which it had received The skiff passed the little 
point, or platform, of rock on which the fire was blazing, and run 
ning about two boats’ length farther » Stop] ped where the cavern, fot 
it was already arched overhead, ascended from the water by five or 
six broad ledges of rock, so easy and regular, that they might be 
termed natural steps. At this moment, a quantity of water wat 
suddenly flung upon the fire, which sunk with a hissing noise, and 
with it disappeared the light it had hitherto afforded. Four or five 
active arms lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed him on his feet, 
and almost carricd him into the recesses of the cave. He mades 
few paces in darkness, guided in this manner; and advancing to- 
wards a hum of voices, which seemed to sound from the centre of 
the rock, at an acute turn Donald Bean Lean and his whole estab 
lishment were before his eycs. . 

The interior of the cave, ¥ hich here rose very high, was illumin- 
ated by torches made of pine-tree, which emitted a bright and bicker- 
ing light, attended by 2 strong, th ough not unpleasant odour. Theit 
light was assisted by the red glare of a large charcoal fire, round 
which were seated five or six armed Highlanders, while others were 
indistinctly seen couched on their plaids, in the more remote recesses 
ef the cavern. In one large aperture, which the robber facetiously 
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called his spence (or pantry), there hung by the heels the carcases of 
a sheep or ewe, and two cows, lately slaughtered. The principal 
inhabitant of this singular mansion, attended by Evan Dhu as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, came forward to mect his guest, totally different 
in appearance and manner from what his imagination had anticipat- 
ed. The profession which he followed—the wilderness in which he 
dwelt—the wild warrior forms that surrounded him, were all calcu. 
lated to inspire terror. From such accompaniments, Waverley pre- 
pared himself to meet a stern, gigantic, ferocious figure, such as 
Salvator would have chosen to be the central object of a group of 
banditti. 

‘ Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all these. He was 
thin in person and low in stature, with light sandy-coloured hair and 
small pale features, from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or 
white; and although his form was light, well proportioned, and ac- 
tive, he appeared, on the whole, rather a diminutive and insignifi- 
cant figure. He had served in some inferior capacity in the French 
army, and in order to receive his English visitor in great form, and 
probably meaning, in his way, to pay him a compliment, he had laid 
aside the Highland dress for the time, to put on an old blue and red 
uniform, and a feathered kat, in which he was far from showing to 
advantage, and indeed looked so incongruous, compared with all a- 
round him, that Waverley would have been tempted to laugh, “had 
laughter been either civil or safe. 

‘Being placed at a convenient distance from the charcoal fire, the 
heat of which the season rendered oppressive, a strapping Highland 
damsel placed before Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
cogues, or wooden vessels, composed of staves and hoops, containing 
imrigh, a sort of strong soup made out of a particular part of the 
inside of the beeves. After this refreshment, which, though coarse, 
fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, steaks, roasted on the coals, 
were supplied in liberal abundance, and disappeared before Evan 
Dhu and their host with a promptitude that seemed like magic, and 
astonished Waverley, who was much puzzled to reconcile their vo- 
racity with what he had heard of the abstemiousness of the High- 
landers.—A heath pallet, with the flowers stuck uppermost, had 
been prepared for him in a recess of the cave; and here, covered 
with such spare plaids as could be mustered, he lay for some time 
watching the motions of the othe. inhabitants of the cavern. Small 
parties of two or three entered or left the place without any, other 
ceremony than a few words in Gaelic to the principal oudaw, and 
when he fell asleep, toa tall Highlander who acted as his lieutenant, 
and seemed to keep watch during his repose. Those who entered, 
seemed to have returned trom some excursion, of which they report- 
ed the success, and went without farther ceremony to the larder, 
Where cutting with their dirks their rations from the carcases which 
were there suspended, they procecded to broil and eat them at their 
own time and Icisure. ‘The liquor was under stricter regulation, be- 
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ing served out either by Donald himself, his lieutenant, or the strap. 
ping Highland girl aforesaid, who was the only female that ap. 
peared. 

‘ At length the fluctuating groupes began to swim before the eyes 
of our hero as they gradually closed; nor did he reopen them till 
the morning sun was high on the lake without, though there was 
but a faint and glimmering twilight in the recesses of Uaimh an Ri, 
or the King’s cavern, as the abode of Donald Bean Lean was proud. 
ly denominated. 

‘ When Edward had collected his scattered recollection, he was 
surprised to observe the cavern totally deserted. Having arisen and 
put his dress in some order, he looked more accurately around him, 
but all was still solitary. If it had not been for the decayed brands 
of the fire, now sunk into grey ashes, and the remnants of the fes- 
tival, consisting of bones half burned and half gnawed, and an empty 
keg or two, there remained no traces of Donald and his band, 
When Waverley sallied forth to the entrance of the cave, he perceiv- 
ed that the point of rock, on which remained the mark of last night's 
beacon, was accessible by a small path, either natural, or roughly 
hewn in the rock, along the little inlet of water which ran a few 
yards up into the cavern, where, as in a wet-dock, the skiff which 
brought him there the night before, was still lying moored. When 
he reached the small projecting platform on which the beacon had 
been established, he would have believed his farther progress by land 
impossible, only that it was scarce probable that the inhabitants of 
the cavern had not some mode of issuing from it otherwise than by 
the lake. Accordingly, he soon observed one or two shelving steps, 
or ledges of rock, at the very extremity of the little platform ; and 
making use of them as a staircase, he clambered by their means a 
round the projecting shoulder of the crag on which the cavern open- 
ed, and, descending with some difficulty on the other side, he thus 
gained the wild and precipitous shores of a Highland loch, about 
four miles in length, and a mile and ahalf over, surrounded by heathy 
and savage mountains, on the crests of which the morning mist was 
still sleeping. 

‘ Near to the mouth of the cave he heard the notes of a lively 
Gaelic song, guided by which, in a sunny recess, shaded by a glit- 
tering birch tree, and carpeted with a bank of firm white sand, he 
found the damsel of the cavern, whose lay had already reached him, 
busy, to the best of her power, in arranging to advantage a morn- 
ing repast of milk, eggs, barley bread, fresh butter, and honeycomb, 
The poor girl had made a circuit of four miles that morning in 
search of the eggs, of the meal which baked her cakes, and of the 
other materials of the breakfast, being all delicacies which she had 
to beg or borrow from distant cottagers. ‘The followers of Donald 
Bean Lean used little food except the flesh of the animals which they 
drove away from the Lowlands ; bread itself was a delicacy seldom 
thought of, because hard to be obtained ; and all the domestic ac- 
commodations of milk, poultry, butter, &c. were out of the ques 
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tion in this Scythian camp. Yet it must not be omitted, that al- 
though Alice had occupied a part of the morning in providing those 
accommodations for her guest which the cavern did not afford, she 
had secured time also to arrange her own person in her best trim. 
Her finery was very simple. A short russet-coloured jacket, and a 
petticoat, of scanty longitude, was her whole dress; but these were 
clean, and neatly arranged. A piece of scarlet embroidered cloth, 
called the snood, confined her hair, which fell over it in a profusion 
of rich dark curls. The scarlet plaid, which formed part of her 
dress, was laid aside, that it might not impede her activity in at- 
tending the stranger. I should forget Alice’s proudest ornament, 
were I to omit mentioning a pair of gold ear-rings, and a golden ro- 
sary which her father (for she was the daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean) had brought from France—the plunder probably of some bat- 
tle or storm. 

‘ Her form, though rather large for her years, was very well pro- 
portioned, and her demeanour had a natural and rustic grace, with 
nothing of the sheepishness of an ordinary peasant. The smiles, 
displaying a row of teeth of exquisite whiteness, and the laughing 
eyes, with which, in dumb-show, she gave Waverley that morning 
greeting which she wanted English words to express, might have 
been interpreted by a coxcomb, or perhaps a young soldier, who, 
without being such, was conscious of a handsome person, as meant 
to convey more than the courtesy of a hostess. Nor do I take it up- 
on me to say, that the little wild mountaineer would have welcomed 
any staid old gentleman advanced in life, the Baron of Bradwardine, 
for example, with the cheerful pains which she bestowed upon Ed- 
ward’s accommodation. She seemed eager to place him by the 
meal which she had so sedulously arranged, and to which she now 
added afew bunches of cran-berries, gathered in an adjacent morass. 
Having had the satisfaction of seeing him seated at his breakfast, 
she placed herself demurely upon a stone at a few yards distance, 
and appeared to watch with great complacency for some opportu- 
nity of serving him. 

* Meanwhile Alice had made up in a small basket what she thought 
worth removing, and flinging her plaid around her, she advanced up 
to Edward, and, with the utmost simplicity, taking hold of his hand, 
offered her cheek to his salute, dropping, at the same time, her lit- 
tle courtesy. Evan, who was esteemed a wag among the mountain 
fair, advanced, as if to secure a similar favour; but Alice, snatching 
up her basket, escaped up the rocky bank as fleetly as a deer, and, 
turning round and laughing, called something out to him in Gaelic, 
which he answered in the same tone and language ; then waving 
her hand to Edward, she resumed her road, and was soon lost among 
the thickets, though they continued for some time to hear her lively 
carrol, as she proceeded gaily on her solitary journey.’ I. 240-270, 

rom this extraordinary expedition, Waverley is conducted 
by his guide to the castle of Vich Ian Vobr himself, who receivs 
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ed him with the greatest hospitality, and whose imposing per. 
son and address are admirably described. 

* An air of openness and affability increased the favourable im. 
pression derived from this handsome and dignified exterior. Yeta 
skilful physiognomist would have been less satisfied with the coun. 
tenance on the second than on the first view. The eyebrow and 
upper-lip bespoke something of the habit of peremptory command 
and decisive superiority. Even his courtesy, though open, frank, 
and unconstrained, seemed to indicate a sense of personal impor. 
ance ; and upon any check or accidental excitation, a sudden, though 
transient lour of the eye, showed a hasty, haughty, and vindictive 
temper, not less to be dreaded because it seemed much under its 
owner’s command. In short, the countenance of the chieftain re 
sembled a smiling summer’s day, in which, notwithstanding, we are 
made sensible by certain though slight signs, that it may thunder 
and lighten before the close of evening.’ 1. 284, 285. 

Here he is first entertained with a genuine picture of the state 
and hospitality of an ancient Highland chieftain. Nothing can 
be added to the spirit and expression of the following powerful 
delineation. 

‘ The hall in which the feast was prepared, occupied all the firs 
story of Ian nan Chaistel’s original erection, and a huge oaken table 
extended through its whole length. The apparatus for dinner was 
simple, even to rudeness; and the company numerous, even to 
crowding. At the head of the table was the chief himself, with Ed. 
ward, and two or three Highland visitors of neighbouring clans; 
the elders of his own tribe, wadsetters and tacksmen, as they were 
called, who occupied portions of his estate as mortgagers or lessees 
sat next in rank ; beneath them, their sons and nephews, and foster- 
brethren ; then the officers of the Chief’s household, according to 
their order ; and, lowest of all, the tenants who actually cultivated 
the ground. Even beyond this long perspective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to which a huge pair of folding doors opened, a 
‘mmultitude of Highlanders of a yet inferior description, who, never- 
theless, «vere considered as guests, and had their share both of the 
countenance of the entertainer, and of the cheer of the day. In the 
distance, and fluctuating round this extreme verge of the banquet, 
was a changeful group of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, 
young and old, large greyhounds, and terricrs, and pointers, and 
curs of low degree; all of whom took some interest, more or less 
immediate, in the main action of the piece. 

‘ This hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet its line of eco- 
nomy. Some pains had been bestowed in dressing the dishes of fish, 
game, &c. which were at the upper end of the table, and immedi- 
ately under the eye of the English stranger. Lower down stood 
immense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, which, but for the ab- 
sence of pork, abhorred in the Highlands, resembled the rude festi- 
vity of the banquet of Penelope’s suitors. But the central dish was 
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a yearling lamb, called ‘ a hog in harst, ” roasted whole, It was 


set upon its legs, with a bunch of parsley in its mouth, and was 
probably exhibited in that form to gratify the pride of the cook, 
who piqued himself more on the plenty than the elegance of his 
master’s table. The sides of this poor animal were fiercely attacked 
by the clans-men, some with dirks, others with the knives which 
were usually in the same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon 
rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower down still, the 
victuals seemed of yet coarser quality, though sufficiently abundant. 
Broth, onions, cheese, and the fragments of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor, who feasted in the open air. 

‘ The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, and under si- 
milar regulations. Excellent claret and champagne were liberally 
distributed among the Chief’s immediate neighbours ; whiskey, plain 
or diluted, and strong-beer, refreshed those who sat near the lower 
end. Nor did this inequality of distribution appear to give the least 
offence. Every one present understood that his taste was to be 
formed according to the rank which he held at table; and conse- 
quently, the tacksmen and their dependants always professed the 
wine was too cold for their stomachs, and called, apparently out of 
choice, for the liquor which was assigned to them from economy. 
The bagpipers, three in number, screamed, during the whole time 
of dinner, a tremendous war-tune ; and the echoing of the vaulted 
roof, and clang of the Celtic tongue, produced such a Babel of 
noises, that Waverley dreaded his ears would never recover it. 
Mac-lvor, indeed, apologized for the confusion occasioned by so 
large a party, and pleaded the necessity of his situation, on which 
unlimited hospitality was imposed as a paramount duty. ‘ These 
stout idle kinsmen of mine,” he said, “ account my estate as held 
in trust for their support; and I must find them beef and ale, while 
the rogues will do nothing for themselves but practise the broad- 
sword, or wander about the hills shooting, fishing, hunting, drink- 
ing, and making love to the lasses of the strath. But what can I 
do, Captain Waverley? every thing will keep after its kind, whe- 
ther it be a hawk or a Highlander. ” Then, turning to the compa. 
ny, he proposed the “ Health of Captain Waverley, a worthy friend 
of his kind neighbour and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine. ” 

“ He is welcome hither, ” said one of the elders, * if he come 
from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine. ’’—“ I say nay to that, ” said 
an old man, who apparently did not mean to pledge the toast." “ I 
say nay to that ;—while there is a green leaf in the forest, there will 
be fraud in a Comyne. ”—“ There is nothing but honour in the Ba- 
ron of Bradwardine, ” answered another ancient; ‘ and the guest 
that comes hither from him should be welcome though he came with 
blood on his hand, unless it were blood of the race of Ivor. ”’—The 
old man, whose cup remained full, replied, “ There has been blood 
enough of the race of Ivor on the hand of Bradwardine.”’—“ Ah! 
Ballenkeiroch,”’ replied the first, “ you think rather of the flash of 
he carbine at the Mains of Tully-Veolan, than the glance of the 
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sword that fought for the cause at Proud Preston. ”—“ And well | 
may,”’ answered Ballenkeiroch ; “ the flash of the gun cost mea 
fair-haired son, and the glance of the sword has done but little for 
King James. ” 

‘ The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley 
that the Baron had shot this old man’s son ina fray near Tully. 
Veolan about seven years since; and then hastened to remove Bal. 
lenkeiroch’s prejudice, by informing him that Waverley was an 
Englishman, unconnected by birth or alliance with the family of 
Bradwardine ; upon which the old gentleman raised the hitherto un. 
tasted cup, and courteously drank to his health. This ceremony 
being requited in kind, the Chieftain made a signal for the pipes to 
cease, and said, aloud, “* Where is the song hidden, my friends, 
that Mac-Murrough cannot find it?” Mac-Murrough, the family 
bhairdh, an aged man, immediately took the hint, and began to 
chaunt, with low and rapid utterance, a profusion of Celtic verses, 
which were received by the audience with all the applause of enthu. 
siasm. As he advanced in his declamation, his ardour seemed to 
increase. He had at first spoken with his eyes fixed on the ground; 
he now cast them around as if beseeching, and anon as if command. 
ing attention, and his tones rose into wild and impassioned notes, ac- 
companied with appropriate gesture. He seemed to Edward, who 
attended to him with much interest, to recite many proper names, 
to lament the dead, to apostrophize the absent, to exhort and en- 
treat and animate those who were present. Waverley thought he 
even discerned his own name, and was convinced his conjecture was 
right, from the eyes of the company being at that moment turned 
towards him simultaneously. The ardour of the poet appeared to 
communicate itself to the audience. Their wild and sun-burned 
countenances assumed a fiercer and more animated expression ; all 
bent forwards towards the reciter; many sprung up and waved their 
arms in ecstacy ; and some Jaid their hands on their swords. When 
the song ceased, there was a deep pause, while the aroused feelings of 
the poet and of the hearers gradually subsided into their usual chan- 
nel.’ I. 305-313. 

These are unconscionable extracts; but we are persuaded 
our readers will not think them tedious. We must now treat 
them with a glimpse of the gifted Gilfillan, into whose charge 
Waverley was delivered after his detention on the Highland bor- 
der. ‘The persons who had the charge of him, had been wait- 
ing some time for this pious volunteer—and at length they hear 
the drum of his party. 

‘ They soon recognized in solemn march, first, the performer 
upon the drum; secondly, a large flag of four compartments, on 
which were inscribed the words, Covenant, Kirk, Kino, Kine- 
poms. ‘The person who was honoured with this charge was followed 
by the commander of the party, a thin, dark, rigid-looking man, 
about sixty years old. The spiritual pride, which, in mine Host of 
the Candlestick, mantled in a sort of supercilious hypocrisy, was, 
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in this man’s face, elevated, and yet darkened by genuine and un- 
doubting fanaticism. It was impossible to behold him without the 
imagination placing him in some strange crisis, where religious zeal 
was the ruling principle. A martyr at the stake, a soldier in the 
field, a lonely and banished wanderer consoled by the intensity and 
supposed pnrity of his faith under every earthly privation; perhaps 
a persecuting inquisitor, as terrific in power as unyielding in adver-~ 
sity; any of these seemed congenial characters to this personage, 
With these high traits of energy, there was something in the affect. 
ed precision and solemnity of his deportment and discourse, that bor- 
dered upon the ludicrous ; so that, according to the mood of the 
spectator’s mind, and the light under which Mr Gilfillan presented 
himself, one might have feared, admired, or laughed at him. His 
dress was that of a west-country peasant, of better materials indeed 
than that of the lower rank, but in no respect affecting either the 
mode of the age, or of the Scottish gentry at any period. His 
arms were a broad-sword and pistols, which, from the antiquity of 
their appearance, might have scen the rout of Pentland, or Bothwell 
Brigg. 
‘ As he came up a few steps to meet Major Melville, and touched 
solemnly, but slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet, in 
answer to the Major, who had courteously raised a small triangular 
gold-laced hat, Waverley was irresistibly impressed with the idea 
that he beheld a leader of the Roundheads of yore, in conference 
with one of Marlborough’s captains. The group of about thirty 
armed men who followed this gifted commander, was of a motley 
description. They were in ordinary Lowland dresses, of different 
colours, which, contrasted with the arms which they bore, gave them 
an irregular and mobbish appearance—so much is the eye accustom. 
ed to connect uniformity of dress with the military character. 

‘ The Major, however, greeting Mr Gilfillan civilly, request- 
ed to know if he had received the letter he sent to him upon his 
march, and could undertake the charge of the state prisoner whom 
he there mentioned, as far as Stirling Castle. ‘ Yea,’’ was the 
concise reply of the Cameronian leader, in a voice which seemed to 
issue from the very penetralia of his person. 

“ But your escort, Mr Gilfillan, is not so strong as I expected. ”— 
“ Some of the people,” replied Gilfillan, ‘‘ hungered and were a- 
thirst by the way, and tarried until their poor souls were refreshed 
with the word. ’—* I am sorry, sir, you did not trust to your re- 
freshing your men at Cairnvreckan; whatever my house contains, 
is at the command of persons employed in the service.’’—‘ It was 
not of creature-comforts I spake,’? answered the Covenanter, re- 
garding Major Melville with something like a smile of contempt; 
“ howbeit, I thank you; but the people remained waiting upon the 
precious Mr Jabesh Rentowel for the out-pouring of the afteruoon ex- 
hortation.””—“* And have you, sir, when the rebels are about to 
spread themselves through this country, actually left a great part of 
your command at a field-preaching ?”’—Gilfillan again smiled scora- 
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fully as he made this indirect answer,—‘ Even thus are the children 
of this world wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 
—‘* However, sir,” said the Major, “ as you are to take charge of 
this gentleman to Stirling, and deliver him, with these papers, into 
the hands of Governor Blakeney, I beseech you to observe some 
rules of military discipline upon your march, For example, I would 
advise you to keep your men more closely together, and that each, 
in his march, should cover his file-leader, instead of straggling like 
geese upon a common; and, for fear of surprise, I further recom. 
mend to you to form a small advance-party of your best men, with 
a single vidette in front of the whole march, so that when you ap. 
proach a village or wood ”—( Here the Major interrupted himseif)— 
* But as I don’t observe you listen to me, Mr Gilfillan, I suppose 
I need not give myself the trouble to say more upon the subject— 
You are a better judge, unquestionably, than I am of the measures 
to be pursued ; but one thing I would have you well aware of, that 
you are to treat this gentleman, your prisoner, with no rigour or in- 
civility, and are to subject him to no other restraint than is necessary 
for his security. ” 

“© | have looked into my commission,” said Mr Gilfillan, “ sub- 
scribed by a worthy and professing nobleman, William Earl of Glen. 
cairn; nor do I find it therein set down that I am to receive any 
’ charges or commands anent my doings from Major William Melville 
of Cairnvreckan. ” 

Major Melville reddened even to the well-powdered ears which 
appeared beneath his neat military side-curls, the more so as he ob- 
served Mr Morton smile at the same moment. ‘ Mr Gilfillan,” he 
answered, with some asperity, “ [beg ten thousand pardons for in- 
terfering with a person of your importance. I thought, however, 
that as you have been bred a grazier, if [ mistake not, there might 
be occasion to remind you of the difference between Highlanders and 
Highland cattle ; and if you should happen to meet with any gentle. 
man who has seen service, and is disposed to speak upon the subject, 
1 should still imagine that listening to him would do you no sort of 
harm. But I have done, and have only once more to recommend 
this gentleman to your civility, as well as to your custody.”’ II 
187—194. 

Most of the extracts we have now made are somewhat of a 
ludicrous character ; but the author’s powers are by no means 
limited to representations of this description —nor are we aware 
of many things, cither in poetry or prose, more striking and 
impressive than the closing scene of the gallant Fergus and his 
faithful attendant. They were made prisoners, as bas been al- 
ready mentioned, in the night skirmish at Clitton, and arrai.rned 
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tation, it was supposed he was a relation of the prisoners, and people 
made way for him. It was the third sitting of the court, and there 
were two men at the bar. The verdict of Guitty was already pro- 
nounced. Edward just glanced at the bar during the momentous 
ause which ensued. here was no mistaking the stately form and 
noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his dress was squalid, 
and his countenance tinged with the sickly yellow hue of long and 
close imprisonment. By his side was Evan Maccombich, Edward 
felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on them; but he was recalled to 
himself as the clerk of Arraigns pronounced the solemn words: 
“ Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called Vich Ian 
Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the Dhu of Tarrascleugh, otherwise 
called Evan Dhu, otherwise called Evan Maccombich, or Evan Dhu 
Maccombich—you and each of you, stand attaiated of high treason. 
What have you to say for yourselves, why the Court should not pro- 
nounce judgment against you, that you die according to law?” 

‘Fergus, as the presiding judge was putting on the fatal cap of 

judgment, placed his own bonnet upon his head, regarded him with 
‘a stedfast and stern look, and re plied , in a firm voice, * I cannot let 
this numerous audience suppose that to such an appeal I have no 
answer to make. But what I[ have to say, you would not bear to 
hear ; for my defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, then, 
in the name of God, to do what is permitted to you. Yesterday, 
and the day before, you have condemned loyal and honourable blood 
to be poured forth like water—spare not mine—Were that of all my 
ancestors in my veins, I would have peril’d it in this quarrel.” He 
resumed his seat, and refused again to rise. 

‘Evan Maccombich looked at him with great earnestness, and, 
rising up, seemed anxious to speak ; but the confusion of the court, 
and the perplexity arising from thinking in a language different 
from that in which he was to express himself, kept him silent. There 
was a murmur of compassion among the spectators, from the idea 
that the poor fellow the to pli vad the influence of his superior as 
an excuse for his crime. The judge commanded silence, and en- 
couraged Evan to proceed. 

‘ I was only ganging to say, my lord,”? said Evan, in what he 
Meant to be an insinuating manner, “ that if oe excellent honour, 
and the honourable court, would let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this 
once, and let him gae back to lrance, and no to trouble King 
George’s government again, that ony six o’ the very best of his clan 
will be willing to be justifie din his stead; and if you'll just let’ me 
gae down to Glennaquoich, I'll fetch them up to ye mysell, to head 
or hang, and you may begin wi’ me the very first man.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, a sort of laugh was 
heard in the court at the extraordinary nature of the proposal. The 
judge checked this indecency ; and Evan, looking sternly around, 
when the murmur abated, “ If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing, ” 

e said, “ because a poor man, such as me, thinks my life, or the life 

ix of my degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, its like enough 
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they may be very right; but if they laugh because they think | 
would not keep my word, and come back to redeem him, I can tl] 
them they ken neither the heart of a Hielandman, nor the honour of 
a gentleman. ”’ 

* There was no farther inclination to laugh among the audience, and 
a dead silence ensued.’ II1. 299, 303 

From this heart-thrilling scene Waverley passed almost im. 
mediately to another still more agonizing—n an interview with 
the heart-broken, but still high-minded Flora. He sent her 4 
short note, requesting to be admitted to her presence. 

* The messenger brought back a letter in Flora’s beautiful Italian 
hand, which seemed scarce to tremble even under this load of mi- 
sery. ‘* Miss Flora Mac-Ivor, ”’ the letter bore, “ could not refuse 
to see the dearest friend of her dear brother, even in her present cir. 
cumstances of unparalleled distress. ”’ 

* When Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present place of abode, 
he was instantly admitted. In a large and gloomy tapestried apart 
ment, Fiora was seated by a latticed window, sewing what seemed 
to he a garment of white flannel. At a little distance sat an elderly 
woman, apparently a foreigner, and of a religious order. She was 
reading in a book of catholic devotion; but, when Waverley entered, 
laid it on the table and left the room. Flora rose to receive him, 
and stretched out her hand ; but neither ventured to attempt speech, 
Her fine complexion was totally gone; her person considerably ema 
ciated ; and her face and hands, as white as the purest statuary mar 
ble, forming a strong contrast with her sable dress, and jet-black 
hair. Yet, amid these marks of distress, there was nothing negii- 
gent or ill-arranged about her dress—even her hair, though totally 
without ornament, was disposed with her usual attention to neatness. 
The first words she uttered, were, ** Have you seen him ?’”’—*“ Alas, 
no,” answered Waverley, “ I have been refused admittance. ”’—* It 
accords with the rest,” she said; “ but we must submit. Shall 
you obtain leave, do you suppose ?”’— For—for—to-morrow?” 
said Waverley ; but muttering the last word so faintly that it was al- 
most unintelligible.-—‘* Aye, then or never,” said Flora, * until ”"— 
she added, looking upward, “ the time when, I trust, we shall all 
meet. But I hope you will see him while earth yet bears him. He 
always loved you at his heart, though—but it is vain to talk of the 
past. ”’—** Vain indeed!” echoed Waverley.—*“ Or even of the fu- 
ture, my good friend, so far as earthly events are concerned ; for 
how often have I pictured to myself the strong possibility of this 
horrid issue, and tasked myself to consider how I could support my 
part; and yet, how far has all my anticipation fallen short of the 
unimaginable bitterness of this hour?’—‘ Dear Flora, if your 
strength of mind ’’—“ Ay, there it is,” she answered, somewhat 
wildly ; ‘* there is, Mr Waverley, there is a busy devil at my heart, 
that whispers—but it were madness to listen to it—that the strength 
of mind on which Flora prided herself has—murdered her brother!” 
—‘ Good God! how can you give utterance to a thought so shock+ 
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ing?” &c.—* Flora had soon ceased to listen to Edward, and was 
again intent upon her needle-work.—“ Do you remember, ” she said, 
Jooking up with a ghastly smile, ‘* you once found me making Fer- 
gus’s bride-favour, and now I am sewing his bridal-garment ; our 
friends here,”’ said she, with suppressed emotion, “ are to give hal- 
lowed earth in their chapel to the bloody reliques of the last Vich 
[an Vohr. But they will not all rest together ; no—his head !—I 
shall not have the last miserable satisfaction of kissing the cold lips 
of my dear, dear Fergus!’? —IIJ. 306-312. 

We cannot resist giving the last dreadful act of the tragedy.— 
There never, perhaps, was a more powerful or more natural pic- 
ture of heroism and gallantry of temper. 

‘ After a sleepless night, the first dawn of morning found Waver- 
ley on the esplanade in tront of the old Gothic gate of Carlisle Cas- 
tle. But he paced it long in every direction, before the hour when, 
according to the rules of the garrison, the gates were opened, and 
the drawbridge lowered. He produced his order to the serjeant of 
the guard, and was admitted. The place of Fergus’s confinement 
was a gloomy and vaulted apartment in the central part of the cas- 
tle; a huge old tower, supposed to be of great antiquity, and sur- 
rounded by outworks, seemingly of Henry VIII.’s time, or some- 
what later. ‘The grating of the huge old-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn for the purpose of admitting Edward, was answered by 
the clash of chains, as the unfortunate Chieftain, strongly and heav- 
ily fettered, shuflled along the stone floor of his prison, to fling him. 
self into his friena’s arms. 

“ My dear Edward, ” he said, in a firm and even cheerful voice, 
“ this is truly kind. I heard of your approaching happiness with 
the highest pleasure; and how does Rose? and how is our old 
whimsical friend the Baron? Well, I am sure, from your looks— 
and how will you settle precedence between the three ermines pas- 
sant and the bear and boot-jack ?”—‘* How, O how, my dear Fer- 
gus, can you talk of such things at such a moment? ”’—‘ Why, we 
have entered Carlisle with happier auspices, to be sure—on the 16th 
of November last, for example, when we marched in, side by side, 
and hoisted the white flag on these antient towers. But I am no boy, 
to sit down and weep, because the luck has gone against me. I knew 
the stake which I risked; we played the game boldly, and the for- 
feit shall be paid manfully. ’—* You are rich, ” he said, “ Waver- 
ley, and you are generous ; when you hear of these poor Mac-Ivors 
being distressed about their miserable possessions by some harsh over- 
seer or agent of government, remember you have worn their tartan, 
and are an adopted son of their race. ‘The Baron, who knows our 
manners, and lives near our country, will apprize you of the time 
and means to be their protector. Will you promise this to the last 
Vich lan Vohr ?’??—EFdward, as may well be believed, pledged his 
word ; which he afterwards so amply redeemed, that his memory 
still lives in these glens by the name of the Friend of the Sons of Ivor. 
— Would to God,” continued the Chieftain, “1 could bequeath 
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to you my rights to the love and obedience of this primitive and 
brave race :—or at least, as I have striven to do, persuade poor Evan 
to accept of his life upon their terms; and be to you, what he has 
been to me, the kindest—the bravest—the most devoted ~ Th 
tears which his own fate could not draw forth, fell fast for that of 
his foster-brother.—“ But,” said he, drying them, “ that cannot be, 
You cannot be to them Vich Ian Vohr; and these three magic 
words,” said he, half smiling, “ are the only Open Sesame to their 
feelings and sympathies; and poor Evan must attend his foster. 
brother in death, as he has done through his whole life.’’—“ And 
I am sure,”’ said Maccombich, raising himself from the floor, on 
which, for fear of interrupting their conversation, he had lain 5 
still, that, in the obscurity of the apartment, Edward was not aware 
of his presence,—“ I am sure Evan never desired nor deserved a bet- 
ter end than just to die with his chieftain, ’’ 

* A tap at the door now announced the arrival of the priest; and 
Edward retired, while he administered to both prisoners the last rites 
of religion, in the mode which the Church of Rome prescribes. In 
about an hour he was re-admitted. Soon after a file of soldiers en 
tered with a blacksmith, who struck the fetters from the legs of the 
prisoners.—‘* You sce the compliment they pay to our Highland 
strength and courage—we have lain chained here like wild beasts, 
till our legs are cramped into palsy ; and when they free us, they 
send six soidiers with loaded muskets to prevent our taking the castle 
by storm. ’’—Shortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat to 
arms. ‘ That is the last turn-out, ” said Fergus, ** that I shall hear 
and obey. And now, my dear, dear Edward, ere we part let us 
speak of Flora,—a subject which awakes the tenderest feeling that 
yet thrills within me.”’—‘* We part net dere ?” said Waverley— 
«“O yes, we do, you must come no farther. Not that I fear whatis 
to follow for myself,’ he said proudly ; “* Nature has her tortures 
as well as art, and how happy should we think the man who es 
capes fron. the throes of a mortal and painful disorder, in the space 
of a short half-hour? And this matter, spin it out as they will, 
cannot last longer. But what a dying man can suffer firmly, may 
kill a living friend to look upon.—This same law of high treason,” 
he continued, with astonishing firmness and composure, ‘ is one of 
the blessings, Edward, with which your free country has accommo- 
dated poor old Scotland ;—her own jurisprudence, as I have heard, 
was much milder. But | suppose, one day or other—when there 
are no longer any wild Highlanders to benefit by its tender mercies 
—they will blot it from their records, as levelling them with a na- 
tion of cannibals. ‘Phe mummery, too, of exposing the senseless 
head ! they have not the wit to grace mine with a paper coronet; 
there would be some satire in that, Edward. I hope they will set it 
on the Scotch pate though, that I may look, even after death, to the 
blue hills of my own country, that 1 love so dearly!” 

« A bustle, and the sound of wheels and horses’ feet, was now heard 
in the court-yard cf the castle. An officer now appeared, and intimat: 
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ed that the High Sheriff and his attendants waited before the gate of 
the castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus Mac-Ivor and Evan Maccom- 
bich: “I come, ” said Fergus. Accordingly, supporting Edward 
by the arm, and followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, he moved down 
the stairs cf the tower, the soldiers bringing up the rear. ‘The court 
was occupied by a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up in hollow square. Within their ranks was the sledge, or bur- 
dle, on which the prisoners were to be drawn to the place of execution, 
about a mile distant from Carlisle. It was painted black, and dtawn 
by a white horse. At one end of the vehicle sate the Executioner, a 
hortid looking fellow, as beseemed his trade, with the broad axe in 
his hand; at the other end, next the horse, was an empty seat for 
two persons. Through the deep and dark Gothic archway that o- 
pened on the drawbridge, were seen on horseback the Hich Sheriff 
and his attendants, whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and milita- 
ry powers did not permit to come farther. ‘This is well Go? ur for 
a closing scene,” said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he gazed a- 
round upon the apparatus of terror. Evan Dhuexclaimed with some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoons, ‘ ‘hese are the very chields 
that galloped off at Gladsmuir, ere we could kill a dozen o’ them. 
They look bold eno ugh now, however. ’’ ‘The priest entreated him 
to be silent. 

‘The sledge now approached, and Fergus turning round embraced 
Waverley, kissed him on each side of the face, and stepped nimbly 
into his place. Evan sate down by his side. The priest was to fol- 
low in a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic gentleman at 
whose house Flora resided. As Fergus waved his hand to Edward, 
the ranks closed arvund the sledge, and the whole procession began 
tomove forward. ‘There was a momentary stop at the gateway, 
while the Governor of the castle and the High Sheriff went through 
a short ceremony, the military officer there Jelivering over the per- 
sons of the criminals to the civil power. ‘ God save King George!” 
said the High Sheriff. When the formality concluded, Fergus stood 
erect in the sledge, and, witha firm and steady voice, replied, ** God 
save King James!” These were the last words which Waverley 
heard him speak. 

‘ The procession resumed its march, and the sledge vanished from 
beneath the portal, under which it had stopped for an instant. The 
dead march, as it is called, was instantly heard; and its melancholy 
sounds were mingled with those of a muffled peal, tolled from the 
neighbouring cathedral. “Che sound of the military music died a- 
J as the procession moved on; the sullen clang of the bells was 

soon heard to sound alone. 

‘The last of the soldiers had now disappeared from under the 
vaulted archway through which they had been filing for several mi- 
nutes ; the court-yard was now totally empty, but weeree still 
stood there as if stupified, his eyes fixed upon the dark pass where 
he had so lately seen the last gli; se of his friend. Saal le ‘ngth, a 
female servant of the governor, struck with surprise and compassion 
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at the stupified misery which his countenance expressed, asked him, 
if he would not walk into her master’s house and sit down? She 
was obliged to repeat her question twice, ere he comprehended her; 
but at length it recalled him to himself.—Declining the courtesy, by 
2 hasty gesture, he pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the ca. 
tle, walked as swiftly as he could through the empty streets, till he 
regained his inn; then threw himself into an apartment and bolted 
the door. 

*In about an hour and a half, which seemed an age of unutterable 
suspense, the sound of the drums and fifes, performing a lively air, 
and the confused murmur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
so lately deserted, apprised him that all was over, and that the ni 
litary and populace were returning from the dreadful scene. I will 
not attempt to describe his sensations. III. 315-329. 

Though we have encroached so long already upon the pa 
tience of our readers, we cannot take our leave of them with 80 
tragical a citation. ‘There is a happy mixture of the ludicrous 
and interesting in the account of the pour Baron of Bradward. 
ine’s situation after the final discomfiture of his party. His 
estate had been torfeited of course, and his mansion desolated ;— 
but he had found a safe asylum in the cottage of an old retainer 
of the family,—from which, however, he used to retire to 4 
still more secure lurking-place, when the danger of discove 
seemed to grow imminent. Waverley with some difficulty dis 
covers him in the cottage ;—but, at the peep of dawn, he deems 
it expedient to repair to his other hold. 

* ** T must go back,” he said to Waverley, “ to my cove; will 
you walk down the glen wi’? me?” They went out together, and 
followed a narrow and entangled footpath, which the occasional 
passage of anglers, or wood-cutters, had traced by the side of the 
stream. On their way, the Baron explained to Waverley, that he 
would be under no danger in remaining a day or two at Tully-Veo. 
Jan, and even jn being seen walking about, if he used the precau-. 
tion of preten:!ing that he was looking at the estate as agent, or sur- 
veyor, for an English gentleman, who designed to be purchaser— 
With this view, he recommended to him to visit the Baillie, who 
still lived at the factor’s house, called Little Veolan, about a mile 
from the yillege, though he was to remove at next term. Stanley’s 
passport would be an answer to the officer who commanded the mi 
Jitary ; and as to any of the country people who might recognize 
Waverley, the Baron assured him he was in no danger of being be 
trayed by them. 

‘ « J believe,’ said the old man, ‘ half the people of the barony 
know that the auld laird is somewhere hercabout ; for I see they do 
not suffer a single bairn to come here a bird-nesting ; a practice, 
whilk, while I was in full possession of my power as baron, I was 
ufiable totally to interdict. Nay, I often find bits of things in my 
way, that the poor bodies, God help them! leave there, because 
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| they think they may be useful to me. I hope they will get a wiser 
master, and as kind a one as I was.” 

‘ A natural sigh closed the sentence ; but the quiet equanimity 
with which the Baron endured his misfortunes, had something in it 
venerable, and even sublime. There was no fruitless repining, no 
turbid melancholy; he bore his lot, and the hardships which it in- 
yolved, with a good-humoured, though serious composure, and used 
no violent language against the prevailing party. 

‘ « ] did what I thought my duty,” said the good old man, “ and 
doubtless they are doing what they think theirs. It grieves me some- 
times to look upon these blackened walls of the house of my ances- 
tors; but doubtless officers cannot always keep the soldiers’ hand 
from depredation and spuilzie; and Gustavus Adolphus himself, as 
ye may read in Colonel Munro his Expedition with the worthy Scots 
regiment called Mackay’s regiment, did often permit it—Indeed, I 
have myself seen as sad sights as Tully-Veolan now is, when I serve 
ed with the Mareschal Duke of Berwick. To be sure we may say 
with Virgilius Maro, Fuimus Troes—and there’s the end of an auld 
sang. But houses and families and men have a’ stood lang enough 
when they have stood till they fall wi’ honour ; and now I hae gotten 
a house that is not unlike a domus ultima” —they were now standing 
below a steep rock.—“* We poor Jacobites, ’’ continued the Baron, 
looking up, ** are now like the conies in Holy Scripture, (which the 
great traveller Pococke calleth Jerboa), a feeble people, that make 
our abode in the rocks. So, fare you well, my good lad, till we meet 
at Janet's in the even, for I must get into my Patmos, which is no 
easy matter for my auld stiff limbs.” 

* With that he began to ascend the rock, striding, with the help 
of his hands, from one precarious footstep to another, till he got a- 
bout half way up, where two or three bushes concealed the mouth 
of a hole, resembling an oven, into which the Baron insinuated, first 
his head and shoulders, and then, by slow gradation, the rest of his 
long body, his legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled up like a huge 
snake entering his retreat, or a long pedigree introduced with care 
and difficulty into the narrow pigeon-hole of an old cahinct. Wa- 
verley had the curiosity to clamber up and look in upon hiin in his 
den, as the lurking-place might well be termed. Upon the whole, 
he looked not unlike that ingenious puzzle, called a reed in a botile, 
the marvel of children, (and of some grown people too, myself for 
one), who can neither comprehend the mystery, how it has got in, or 
how it is to be taken out. The cave was very narrow, too low in the 
ioof to admit of his standing, or almost of his sitting up, though he 
made some awkward attempts at the latter posture. His sole amuse- 
ment was the perusal of his old friend Titus Livius, varied by occay 
sionally scratching Latin proverbs and texts of Scripture with his 
knite on the roof and wails of his fortalice, which were of sand- 
stone. As the cave was dry, and filled with clean straw and wither- 
ed fern, “ it made,” as he said, coiling himself up with an air of 
snugness and coinfort which contrasted strangely with his situation, 
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unless when the wind was due north, “ a very passable gite for ay 
old soldier.” ’, III. 244—219. 

*” We shall conclude with a few particulars of the auspicions 
restoration of this worthy Jacobite to the inheritance of his f. 
thers. He was at first kept in the dark as to the true state of 
the transaction, and made to believe that it had been purchased 
by Waverley’s English friend Colonel Talbot; to whom he is with 
some dilliculty prevailed upon to pey a visit in his new res. 
dence. —On his approach, he is agreeably surprised to find mog 
of the marks of devastation effaced, and his favourite bears in 
particular restored to their several statious.— Making a strong 
effort to overcome the affecting recollections that rushed in upon 
him, he at Jast addresses the Colonel ; and observes, that— 

“ Since you have lawfully and justly acquired the estate for you 
and your’s, which I have lest for me and mine ; I wish it may re. 
main in your name as many centuries as it has done in that of the 
late proprietors. ””—‘ That is very handsome, Mr Bradwardine, in. 
deed. ””»—** And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, Colonel, 
whom L noted to have so much of the amor patria, when we met 
at Edinburgh, as even to vilipend other countries, should have cho 
sen to establish your lares or household gods, procul a patrie /inibus, 
and in a manner to expatriate yourself. ”’"—“ Why really, Baron, | 
do not see why, to keep the secret of these foolish boys, Waverley 
and Stanley, and my wife, who is no wiser, one old soldier should 
continue to impose upon another, You must know then that I have 
so much of that same prejudice in favour of my native country, that 
the sum of money which I advanced to the seller of this extensive ba- 
rony, has only purchased for me a box in — shire, called Brere 
wood Lodge, with about two hundred and fifty acres of land, the 
chief merit of which is, that itis within a very few miles of Waverley. 
Henour. ”—* And who then, in the name of Heaven, has bought 
this property ?”’—* That,” said the Colonel, “ is this gentleman's 
profession toexplain.” The Baillie, whom this reference regarded, 
had all this while shifted from one foot to another with great impati- 
ence, ‘ like a hen,’ as he afterwards said, ‘ upon a het girdle ;’ and 
chuckling, he might have added, like the said hen in all the glory of 
laying an egg, now pushed forward. “ That I can, that I can—your 
honour ; ”? drawing from his pocket a budget of papers, and untying 
the red tape with a hand trembling with eagerness. * Here is the dis- 
position and assignation by Malcolm Bradwardine of Inch-Grabbit, 
regularly signed and tested in terms of the statute, whereby, for a cer 
tain sum of sterling money presently contented and paid to him, he 
has disponed, alienated, and conveyed the whole estate and barony of 
Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, with the fortalice and manor- 
place ”’——~ * For Ged’s sake to the point, sir; I have all that by 
heart,” said the Colonel.—* To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, 
Esq.’’ pursued the Baillie, “‘ his heirs and assignees, simply and 
irredeemably—to be held either a me vel de ime mmm Pray read 
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short, sir.”’-—** On the conscience of an honest man, Colonel, I read 
as short as is consistent with style—‘* Under the burden and reser- 
vation always’? —-“* Mr Macwheeble, this would outlast a Russian 
winter—give me leave. In short, Mr Bradwardine, your family 
estate is your own once more in full property, and at your absolute 
disposal, but only burdened with the sum advanced to repurchase 
it, which I understand is utterly disproportioned to its value. ’’?— 
III. 350-353. 

The whole legend closes, according to ancient and approved 
rule, with the grand dinner of betrothment. 

‘ The dinner was excellent. Saunderson attended in full costume, 
with all the former inferior servants, who had been collected, except- 
ing one or two, who had not been heard of since the affair of Cullo- 
den. The cellars were stocked with wine which was pronounced to 
be superb; and it had been contrived that the Bear of the fountain, 
in the court-yard, should (for that night only) play excellent brandy 
punch, for the benefit of the lower orders. 

‘ When the dinner was over, the Baron, about to propose a toast, 
cast somewhat a sorrowful look upon the side-board, which however 
exhibited much of his plate that had either been secreted, or pur- 
chased by neighbouring gentlemen from the soldiery, and by them 
gladly restored to the original owner. 

“In the late times, ” he said, “* those must be thankful who have 
saved life and lands; yet when I am about to pronounce this toast, 
I cannot but regret an old heir-loom, Lady Emily—a poculum pota- 
torium, Colonel ‘Talbot ”’ 

‘ Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by his Major Domo, 
and turning round, he beheld, in the hands of Alexander ab Alex- 
andro, the celebrated cup of Saint Duthac, the blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine! I question if the recovery of his estate afforded him more 
rapture. ‘ By my honour,” he said, “ one might almost believe in 
brownies and fairies, Lady Emily, when your Ladyship is in pre- 
sence. ”’ 

“Tam truly happy, ” said Colonel Talbot, “that, by the reco- 
very of this piece of family antiquity, it has fallen within my power 
to give you some token of my deep interest in all that concerns my 
young friend Edward. But, that you may not suspect Lady Emily 
for a sorceress, or me for a conjuror, which is no joke in Scotland, I 
must tell you that Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been seized 
with a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’s tales of old Scotch 
manners, happened to describe to us at second hand this remarkable 
cup. My servant, Spontoon, who, like a true old soldier, observes 
every thing and says little, gave me afterwards to understand, that 
he thought he had seen the piece of plate Mr Stanley mentioned in 
the possession of a certain Mrs Nosebag, who, having been original. 
ly the helpmate of a pawnbroker, had found opportunity, during the 
late unpleasant scenes in Scotland, to trade a little in her old line, 
and so became the depositary of the more valuable part of the spoit 
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of half the army. You may believe the cup was speedily recovered 
and it will give me very great pleasure if you allow me to suppog 
that its value is not diminished by having been restored through my 
means. ” 

‘ A tear mingled with the wine which the Baron filled, as he pro. 
posed a cup of gratitnde to Colonel Talbot, and “ The Prosperity of 
the united houses of Waverley- Honour and Bradwardine! ” 

‘It only remains for me to say, that as no wish was ever uttered 
with more affectionate sincerity, there are few which, allowing for the 
necessary mutability of human events, have been, upon the whok, 
more happily fulfilled.” III. 8360-363. 

Though in these extracts we have greatly exceeded the limits 
we usually impose on ourselves with regard to performances of 
this description—and trespassed indeed considerably on space 
which we had reserved for more weighty matters, we have, after 
all, afforded but an imperfect specimen of the variety which this 
work contains.—The gay scenes of the Adventurer’s court—the 
breaking up of his army from Edinburgh—the battle of Pres- 
ton—and the whole process of his disastrous advance and re 
treat from the English provinces, are given with the greatest 
brilliancy and effect—as well as the scenes of internal disorder 
and rising disunion that prevail in his scanty army—the quarre 
with Fergus—and the mystical visions by which that devoted 
chieftain foresees his disastrous fate. ‘The lower scenes again 
with Mrs Flockhart, Mrs Nosebag, Callum-Leg, and the Cun- 
berland peasants, though to some fastidious readers they may 
appear coarse and disgusting, are painted with a force anda 
truth to nature, which equally bespeak the powers of the artist, 
and are incomparably superior to any thing of the sort which 
has been offered to the publick for the last sixty years. ‘There 
are also various copies of verses scattered through the work, 
which indicate poetical talents of no ordinary description—though 
bearing, perhaps still more distinctly than the prose, the traces 
of considerable carelessness and haste. 

The worst part of the book by far is that portion of the first 
volume which contains the history of the hero’s residence in 
England—and next to it is the laborious, tardy, and obscure 
explanation of some puzzling occurrences in the story, which 
the reader would, in general, be much better pleased to be per- 
mitted to forget—and which are neither we!l explained after all, 
nor at all worth explaining. ‘The passages in which the author 
speaks in his own person, and assumes the smart and flippant 
style of modern makers of paragraphs, are also considerably be- 
low mediocrity—and form a strange and humiliating contrast 
with the force and freedom of his manner when engaged in those 
dramatic or picturesque representations to which his genius s¢ 
tlecidedly inclines, 
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There has been much speculation, at least in this quarter of 
the island, about the author of this singuiar performance—and 
certainly it is not easy to conjecture why it is still anonymous.— 
Judging by internal “evidence, to which alone we pretend to 
have access, we should not scruple to ascribe it to the highest 
of those authors to whom it has been assigned by the sagacious 
conjectures of the public ;—and this at least we will venture to 
say, that if it be indeed the work of an author hitherto unknown, 
Mr Scott would do well to look to his laurels, and to rouse him- 
self for a sturdier competition than any he has yet had to en- 
counter. 


ees 


Arr. XII. Letters from Canada, written during a Residence 
there in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808 ; shuwing the present 
State of Canada, its Productions, Trade, Commercial Import- 
ance, and Political Relations : Exhibiting also the Commercial 
Importance of Nova Scotia, New Bi unswick, and Cape Breton, 
$c. By Hucu Gray. London, 1814. 


The Right and Practice of Impressment, as Concerning Great 
Britain and America, considered. Wondon, 1814, 


\ Te have delayed this article to the very last moment—in the 


hope that we might have been spared the pain of pre- 
paring it, by the pleasing intelligence of the cessation of that 
most lamentable and unnatural war to which it forces us to turn 
our attention. Without entertaining any extravagant ideas of 
that portion of human wisdom which is employ ed in governing 
the world, or making any romantic estimate of the justice and 
prudence of cabinets and public assemblies, we did think it im- 
probable that a war, which both parties had entered upon with 
reluctance, should, by any management, be protracted for more 
than a year after all the objects for which it had been gone into 
had ceased to exist, and after both parties apj-eared to be con- 
vinced that no beneficial results could be expected from its con- 
tinuance. Nor can we yet believe that the intatuation which 
has already cost so much brave blood can be indulged much 
longer ;—and while the uncertainty of the result seems to im- 
pose it upon us as a duty to call the attention of the country to 
the true character and inevitable consequences of the hostilities 
in which we are so unfortunately engaged, we go to the task with 
a fond and sanguine expect: ition, th. it what we have to say may 
lose the reater. part of its interest even before it comes into the 
hands Jon readers, and be recorded rather as a memento a- 
gainst future errors, than a protestation and appeal against an 
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existing enormity. On the strength of this anticipation, we shal} 
confine our remarks to as small a space as possible. 

We are no adinirers of the Americans—and no advocates for 
the policy they have pursued im the great crisis of European af. 
fairs. We thiuk their government has alt along shown a mani- 
fest partiality to France, even after France became a great mo- 
nument of despotism at home, and oppression abroad;—that in 
wisdom and in justice they ought to have declared war agains 
that power, and not against us, if they found it impossible to 
maintain the position of neutrality ;—and that, at all events, 
they should have withdrawn that declaration of war the mo 
ment that, by rescinding our Orders in Council, we had re 
dressed the most urgent of their grievances, and given a sul. 
stantial pledge of our disposition to redress the rest. With 
these sentiments and settled impressions, however, we are. fir 
from thinking that the Americans are a detestable people; or 
that we ought to pursue hostilities against them to our own 
injury and disgrace, for the mere gratification of our resent 
ment. There are—we once hoped that by this time we might 
have used another tense—there are circumstances in the history 
of the two eountries that prevent them from judging fairly of 
each other—and from which, if we suffer unjustly on the one 
hand, we may depend on it that they suffer at least as much om 
the other. It is impossible even to lay the foundation for a can: 
did or impartial view of the present unhappy differences, without 
casting. a glance back to their original source of alienation. 

The war of the revohition, or of emancipation, as it is called 
in America,—the violent rupture of the ties which had previously 
bound the two coantries so closely together, —necessarily left a ces 
tain degree af soreness upon both sides. At first sight it may ap 
pear that this should have been greatest ov the part of England, 
and that we have a better apology than our opponents for the 
rancorous feelings which have been fostered too hong by the les 
generous part of both nations. The truth, however, is other 
wire ;—for thongh those who are worsted in a contest general 
retain the bitterest animosity, and the successful can best afford 
to be generous, yet in this particular instance the general rule 
was reversed, by two circumstances equally obvious and conclu- 
sive. In the frst place, the war was carried on in America, aad 
not in England,—and was not always carried on, we regret to 
say, in a spirit of magnanimous hostility; and, in the second 
place, that war whieh, even while it lasted, was little more than 
a tale of interest to the greater part ef our population, and has 
since been effaced from our recollection by the still greater and 
more momentous contentions in which we have been inyolved, 
was the first and the last advenwre of the insurgent volonics 2 
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the great game of battles The leaders in that war were the 
founders of their being as a nation; and the events of it the steps 
hy which they rose to independence. With them, therefore, it 
has always possessed an importance, and been connected with 
a weight of public feeling to which there was nothing parallel in 
this country ; and while the remembrance of disasters and de- 
feats sustained on the other side of the Atlantic, and never really 
felt but through the medium of taxes or gazettes, was likely to be 
speedily obliterated from our unviolated and opulent land, a very 
diferent impression might naturally be expected to survive the 
contest in that country, which had been the theatre of so many 
sanguinary scenes—whose ficlds and cities still bore the marks 
of devastation and rapine—whose whole population had been 
exposed to the horrors of rancorous sane | —whose national 
vanity has scarcely any other field of triumph but the story of 
our Risciititon sand whose $y are consecrated to record our 
cruelties and defeats. In such a coat? the bitterness of the 


struggle was of necessity far more déeply felt than in this, and 
therefore was more likely to be rementbered ; nor can it be rea- 
sonably denied, we think, that in spite of their success, the A- 
mericans had more apology for allowing hostile feelings to sur- 
vive the close of the contention, than can be fairly pleaded for us. 

Such as they were, however, the course of events seemed for 


awhile to hold forth the promise of their gradual and total exe 
tinction. The ties of blood and of language—the common pre- 
rogative of freedom—the substantial identity of laws, literature, 
and manners—and, above all, the actual and substantial ad- 
vantages which, by a pacific intercourse, each had discovered 
experimentally that it would derive from the other, were all 
tending to obliterate the remembrance of past hostility, and te 
unite, in a voluntary and equal association, those kindred races 
which would alike have spurned at the idea of subjugation.— 
But then came the French Revolution, and the wide-spreading 
and vindictive wars which were scattered from that graud source 
of discord and of crime. 

‘rhe war of independence-had left behind it in America a feel- 
ing of gratitude to France, as well as of hostility to England ; 
end when France hecame a republic, this feeling of gratitude 
was naturally exalted into a more ardent sympathy, and extend- 
ed into visions of a more intimate alliance. "The atrocities 
which stained the infancy of the European democracy, soon 
checked this sympathy in the illustrious founder of American 
independence, and the greater part of those who directed the 
councils of his country ; but it had too strong and natural a 
foundation in the circumstauces of the people, to be altogether 
extinguished ; and it unfortunately fell in with the policy of one 
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great party in the nation to foster and inflame it, and to make 
it the means of reviving the animosity against this country, 
which had been gradually subsiding, and must otherwise have 
disappeared entirely with the generation which had witnessed its 
birth. : 

The constitution of America was purely democratical from the 
beginning ;—but the evils of this form of government were a- 
verted for a while, by the personal influence and authority of 
those by whose wisdom and valour they had submitted to be 
guided in the war which had led to its establishment, and by the 
habits-of deference to wealth, talent, and hereditary influence 
to which they had been trained before the rise of these dissen- 
sions. ‘The love of power, however, is the strongest of all human 
passions ; and the circumstances of the country which made the 
lower orders entirely independent of the patronage or employ- 
ment of the higher, cooperating with the democratical institu. 
tions which had been adopted, enabled this principle to deve- 
lop itself to an extent previously without example in any age of 
the world. ‘The whole political power of the country was actu 
ally vested in, and exercised by, the numerical majority of its 
inhabitants ;—or, in other words, by the vulgar and uninstruct 
ed part of the community. Even in America, however, the 
people must ultimately act through leaders,—who end by mak- 
ing them their tools.—But to win the faveur of the vulgar, vul- 
gir passions must be appealed to ;—and those aspiring spirits 
who saw the decline of the natural aristocracy of Washington 
and his coadjutors, thought that nothing was better calculated 
to accelerate the extinction of their interest, and ensure their 
own succession to office and distinction, than to take advanta 
of the rising enthusiasm for republican France, and to rekindle 
along with it those embers of hatred to England, which ten 
years of peaceful interceurse had gone far to extinguish. The 
device succeeded,—and animosity to England, and admiration 
of France;—even of conquering, insulting, Imperial France— 
became the watchwords and the instruments of a party, which 
the course of events had destined, at-all events, to rule for a sea- 
gon in the country. 

This alone, however, could scarcely have led to war—but it 
kept alive the elements from which war might at any time be en- 
gendered, and prevented that resentment of the outrageous pro- 
ceedings of France, which must otherwise have leagued them 
with England in open resistance of her pretensions. When two 
great powers go to war, all the neutrals in their neighbourhood 
are exposed to occasional injuries, and let into the enjoyment of 
great and peculiar advautages. America attempted, from the 
beginning, to avail herself of these advantages, and submitted 
with occasional grumblings to the rubs and inconveniencies she 
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encountered in their pursuit. It was a prudent, at least, if not a 
magnanimous policy ;—and it is infinitely to be lamented, for, 
her own sake as well as for ours, that she did not persevere in it 
to the end. Could she have foreseen that the end was so near at 
hand, we are persuaded she would haye endured til} it came. In 
the whole course of the struggle, however, we conceive it to be 
quite manifest and undeniable, that she endured far more from 
France than from England—infinitely more in the way of direct 
indignity and insult—and a great deal more in barefaced de- 
predation, rapine, and injustice, If England had held the lan- 
guage, or assumed the tone which France did to America, from 
the time of Genet to that of Taurreau, neither prudence nor fear 
could have prevented an immediate recourse to hostility ;—and if 
at any time she had seized and condemned the American ship- 
ping, with the unprincipled and indiscriminating rapacity which 
characterized the conduct of France from 1803 to 1806, the 
same result would inevitably have followed, We do not blame 
America for remaining at peace under those provocations ; but 
we refer to the fact of her having done so, as conclusive evidence 
of the partiality for which we have been endeavouring to ac- 
count, and in part perhaps to apologize. 

Then came the Milan and the Berlin decrees, and our un- 
happy Orders in Council. In this measure too, there can be no 
question that the first and the greatest outrage was on the part 
of France, and that she set the example of this unprecedented 
invasion of the freedom of neutral commerce. If America had 
looked only at the injustice of the pretension, she must have 
seen that I’rance was by far the most to blame, and that our 
proceedings were palliated at least, if not rendered necessary in 
principle, upon the ordizary grounds of belligerent retaliation, 
She did not look at the question, however, entirely in this light; 
and though we have no doubt that her habitual partialities con- 
tinued to operate, we must admit in candour that it was not 
natural that she should so look at it; and that her conduct in 
this last and most unfortunate crisis was infinitely more justifi- 
able than in the long period that had preceded. France, to be 
sure, had denounced intolerable edicts agaiust the trade of A- 
merica, and had openly proclaimed her resolution to sacrifice its 
interests, without the slightest scruple, to her own immediate ob- 
jects ;—and we only followed the example she set before us, 
But then, though France was willing no doubt to have executed 
her edicts with unrelenting severity, it was notorious that she 
had but feeble and precarious means for carrying them into exe- 
cution. She had no navy abroad on the seas; and it was their 
own fault if they trusted themselves in her ports, or those of her 
confederates. England, on the contrary, covered the ocean 
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with her cruizers, and was able to carry into terrible effect what- 
ever she might denounce against the unarmed vessels of a neu- 
tral. The French decrees, therefore, were only heard—but the 
English were felt, by America ;—and those proceedings which 
were denominated retaliation, were the only proceedings from 
which she suffered any serious inconvenience. 

For this, as well as for other reasons, we have always consi- 
dered our Orders in Council as an unjustifiable aggression against 
America, as well as a most impolitic contrivance against our own 
trade ;—and, though we cannot help thinking that America had 
borne even worse things from France, and that it would have 
been wiser and better for her to have abstained from the decla- 
ration of war, upon which she was indisputably driven mainly 
by the pressure of those Orders, we cannot say that, in adopting 
that measure, she did any thing that can be called very unjustifi- 
able, or indicated any very rancorous hostility or groundless ani- 
mosity against this country. The case became far worse for her, 
however, when we rescinded these obnoxious Orders. Their 
existence undoubtedly was the immediate cause of the war ;—and 
no man doubts that peace might have been preserved if they 
had never been enacted, or had been recalled a year earlier than 
they were recalled. It seems a fair inference, therefore, that 
peace should have been restored, or at least that pacific overtures 
should have been made, the moment they were actually with- 
drawn ;—and we are clearly and decidedly of that opinion. 

At the same time, there were not wanting serious causes of 
complaint, and grounds of dissension as considerable as many 
that have precipitated nations into war. The impressment of 
their seamen was undoubtedly a grievance of very serious and 
intolerable magnitude ;—and though we conceive that no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained of our right to reclaim the 
services and secure the persons of such of our sailors as we 
found in their vessels, we suspect that this right was sometimes 
asserted without those scrupulous precautions against abuse which 
were indispensably necessary to justify the practice. We have 
always been clear, that the right of impressment which is vest- 
ed in the sovereign by the known principles of our constitution, 
and which entitles him to annul and disregard all contracts en- 
tered into by our own merchants with persons using the sea, eh- 
title: him just as clearly to disregard any similar engagement into 
which such persons may have entered with foreign merchants, 
and to enforce their immediate service in his navy, in virtue of 
the paramount and precedent obligation which they contracted 
by engaging in that profession. We consider all British seamen, 
in short, as under an incapucity, and a notorious incapacity, to 
contract any absolute engagement to their private employers,—or 
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any engagement that is not substantially conditional with refer- 
ence to the intermediate assertion of the preferable right of the 
sovereign. Upon the question of right or of principle, there- 
fore, we conceive that the pretensions of England are liable 
to no serious dispute:—But, on the other hand, it is no less 
plain that we have no right, or shadow of right, to touch the per- 
son of a native American—and that the impressment of a single 
citizen of that country is an atrocious and intolerable violation 
of his most sacred rights, against which his government is bound 
to protect him, and which it would be deserting its first and 
most imperious duties if it did not resent and resist. Now, the 
plea of America’is, that the right of search and impressment at 
sea cannot, in the nature of things, be exercised without occa- 
sionally mistaking native Americans for English, even if there 
was every disposition toavoid such mistakes—and she complains 
that there is no such disposition, but in many instances an inso- 
lent and arbitrary resolution to make up a complement of men, 
without any regard to the most regular evidence of citizenship 
and neutrality. ‘here is therefore a real difficulty in the ad- 
justment of these conflicting and indisputable rights—not such 
a difficulty, perhaps, as might not have been got over, if there 
had been a truly amicable and cordial teeling on both sides—but 
such as will go far to account for the continuance of a war 
which was airendy on toot, and had of course fomented that 
antient spirit of hostility, the origin and progress of which we 
have hitherto bee endeavouring to trace. ‘That this spirit was 
stronger on the part of America than of England, and that she 
therefore is justly to be blamed for the continuance of the war 
at the period of which we are now speaking, is manilest, we 
think, from this notorious fact, that this very question had been 
made the subject of an aimicable arrangement between Mr Mon- 
roe and Lords Holland and Auckland, but five years before— 
and that we had just given an unequivocal proot of our being 
still willing to settle all differences upon moderate principles, by 
the repeal of our obnoxious Orders. 

The war, however,—whoever had the immediate blame of it, 
found us shamefully unprepared, and ridiculously sanguine and 
secure.— Our navy was to drive the pigmy fleets of America from 
the oeean, and to levy contributions along all her sbores—while 
the very dread and terror of our hostility was expected to shake 
their unseasoned government to pieces—to eflect a disunion of 
the states--in all likelihood a civil war, and perhaps the retarn 
of some cf the revolted colonies to the dominion of the mother 
country !—Such were our expectations.—How they have been 
answered by events, is too painfully and universally known, to 
take it necessary for us to say any thing. — We have been worst. 
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ed in most of our naval encounters, and baffled in most of our 
enterprizes by land.—- With a naval force on their coast exceed- 
ing that of the enemy in the proportion of ten to one, we have 
lost two out of three of all the sea-fights in which we have been 
engaged—and at least three times as many men as our opponent; 
while their privateers swarm unchecked round all our settlements 
and even on the coasts of Europe, and have already made prize 
of more than seventeen hundred of our merchant vessels.—By 
land we were so shamefully unprovided, that had it not been for 
the gross mismanagement of the American commanders, they 
must have got possession of Montreal, and in all probability ad, 
vanced to the walls of Quebec belore the end of the first cam- 
paign ;—and even when reinforced to an extent which could not 
possibly have been calculated on when the war began, it is but 
too well known that we have gained no substantial or permanent 
advantages—but have actually had to witness the incredible spec. 
tacle of a regular and well appointed army of British veterans 
retiring before little more than an equal force of American mi- 
Jitia ! 

While these things were in progress, and while it was yet ex- 
‘tremely doubtful whether Bonaparte was to retain the dominion 
of the Continent ; and whether the whole resources of England 
might not be required to maintain the cause of Europe on Eu- 
ropean ground, we again testified our desire, or our need of 
peace, by making a spontaneous proposal for an immediate ne- 
gociation. ‘This proposal was made in December 1813, and was 
immediately acceded to on the part of the American government ; 
—and the consequence has been the discussions that are still de- 
pending at Ghent. 

At the time when this proposal was made, it certainly will not 
be pretended that we had any view to an increase of territory, 
or to any other thing than the adjustment of those questions as 
to neutral and maritime rights, which formed the whole original 
subject of contention ; and as little can it be doubted that peace 
would have been instantly and joyfully aceepted, had America 
been then disposed to withdraw her pretensions upon the points of 
search and impressment, or to leave those and the other relative 
questions as to the law of blockade, to amicable and deliberate 
discussion. ‘The great doubt and difficulty was, whether Ame- 
rica would abandon any part of her pretensions ; and whether 
we would consent to such modifications of our practice, as to lay 
a ground for immediate pacification. Before the Commission- 
ers met, however, all these difficulties seemed to be providentially 
removed ; for peace was restored in Europe ; and, with the state 
of belligerent, vanished all the grievances and all the preten- 
sious of the neutral, As there was no longer to be any impress; 
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ment at all, it became quite unnecessary to setfle under what li- 
mitations impressment should take place out of the trading ships 
of a neutral ;—and as all blockade, and prospect of blockade, 
was abandoned, it was equally idle to define the conditions on 
which it should be enforeed against third parties. It could 
scarcely be pretended, and could never for a moment be seriouse 
ly believed in any quarter, that it could be of any use to settle 
these general questions, with a — view to future cases 
of war and neutrality, which all the world knew would make 
rules, or exceptions, suited to their own emergencies; and, 
at all events, it was obvious, that such a settlement upon ab- 
stract principles, would be gone about with much better hope 
of success in deliberate consultations to be entered into after 
the cessation of hostilities, than by the ruder logic of force. 
It was confidently anticipated, therefore, that America would 
consent to the wafver of all her neutral pretensions, and that 
the war would die a natural death upon the removal of all the 
objects and causes by which it had been excited.. This antici- 
pation, it appears, was fully realized on the part of America, 
who instructed her Commissioners to allow all these points to lie 
over, and to let the secondary and relative hostilities which had 
arisen out of the wars in Europe cease with the wars which had 
occasioned them ;--and we are now at war, because England 
will not agree to that proposal, but insists upon gaining certain 
advantages by the war, which she had not in contemplation when 
she herself first suggested the negotiation, and which, to all or- 
dinary observers, she seems to have but a feeble prospect of ob- 
taining by force. 

What these advantages are, it is not necessary very minutely 
to expl: iin. They amount, in one werd, to 2 demand for a ces- 
sion of territory ; “and the war which is now going on is neither 
more nor less ihan a war for the covquest of that territory. By 
the treaty of 1783, the boundary line between the United States 

and Canada was settled with the utmost precision ; and for the 
greater part it was made to run through the centre of the great 
chain of lakes, and their connecting waters, with a joint right 
of navigation to both parties, The territory of certain Indian 
tribes, ‘who are now dignified with the name of our Allies, is 
within the country then solemnly ceded to America, in so far as 
England had any power to cede it,—in the same way as the ter- 
ritory occupied by many other Indian tribes was included in the 
country then fin: ull ly ceded to England. We now insist on the ex- 
clusive military occupation of all those waters—on a guarantee 
for the pe rpetual inviolability and independence of the territory of 
our Indian Allies—and on the unqualified and absolute cession, 
without compensation, of a part of the state of Massachussets, 
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in order to’establish a more convenient communication between 
Halifax and our -settlement of New Brunswick—besides some 
smaller matters :—-And we refuse to make peace unless these 
terms are complicd with. 

On the justice of these pretensions—on the fairness of our 
causa belli—we have scarcely a word to say, after we have again 
repeated that it is undeniably, and almost professedly, a war of 
conquest upon our part. { The territory we now insist upon take 
ing from America, was solemnly ceded and secured to her by 
the treaty of 1783, when we knew, or ought to have known as 
well as we do now, what was necessary for the security of the 
provinces we retained. The obligations of that treaty, we humbly 
conceive, are by no means annulled by the war which has inter- 
vened; because that war did not arise from any infraction of the 
treaty on the part of America, but from certain collisions of 
neutral and belligerent pretensions, which have since been set- 
tled and entirely tuken away by the cessation of European hos- 
tilities, and which leave all the other rights and pretensions of 
both nations precisely on the same footing as before. But it is 
truly of no consequence whether the treaty of 1783 be supposed 
to be in foree or not. At all events it is indisputable, that when 
we went to war with America on the subject of neutral commerce 
and belligerent impressment, the whole territory and subjects 
which we now insist upon her giving up, were confessedly and 
exclusively hers, and formed a part of her legitimate and un- 
questioned dominion--no matter whether expressly recognized 
or guaranteed by treaty with us or not. It is as little to be de- 
nied, we think, that when she did go to war about neutral 
rights, she had, if not a just, at least a natural and colourable 
cause for so doing. + It was not a war of ihere depredation or 
conquest—an unprovoked and wanton aggression upon her part, 
for the gratification of cupidity or revenge—but an ordinary 
case of taking up arms for the redress of specific and_consider- 
able grievances, which we cannot deny to have existed} though 
we are of opinion, that she was not fully justified, in the circum- 
stances of the case, in taking that way to redress them. Alter 
a short period of hostilities, attended with various success—cer- 
tainly not with such decided advantage on our side as could 
have entitled us to-dictate terms to the enemy had the original 
cubject of contention remained—the occasion of dissension is 
fortunately removed by the restoration of peace in Europe, and 
the consequent disappearance both of neutrals and belligerents, 
America, then, agrees to wave all farther discussion of claims 
which are no longer to be asserted in practice; and England 
yetuses to lay down her arms till she has got large portions of 
jaud and water from her antagonist. ‘The war which goes on 
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after this, we conceive, is just as clearly a war of mere conquest 
and aggression upon our part, as if we had first signed a peace 
on the accommodation of the only poimts that had occasioned 
the war—and next day declared war anew, for the avowed purs 
pose of adding a part of her territory to our possessions. 

The matter indeed seems scarcely to be disguised in the offi- 
cial statements of our commissioners. It is not in the way of 
indemnity for the past, or security for the future, that we de- 
mand these cessions. It is because the joint possession of the 
Lakes is apt to excite a contest for naval superiority, and in 
order that we may have a direct communication between Hali- 
fax and New Brunswick. Pretexts like these—pretexts indeed 
of a much higher nature, have never been wanting to justify 
that most pernicious and most dangerous of all human crimes, 
the undertaking of a war of conquest; nor is there any other 
meaning in the general principle of maintaining the independ- 
ence of all civilized governments, than that no pretext—nay, no 
proof of increased security and general advantage—shall be ad- 
mitted as an apology for the invasion of one state by another, 
or the forcible dismemberment of an atom of her indisputed 
territory. It is upon this principle that civilized society depends 
for its very existence. It is by this alone that the strong are re- 
strained, and the weak protected from oppression—by this and 
by this only, that the substance or the names of public principle 
or occasional peace have ever been heard of among mankind. 

The apology that is held out for our invasion of this principle, 
however, is not more hollow in itself than it is inconsistent with 
the very form of the invasion. We are the weakest of the two 
powers it seems in America ;—and therefore, what ?—why, we 
will take by foree what is necessary to put us on a footing with 
our neighbour. This way of putting our case certainly lays. us 
open to a very perplexing dilemma. If we are now in a condi- 
tion to take our neighbour’s territory in America by force, we 
surely cannot justify our taking it on the score that we are now 
too weak to have any chance in a contest against him ;—or, if 
we are too weak to enter into such a contest, we certainly have 
no great chance of succeeding in depriving him of it by means 
of a war. ‘The plea, however, is manifestly quite preposter- 
ous; and the consequence of admitting it would be, that after 
we had got what we now ask, we might ask more, till we were 
on a footing of perfeet equality with our neighbour ;—or, in 
other words, that mere inequahty of force in neighbouring 
states, is a tawful and sufficient cause for the engaging in a war 
of conquest. 

It is needless, however, to say more of the justice of our pre- 
tensions, when we have so muclr to say upon the inexpediency 
of pursuing them any farther. If we had ever so just a title te 
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the territory we are now fighting to acquire, we conceive jt 
would be insanity to fight for such an object. We think it im- 
possible that we should succeed in acquiring it—and altogether 

certain that we shali encounter disgrace and disaster in its pursuit. 

The invasion of their territory will necessarily unite all Ame 
rica against us. Nothing but the most complete ignorance of 
their character can leave the Jeast doubt upon that subject. They 
are split, no doubt, into hostile factions--very rancorous and 
very abusive of each other ;—but they are all zealous republi- 
cans, and ali outrageously sroud of their constitution, and vain 
of their country. This indeed j is the ruling passion of all de- 
mocracies ; and it exists in America in a degree that is both of 
fensive and ridiculous to strangers. In this point of view, no- 
thing could be so unwise—-to say nothing more of them—as our 
unmeaning marauding expeditions to Washington and Balti- 
more--which exasperated without weakening—and irritated all 
tbe passions of the nation, without even a tendency to diminish 
its resources—-nay, which added directly to their force, boih by 
the indignation and unanimity which the »y excited, and by teach. 
ing thei to fecl their own strength, and to despise an enemy, 
that, with all his preparation and animosity, could do them so 
lite substantial mischief. The consequences, accordingly, weie 
immediately apparent; and for the paltry and unworthy grati- 
fication of obliging the Congress to assemble in a wooden shed, 
we gave confidence and popularity to the war-party in that as- 
sembly, and tied up the tongues of those who might otherwise 
have thwarted their designs. This was before our projects of 
conquest were known in the country; and it affords a pretty 
sure augury of the effect of their promulgation. We have no 
doubt at all, that every mau iu America will be for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, rather than submit to so great an in- 
dignity; and that, though the adverse factions will still revile and 
accuse each other, sacrifices and efforts will be made for this pur- 
pose, of which scarcely any other people would be capable. 

In the nezt place, what sort of a nation is it which we have 
thus united against us—and from whom, thus united, we pro- 
pose, by main force, to wrest a part of their territory? It isa 
nation, in the first place, situated at the distance of three thou- 
sand miles from our shores, to which % probably costs us up- 
wards of 100/. to transport every man we-are to employ in sub- 
duivg them ;—a nation now consisting of between eight and nine 
millions of souls; *—a nation remarkably hardy, athletic, and 
brave, in which orn individual is armed, and in which, from 


* By the last census, which was completed it in 1810, the popula- 


tion was about seven millions. It must be increased near two mil 
lions since that time. 
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the abundance of game and leisure, and the want of all game 
jaws, every individual is an expert marksman before he is six- 
teen years of age ;—a nation in which not only public feeling 
but political power has its chief depository in the body of the 
people, and in which the poor can therefore compel the rich to 
make any sacrifices, and partake any hardships, which they 
think necessary for the gt ratification of their vanity or hatred ;—- 
the nation, in short, which, with one-third of its present popu- 
Jation, without government or resources, and divided far more 
radically than it can ever be divided again, baffled all our efforts 
to retain an established authority over it ; ‘ond drove us, afier a 
sanguin: ary struggle, beyond those boundaries which, in the ma- 
turity of their strength, we now propose to repass by force. 

In the ¢Aird place, what are the circumstances of encourages 
ment and good augury under which we think it reasonable | to 
demand the exclusive possession of their lakes, and the cession 
of a part of their territory? ‘Why, itis after being twice ut- 
terly routed on these lakes, and in the only considerable battles 
of which the *y have been the theatre ;—or, in other words, after 
being almost entirely driven from the possession of those waters 
in which, before the war, we had an equal i interest with them, and 
in which we may still regain an equal interest, merely by making 
peace, and accepting their renunciation of all the pretensions ii 
support of which they originally took up arms. A nation forced 

into an unjust war has sometimes insisted on retaining a part of 
her conquests at its termination; but it is something new, we 
believe, for one who has lost ground in the quarrel, to insist on 
a cession of territory from her enemy-—and to refuse a peace 

which reinvests her in all her former rights, unless this extraor- 
dinary pretension be vielded to. On land apain, after having 
received reinforcements it finitely greater than we had any rea- 
son to expect could be afforded—after frightening a few de 

fenceless towns, and defeating some regiments of milia—we 
have been repulsed from Baltimore, and retreated from Platts- 
burgh ;—and are now retired into winter quarters with the loss 
of at least four or five thousand men, while the enemy is increas- 
ing every hour in skill, confidence, and numbers. 

In what can such a contest issue, but in the utter discomfiture 
of a conquering or invading army. All the advantage was. with 
us in the beginning,—our numbers complete-—our reputation 
high—our discipline perfect ; while the enemy was raw and ti- 
mid, and unwilling to venture in numbers within the hazard of 
the conflict. With all those advantages, a long campaign has 
just been closed with a series of disasters, and without any sen- 
sible progress towards the triumphs through which alone we 

can hope to force our hard terms on the adversary. Every 
our our numbers are diminishing, while theirs are inct casing ; 
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every hour they are improving in discipline, and consequent] 
in enterprize and valour. ‘The attacks at Washington and Bal. 
timore have called out all the militia of the country, and filled 
the land, from border to border, with armed men ;—while the 
repulse from the latter place, followed so soon by the disaster at 
Plattsburgh, have taught them their strength, and made them 
come forward with alacrity to share the honours of a contest, 
the result of which is no longer to be dreaded. More than one 
hundred and fifty thousand men are now in arms within the 
territories of the United States ;—bad soldiers certainly at this 
moment, and unfit as yet to contend in pitched battles in the 
fieki—but quite fit, even now, to do saalianian execution from 
behind a breastwork, and perfectly capable of acquiring that 
discipline and steadiness which a few campaigns will necessarily 
give them. 

What, then, are our prospects for these approaching cam 
paigns? If we are to carry our objects, we must reckon not 
only upon being able to drive the enemy from the lakes and 
to destroy all their settlements on their borders, and on tak- 
ing forcible possession of the territory we mean to keep, but, 
on so ruining the force, and breaking the spirit of the coun- 
try, as to induce them to sue for peace on condition of our 
permanently keeping both the lakes and the territory. Is there 
any man in his senses who looks to the condition of this coun- 
try, and the condition of America, that expects ‘his to be 
done ?--or, if he does think it possible to be done, who can 
hesitate for a moment in saying, that it could only be done at 
a cost ten thousand times greater than the value of the object 
can justify? With an army of forty thousand men, and a suit- 
able equipment of vessels transported in frame from Great Bri- 
tain, we may, at an expense of twenty or thirty millions—we are 
convinced it cannot be at less—retrieve, in the course of next 
campaign, some of the disgraces and disasters which we have 
sustained in the last. With the loss of a fourth part of our 
troops, we may succeed in clearing our frontier of the enemy, 
and driving him back before us Sepund the line to which we 
wish to advance our future boundary, and we may even suc- 
ceed, after a pitiable carnage, in gaining possession of the lakes. 
——But does any man expect that the Americans will agree, upon 
this, to let us keep what we have so dearly won; and submit to 
leave in the hands of an exasperated foe the key to some of the 
richest provinces of their country? No man can possibly expect 
it. ‘The enemy knows that we cannot afford to send out twenty 
thousand men every year, nor to incur an additional expense of 
twenty millions, to maintain possession of a few barren acres on 
their borders. ‘They will harass us, therefore, with continual at- 
tacks, and exhaust us with intermiuabvie marches, in the bound: 
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less wastes of their difficult and unfruitful country ;—till, after 
distinguishing ourselves by prodigies of useless valour, and dis- 
gracing ourselves by acts of vindictive cruelty, the second A- 
merican war ends, like the first, in the utter discomfiture and 
signal defeat of the rash and stubborn invaders. * Conquer three 
millions of free men !’ exclaimed Lord Chatham with coniempt 
and wonder at the infatuation which persisted so long in that 
first fatal contention; although we had then a settled and original 
possession of half the country—and the hearts of the other half 
were believed by many to be with us! And now we expect to 
conquer nine millions, when we have been driven from one part 
of the border, and have united the hearts of the whole against 
us !—Nothing short of conquest, and complete prostration, can 
possibly gain for us the objects on which we are insisting; and 
no sane person, we imagiue, believes that to be possible. 

But suppose that it were possible, and that it were actually ac- 
complished, what should we have gained ?—we shall not say to 
compensate for the waste of blood and treasure which our suc- 
cess must have cost us—but with a view to that security for our 
Canadian dominiot.s, which is held out as the object of the con- 
test. ‘The carnage, the sufferings, the disgrace which our suc- 
cess must necessarily have inflicted on the enemy, must excite a 
rancorous and incurable animosity in the breast of every citizen 
of the land ; and if we are able, by main force, to maintain our- 
selves in possession of our new frontier, it may fairly be assum- 
ed that it will only be to force that we shall owe it. The most 
rooted hostility, the most eager thirst for revenge, will infailibly 
watch all our proceedings; and a greedy advantage will assur- 
edly be taken of the first moment of negligence or weakness, of 
external embarrassment or interior dissension, to repair the loss 
and retrieve the dishonour of so invidious a conquest. After 
such a conquest, therefore, we can never be secure for a moment, 
even under the appearance of the most complete pacification,—— 
but must continually maintain such a force as may be sufficient to 
repress the desperate attempts to which we must be continually 
liable. In our old frontier we should excite no such jealousy, and 
require no such costly precautions ; and therefore we presume it 
can scarcely be doubted, that we should be more secure on the 
whole with that old fronticr,—and must lose more in the increas- 
ed hostility of our neighbours, than we can possibly gain by this 
slight diminution of their resources. 

Such, we think, would be the inevitable result of our success 
—even if the relative strength of the two couniries were destin- 
ed to remain at its present proportions. But it is impossible here 
to shut our eyes to a fact most material to the whole question.—+ 
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America has doubled her population in little more than eighteen 
years—and, from the state of her territory, is likely to go on 
nearly at the same rate for at least fifty years to come.—Long 
before that time, therefore, she must have a population of from 
thirty to forty millions—while in Canada, from the inferiority of 
the soil and climate, we can never reckon upon having more than 
two or three millions. Against such an enormous preponderance 
of force, if backed by mortified pride and vindictive resentment, 
it is evident that no suecours that England could spare could 
enable this colony to make any resistance ;—and ong, indced, 
before the disproportion has attained to this limit, not only our 
new boundary, but our whole transatlantic possessions must in- 
fallibly be swept away.—It is not easy, indeed, to see how Ca- 
nada is ultimately to be protected against this monstrous force, 
by any frontier or by any policy ;—but this, at al} events, we take 
to be manifest, that she may be longest protected by that policy 
which most effectually conciliates the-friendship and respect of 
her more powerful neighbour—and by that frontier which is 
most visibly guarded by the sanctity of justice and the charm of 
moderation. America, in fact, has no need of any accession to 
her territory—and will every day feel less and less jealousy of a 
weak and a peaceable neighbour. But if we now make aggres- 
sions upon her soil, we may be assured that, in the fulness of her 
strength, they will be repaid with interest ;—if we wantonly sow 
the seeds of rancorous and inexorable hostility, we must expect 
to reap in due season the bitter and abundant harvest. 

But truly it is tuo visionary to dwell thus at Jarge upon the 
consequenees of a sucress which we are obviously never destined 
to attain, and from the hope of which so many circumstances 
conspire at this moment to exclude us.—H there are any per- 
sons so insane as to dream at any time of conquests in America, 
is there nothing in the present situation of Europe that should 
admonish them that this js not the season when such visions can 
be — indulged ?—Is there nothing in the aspect of the black- 
ening boriaon before us—of the storms that are brewing in the 
South—and the East, that should induce us to look anxiously 
for the return of serenity in the West ?— Who is there so san- 
guine as to expect that Europe is to remain in peace for many 
years, or that England is not to be embroiled in the first and the 
last of her quarrels *—or, if that tremendous destiny may be 
avoided, who does not see that the best chance to avoid it, is to 
have a great disposeable force ready to throw into the scale of 
the advocates of order and justice—to have our hands free, and 
our flanks disencumbered for the vital contest that we may yet 
have to sustain on our own shores ?— For the sake of trying te 
gain a frontier a little more conyenient for the insignificant pro 
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vince of Canada-—for the sake of making an irreconcileable enemy 
of America, and pouring out oceans of blood, and heaps of trea- 
sure in a contest in which success can be attended with no glory, 
and defeat leads to aggravated disgrace—is it really worth while 
to desert our own cause, and that of Europe, at a moment so cris 
tical as the present, and to send fifty ships and fifty thousand 
men to waste their streygth in that obscure and subordinate cons 
tention ? 

Bat it is not merely with a view to the greater and nearer oc 
casions of exertion which it threatens tc present to this country, 
that the present situation of Europe should operate as a seda- 
tive to our zeal for hostilities in America. If Europe is again 
embroiled, America will be sure to find allies in these very hos- 
tilities ;—and we have already experienced what itis to contend 
against American energy, backed by the skill and resources of 
an European auxiliary, The oviginal cause of war with Ame« 
rica, we ought to recollect, is oue in which all the continental 
powers have at one time or another protested against our pre- 
tensions,—and may be presumed indced habitually to look upon 
them with no very favourable eye. To these pretensions America 
is now willing to submit, and thus to remove all occasion for their 
farther discussion ; —but if we insist on going oc with the war, her 
protest against them will of necessity be revived, and in all like- 
lihood will soon find other abettors. How long does any one 
think we can reckou, in the present situation of Kurope, on hav- 
ing to meet the Americans without any allies? And has our 
success, while they stood single-handed ayainst us, been so very 
brilliant as to give us much hope of a favourable result when 
they are thus strengthened and supported ?—Besides all this, 
the very existence of our quarrel with America is likely enough 
to embroil us in Europe, and to disturb, before its day, the nice 
and ticklish balance on which our tranquillity so visibly hangs,— 
We have declared the whole coast of the United States, with 
some trifling exceptions, in a state of blockade. Do we ima- 
gine that the maritime nations of Europe will quietly submit for 
any length of time to such an exclusion ;—and if we capture a 
lench or a Russian vessel trading towards the uninvested ports 
of that country, can we doubt for an instant that we shall have 
the question of neutral and belligerent rights, which it is now in 
our power to settle on terms of infinite advantage, to try under 
circumstances incalculably more unfavourable than any that ever 
occurred with America ? 

But supposing the state of Europe to be as encouraging as it 
is disheartening to the career of transatlantic conquest upon 
which we secm to have entered, is there nothing in the state of 
cur Frnanevs which should make us pause, before we thus plunge 
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into wars of aggression and ambition ?— We have just obtained 
peace, or a breathing-time at least, in Europe,—and we find our- 
selves burdened w ith ; 2 debt of which it requires the enormous sum 
of thirty millions Sterling to pay the annual interest,—and with 
establishments of various kinds, whieh require, even upon the supe 
position of universal peace, an expe enditure of at least twe nty mil- 
lions more.—Are we in any condition, then, to embark in a new 
war—confessedly unn ecessary for our security or honour—and 
comparatively insignificant in its objects, when it is apparent, 
that from the distance and the nature of the country in which it is 
to be waged, it will be incomperably more expensive than any 
other scheme of hostility that could possibly be devised of the 
same magnitude ? Will the country, with all the silly and vul- 
gar animosity it has been taught to fee) ayvainst its American op- 
ponents, be indeed disposed to pay the property -tax,—and to 
see it increased to fifteen or tweuty per cent., in order to have 
thousands upon thousands of her brave sons obscurely slain in an 
attempt, successful or unsuccessful, to get a better frontier for 
Canada, than we solemnly agreed to take in 1783? If it be 
willing, is it able, to bear this enormous burden ?—And at the 
inoment when our manufacturers are in danger - being under- 
sold by those of I’tance and Germany, and our farmers by those 
of Poland,—can it be thought a fit time to enter into such am- 
bitious speculations, with the certainty of such tremendous ex- 
pense, and so faint a prospect of ultimate success—success al- 
most worthless when attained ? 

In such a situation of things, and where there is such an o- 
verwhelming preponderance of argument in favour of peace, it 
may be scarcely necessary to suggest, that we wilfully expose 
Canada itself to an immediate and most serious hazard, by this 
unjustifiable attempt to provide for its future security. If we 
make peace upon the advantageous terms that are offered, Ca- 
nada is safe fur the present ; and as safe for the future, as it has 
ever been since 1783,—as safe, that is, as it was thought pos- 
sible to make it, when that treaty was deliberately ‘adjusted 
with a view to that object. If we go on with the war, however, 
and any one of the numerous casualties befal us, to en we 
are continually liable—and some of which, if the war is long 
protracted, must almost necessarily occur—Canada is sunGiak 
us—and gone irretrievably, and for ever. One half of it is 
disafiec ted, and the other ‘nearly indifferent.— Upper Canada is 
peop sled almost entirely by settlers from the United States, who 
in their hearts must wish well to their countr ymen and friends.— 
Lower Canada—thanks to our preposterous policy-—is still al- 
most entirely French,—and dislikes us only less than the Ame- 
vicans. If France should join with America, there could be but 
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little dependence on their fidelity ;—as it is, there is notoriously 
none to be placed in their zeal. They will make no sacrifices, 
and no desperate efforts for a government, towards which they 
have never felt any cordiality; and if the country be once lost, 
they will risk no insurrections to recover it for English mas- 
ters. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject with the mention 
of one other most painful and most potent dissuasive from the 
farther prosecution of this disastrous war. Our armies will be 
thinned by unprecedented Desertions in every campaign on the 
soil of America—and will melt away by inglorious dissolution, 
adding to the force of the enemy, and ‘detracting at once from 
our strength and our national character. Do not let it be said 
that this is an imputation on the loyalty and honour of our army 

which it cannot possibly have merited. We appeal to facts that 
are notorious, and to principles of human nature that need no 
corroboration from particular instances. We think as highly 
of the valour and the worth of our soldiery as it is possible to 
think of any soldiery: But alas, it is not in the private ranks of 
a regular army—and, least of all, pe rhaps, in the ranks of war- 
worn veterans, who have campaigned in foreign lands till all do- 
mestic recollections are nearly worn out of them—that we are to 
look for refined notions of propriety, or the habit of resisting ex- 
traordinary temptations. It is to the extraordinary force of the 
temptation, and not to the previous.corruption of its victims, that 
we ascribe this disaster. ‘There are desertions from al! armies— 
and large desertions from all armics that begin to be unsuccessful ; 
—but, in a country where the deserter can-hide and domesticete 
himself with those who resemble his countrymer, who speak his 
own language and display bis own menners—in a country, above 
all, where wages are hjgh, and subsistence cheap, and where a com- 
won labourer may, in a short time, raise himself to the rank of 
# landed proprietor—the teniptations to desert are such as the 
ordinary rate of virtue in that rank of life will rarely be able to 
resist. We know already, from documents that -have-been laid 
before the public, that the Americans boast of prodigious de- 
sertions having taken place from the British forces ;—and the 
fact, when averred in Parliament, met with nothing but an e- 
vasive answer from his Majesty’s Ministers. We know also, 
that a proposition to encourage ‘desertion, by holding out a large 
bribe at the public expense, was entertained in Congress ; aud, 
although it was rejected as inconsistent with the principles of 
honourable hostility , we have little doubt that it will be renewed, 
if we should really proceed to enforce our demands of territory 
by an actual invasion ot their soil ;—-ior do we see very well up- 
eu what grounds we should then be entitled to camplain ef Kt. 
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Against a lawless invader—an invader for the avowed purposes 
of conquest—all arms are held to be lawful, and all devices by 
which he can be resisted, praiseworthy. But, whether this ad. 
ditional seduction be resorted to or not, we greatly fear that 
many will be found to yield to the existing tempt: itions—and 
that, after incurring prodigious and intolerable expense in trans- 
porting men to fight our melancholy baitles in America, we 
shall find their ranks reduced by other agents than the sword or 
the pestilence, and their officers drooping with resentment and 
agony over their daily returns of those who are missing where 
there has been no battle ;—and who are not only lost to their 
country, but gained by her exulting adversary. 
~ “We'must now draw to the close of these ‘observations ; and 
indeed there is but one other point which we are anxious to bring 
before our readers. America is destined, at all events, to bea 
reat and a powerful nation. In less than a century she must 
Gives population of at least seventy or eighty millions. War can- 
not prevent, and, it appears by experience, can scarcely retard 
this natural multiplication. All these people will speak English ; 
and, according to the most probable conjecture, will live under 
free governments, whether republican or monarchical, and will 
be industrious, well educated, and civilized. Within no very 
great distance of time, therefore,—within a period to which 
those who are now entering lite may easily survive, America 
will be one of the most powerful and important nations of the 
garth; and her friendship and commerce will be more valued, 
and of greater consequence, in all probability, than that of any 
one European state. England had—we even think that she 
still has—great and peculiar advantages for secaring to herself 
this friendship and this commerce. A common origin,—a com- 
mon language,—a common law,—a commen enjoyment of free- 
dom,—ail seem to point them out to each other as natural friends 
and allies. What then shall we say of that shortsighted and 
fatal policy, that, for such an object as we have been endeavour- 
ing to expose, should sow the seeds of incurable hostility be- 
tween two such countries—put rancour in the vessel ot their 
peace, and fix in the deep foundations and venerable archives 
of their history, to which for centuries their eyes will be revert- 
ed, the monuments of English eumity and American valour, on 
the same conspicuous tablet—binding up together the sentiments 
of hate to England and love to America as counterparts of the 
same patriotic. feecling—and mingling in indissolubie association 
the memory of ali that is odious in our history, with all that is 
glorious in theirs? 1 ven for the insignificant present, we lose 
more by the enmity of America than can be inade up to us by 
the friendship of all the rest of the world, We dose the largest 
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and most profitable market for our manufactures—and we train 
up @ nation, destined to so vast an increase, to do without those 
commodities with which we alone can furnish them, and from 
the use of which nothing but a course of absolute hostility could 
have weaned them, But these present disadvantages, we con- 
fess, ave trifling, compared wit! those which we forego for futu- 
rity: And when we consider that, by a tone of genuine magna- 
ninity, moderation, and cordiality, we might, at this very cri- 
sis, have laid the foundation of unspeakable wealth, comfort, 
and greatness to both countries, we own that it requires the 
recollection ef all our prudent resolutions about cola and 
conciliation, to restrain us from speaking of the contrast afford- 
ed by our actual conduct, in such terms as it might be spoken of; 
—as, if the occasion calls for it, we shail not fear to speak of it 
hercafter. 

The Americans are not liked in this country ; and we are not 
now going to recommend them as objects of our love. We 
must say, however, that they are not fairly judged of by their 
newspapers; which are written for the most part by expatriated 
Irishmen or Scotchmen, and other adventurers of a similar de- 
scription, who take advantage of the unbounded license of the 
press to indulge their own fiery passions, and aim at exciting 
that attention by the violence of their abuse, which they are 
conscious they could never command by the force of their rea- 
sonings. ‘Lhe greater part of the polished and intelligent Ame- 
ricans appear little on the front of public life, and make no figure 
in her external history. But there ave thousands of true repub- 
licans in that country, who, till lately, have never felt any thing 
towards England but the most cordial esteem and admiration ; 
and to whom it has been the bitterest of all mortifications that she 
has at last disappointed their reliance on the generosity and mag- 
nanimity of her councils, belied their predictions of her liberality, 
and justified the execrations which the factious and malignant 
formerly levelled at her in vain. This is the party too, that is 
cestined ultimately to take the lead in that country, when the in- 
crease of the population shall have lessened the demand for la- 
bour, and, by restoring the natural influence of wealth and in- 
telligence, converted a ‘nominal democracy into a virtual aristo- 
cracy of property, talents and reputation ;—and this party, whom 
we might have so honourably conciliated, we first disgusted, 
by the “humiliating spectacle of a potent British fleet battering 
down magnific ent edilices unconnected with purposes of war, 
and then packing up some miserable hogsheads of tobacco as 
the ransom or the plunder, we disdain to remember which, of 
@ defenceless village, aud afterwards roused to more serious in- 
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dignation by an unprincipled demand for an integral part of 
their territory. 

We have said enough, however—and more perhaps than ¢ 
nough—on this unpopular subject ; for there is, or at least has 
been, till very lately, a disposition in the country to abet the 
Government in its highest tone of defiance and hostility to Ame- 
rica. While it was supposed that our maritime rights were at 
issue, this was natural—and it was laudable ; nor s Shall the time 
ever come when we shall cease to applaud that spirit which is 
for hazarding all, rather than yielding one atom of the honour 
and dignity of England to foreign menace or violence. Since this 
question of our maritime rights, however, has been understood 
to be waved by America, we think we can perceive a gradual 
wakening of the public to a sense of the injustice and the dan- 
ger of our pretensions. ‘There are persons, no doubt—and un- 
fortunately neither few vor inconsiderable—to whom war is al- 
ways desirable, and who may be expected to do what they can 
to make it perpetual. The tax-gatherers and contractors, and 
those who, in still higher stations, depend for power and influ- 
ence on the appointment and multiplication of such offices, are 
naturally downcast at the prospect of a durable pacification;— 
and hail with joy, as they foment with industry, every sym- 
ptom of national infatuation by which new contests, however 
hopeless and however sanguinary, may be brought upon the 
country. But the sound and disinterested part of the commu- 
nity—those who have to pay the taxes, and the contractor and 
the minister—ought, one would think, to have a very opposite 
jeeling ;—and it is to them that these observations are addressed 
—not to influence their passions, but to rouse their understand- 
ings, and to make one calm appeal to their judgment and can- 
dour from paltry prejudices and vulgar antipathies. 

Why the Americans are disliked in this country, we have ne- 
ver been able to understand; for most certainly they resemble 
us far more than any other nation in the world. ‘They are 
brave, and boastful, and national, and factious like ourselves ;— 
about as polished as 99 in 100 of our own countrymen in the 
upper ranks—and at least as moral and well educated in the 
lower. Their virtues are such as we ought to admire,-—for they 
are those on which we value ourselves most highly ; and their 
very faults seem to have some claim to our indulgence, since 
they are those with which we also are reproached by third par- 
ties. We sce nothing then from which we can suppose this 
prevailing dislike of them to originate, but a secret grudge at 
them for having asserted, and manfally vindicated, their inde- 
pendence. This, however, is loo unworthy a feeling to be a- 
vowed; and the very imputation of it should stin ulate us to 
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overcome the prejudices by which it is suggested. The example 
of the Sovereign on this occasion, is fit for the imitation of his 
subjects. ‘Though notoriously reluctant to part with this proud 
ornament of his crown, it is known that his Majesty, when con~ 
vinced of the necessity of the measure, made up his mind to it 
with that promptitude and decision which belong to his charac- 
ter,—and which indicated themselves, long after, in the observa- 
tion which we believe he was in the practice of addressing to 
every ambassador from the United States, at their first audience 
onl ee the last man in my kingdom, Sir, to acknowledge your 
* independence; and I shall be the last to call it in question !’ 

It would be extremely gratifying to know, that the Prince 
Regent has inherited this manly sentiment ; and that he infuses 
the spirit of it into the instructions under which the present ne 
gociations are conducted. Never any negotiations were of such 
moment to the interests and the honour of this country—and 
never any, at the same time, in which her interests and her 
honour might be so easily secured. 
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Srom August to November 1814. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine; a Periodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published Quarterly.) 
No. LX., which completes Vol. XV. Price 3s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A New Edition of Toland’s History of the Druids ; with his Life, 
Notes, &c. By R. Huddleston. 9s. 

The History and Illustration of Salisbury Cathedral ; constituting 
a portion of the Cathedral Antiquities of England. Each Cathedral - 
will make a Complete Work. By J. Britton, F.S.A. Nos. lL. & II. 
4to. 12s.each. Imp. Paper, 14. 

AKTS AND SCIENCES, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Fifth Edition; with a greatly improved 
Set of Engravings. Vol. XI. Part I.—and Vol. XII. Parts 1. & IL. 
Price 18s, each Part. 

Outlines of Natural Philospophy ; being Heads of Lectures de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh. By John Playfair. Vol. IL. 
Svo. 10s. 6d.———Also a Second Edition of Vol. 1. 9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria; written by herself. Trant- 

lated from the Italian, 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
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“The History of Toussaint Louverture; a New Edition. With « 
Dedication to the Emperor of Russia. 

A Biogtaphical and Critical Dictionary of Painters. By Michael 
Bryan. Part iV. Demy 4to, 15s. Royal 4to, 1/. 6s. 

Memoirs of Francis, commonly called St Francis de Sales, Titu. 
lar Prince aud Bishop of Geneva. Translated from the French, 
12mo. 5s. 

BOTANY, 

Botanical Magazine. Vol. XL. By J. Sims, M.D. F. R. & LS, 
1. Is. 

An Epitome of the Second Edition wf Hortus Kewensis, for 
the Use of Practical Gardeners ; to which is added, a Selection of 
Esculent Vegetables and Fruits, cultivated in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew. By W. T. Aiton, Gardener to His Majesty. Post 8vo. 12s, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliographical Memoranda, in {llustration of Early English Li. 

terature. Nos. 1.& II. Foolscap 4to. 15s. 
CLASSICS. 

Poetz Minores Greci, precip. Lection. Varietate et Indic. Locu- 
pletissimis. Intruxit Thomas Gaistord, A.M. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 

Pindari Carmina juxta exemplar Heynianum ; quibus accesserunt 
Note Heynianez ; Paraphrasis Benedictina, et Lexicon Pindaticum, 
ex integro Dammii Opere Etymologico excerptum, et justa Serie 
dispositum ; digessit et edidit Henricus Huntingford, LL.B.  8va 
12. 10s. 

Dammii Lexicon Pindaricum. 8vo. 12s. 

DRAMA. 

Harlequin Hoax ; or a Pantomine proposed. By J. Dibdin. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Three Dramas, viz. The Ball Ticket ; The Mysterious Packet; 
and The Heiress. 1Smo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Practical View of Christian Education, in its early stages. 
12mo. 5s. 

Guide for Youth; recommending Piety, &c. By J. D. Burton. 
12mo. $s. 

French Idiomatical Phrases and Dialogues for Schools. By M. 
Des Carrieres. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XXII. Royal 
8vo. 2. 1Is. 6d. 

Short Introduction to History ; suggested by Coghlan’s System of 
Mnemonics. By M. Garwood. 3s. 

A Genealogical History of the English Sovereigns, from Wil- 
liam I. to George III. inclusive; accompanicd with Biographical 
Notices, and Genealogical Tables. By William Toplis. 

The Annual Register ; or a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature for the Year 1805; being the Fifth Volume of a New 
‘Serics. Svo. Ss. 


8! 
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Historical View of the State of the Protestant Dissenters in Engy 
Jand, and of the Progress of Free Inquiry and Religious Liberty ; 
from the Revolution to the Accession of Queea Anne. By Joshua 
Joulmin, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

LAW. 

An Historical Treatise of an Action or Suit at Law, and of the 
Proceedings used in the Court of King’s Bench and Coiwmmon Pleas; 
from the original Process to Judgment. By RK. Boote. The fifth 
edition, with Additions, by W. Baliantine, Esq. Barrister. 8vo. 
9s. Gd. 

The Origin, Progress, and present Practice of the Bankrupt Law, 
both in England and Ireland. By Edward Christian, Esq. Vel. LL, 
8vo. 1d, Qs. 

An Analysis, arranged to serve also as a Compendious Digested 
Index of Mr Fearne’s Essay on Contingent Remainders, and Execu- 
tory Devises, and of Mr Butler's Notes, By R. H. Coote, Esq: of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d 

A Treatise on Criminal Pleading, with precedents of Indictments, 
Special Pleas, &c. adapted to Practice. By IL. Starkie. 2 vol. Svo. 
li, 48. 

State Trials, from the earliest Period to the present Time. Com 
piled by T. B, Howell, F, R. S, F.S. A. Vol. XXL. Royal Svo 
i. 11s. 6d. 

Supplemental Notes to Mr Hume’s Commentaries on the Law ot 
Scotland respecting Crimes, By the Author of the Commeataries 
4tu. 15s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY, 

Observations on Pulmonary Consumption. By H. H. Southey, 
M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

A Philosophical Dissertation on the Hereditary Peculiarities of 
the Human Constitution. By Joseph Adams, M.D. PF. L.S, &e. 
2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Critical Analysis of several striking and incongruous Passages 
in Madame de Stael’s Work on Germany ; with Strictures on that 
Country. By a German. 

French Letters. I8mo. 4s. 

How to be Happy, or the Agreeable Hours of Human Life. By 
George Brewers. 12mo, 10s. 

Essays, Moral and Religious. By Wm. Potter. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pour Deviner; new Enigmatical Propositions, &c. Poetry and 
Prose, selected by a Lady. 2 vol. i2mo. 12s. 

The Confessions of Sir Heury Longueville. By R. P. Gillies esq. 
2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Teacher’s Assistant, or Arithmetician’s Guide. By R. §.M, 
Thomson, 12mo. 48. 6d. 

Principles of Practical Perspective. By —— Brown. Part IL 
with twelve curious Engraving». is 
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Exercises in Simple Equations. By the Same. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Chances, or the Theory of Gaming made easy 
to every person acquainted with common Arithmetic. By W. Rouse. 
Svo. 15s. 

The Elements of Landsurveying, practically adapted to the Use 
of Schools and Students; illustrated by highly-finished Engravings, 
plain and coloured. By Abraham Croker, Landsurveyor, of Frome, 
A New Edition. 9s. 

New Mathematical Tables, containing the Faetors, Squares, Cubes, 
Square Roots, Cube Roots, Reciprocals, and Hyperbolic Logarithms, 
of all numbers from 1 to 10,000; Tables of Powers and Prime Num- 
bers ; an extensive Table of Formule, or General Synopsis of the 
most important Particulars relating to the Doctrines of Equations, 
Series, Fluxions, Flue:ts, &c. &c. By Peter Barlow, of the Roya 
Military Academy. 8vo. 18s. 

MECHANICS. 

The Miscellaneous Papers of John Smeaton, Civil Engineer, and 
F. R. S. communicated to the Royal Society ; printed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and comprising his Treatise on Mills, forming 
a fourth volume tohis Reports. With twelve Engravings. 410. Ih 
ils. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Essay on Dew, and several appearances connected with it. By 
W. Charles Well, M.D. F.R.S. 7s. 

The Cocker, containing every Information to the Breeders and 
Amateurs of the Game Cock. By W. Sketchly. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Picture of Nature; or, a General Survey of the Principal 
Objects of the Creation, which present themselves to the Observation 
of Man; calculated to convey Miscellaneous Instruction to Young 
Persons, and to direct their Attention to the great First Cause. By 
William Jillard Hort. 12mo. 5s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Waverly, or ‘tis Sixty Years Since. Third Edition. 3 vol. 12mo. 
With a Preface by the Author. 14. Is. 

Duty; by the late Mrs Roberts, with Poetry, and a Character of 
the Author. By Mrs Opie. $ vol. 12mo. 19s. 

Don Quixote, in Spanish. Por el Rdo Don Felipe Fernandez, en 
4tomos. 18mo. li. Is. 

Milford House, or Folly as it Flies. By a late Officer of the 
Third Guards. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

A Monthin Town. By Humphry Hedgehog, Esq. 3 vol. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

The Family Robinson Crusoe. Translated from the German of 
M. Wiss. 12mo. 6s. 

Alkalomeric, the Son of Maugraby: an Arabian Tale. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Bachelor’s Miseries. By an Old Maid of Distinction. 4 vol. 
12mo. 1d. 4s. 
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The Recluse of Norway. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 4 vol. 
12mo. 11. 4s. 

The Hypocrite, or the Modern-Janus. By Selina Davenport. 5 
vol. 12. 5s. 

Montreithe, or the Peer of Scotland. 4 vol. Il. 2s. 

POETRY 

The Exile, a Poem, from the Russian MS. of the Author, who 
fell before Dresden. 5s. 6d. 

Ossian’s Fingal, a Poem in Six Books; rendered mto Verse. By 
George Harvey. 8vo. 10s, 

Pieces of Ancient Poetry, from unpublished MSS. and scarce 
books. Foolsc, 4to. 18s. ;—Blue Paper 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Whetstone’s Metrical Life of Geo. Gascoigne. Foolse. 4to. 5s. 

Carmen Britannicum; or the Song of Britain : written in honour 
of the Prince Regent. By Lord Thurlow. 4to. 5s. 

The Poetical Register for 1810 and 1811, being the Eighth Vo- 
lume of the Work. This Volume includes more than three hundred 
Original and Fugitive Poems, nearly one-half of which are original ; 
and above two hundred Criticisms upon Poetical and Dramatic Prot 
ductions, published during 1810 and 1811. Cr. 8vo. 19s. 

The Condemned Vestal ; in Three Books. 8vo. 4s. 

Parnassian Wild Shrubs 3 consisting of Ode, Elegy, Moral Essay, 
an¢ Sonnet. By William Taylor. I2mo. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations sur Geneve, dans ses Rapports avec I’ Angleterre 
et les Etats Protestants ; suivies d’un Discours prononcé a Geneve 
sur la Philosophie d'Histoire. Par J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. 
8vo. 4s. 

Debates at the East India House on the Subject of Pensions. 8vo. 
As. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the very eminent importance of 
Sicily to Great Britain. 1s. 6d. 

Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Corn Laws. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

First and Second Reports from the Committees of the House of 
Lords, relating to the Corn Laws. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rights of War and Peace, including the Law of Nature and 
of Nations ; translated from the origimal Latin of Grotius, with Notes 
and Iilustrations from the best Political and Legal Writers, Antient 
and Modern. By the Rev. A. C. Campbell, A. M. 3 vol. 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. 

PITLLOLOGY. 

New Orthographical Exercises, with the correct Orthoépy of e- 
very Word, according to the most approved modern usage, for the 
Use of Foreigners, and Schools in gene ral. By Alex. Power. 12mo. 
2s. 

Clef, ou Themes traduits dela Grammaire de Nicolas Hanel, 
a pres P Edition Stércotype. l2mo, 3s. 
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Introductory Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, and Tur. 
ner; designed for the Younger Classes of Learners. 12mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Dictionary of the English Language ; in which the Words 
are deduced from their Originals, and illustrated in their different Sig. 
nifications, by Examples from the best Writers ; to which are prefix. 
ed, a History of the Language, and an English Grammar. By Sa. 
muel Jobnson, LL.D. With numerous Corrections, and with the 
addition of many thousand Words. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M. A, 
F.S.A. PartI. 4to. 1. Is, 

A Compendious System of Practical English Grammar. By John 
Huthersal. l5mo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Short Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, chiefly designed for the 
use of Country Villages. By Isaac Man. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on Immortality, by the Author of a Review of the First 
Principles of Bishop Berkley, Dr Reid, and Professor Stewart. 8vo. 
9s. 

Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revelation. By the Rey. 
Thomas Chalmers. 7s. 6d 

Rural Discourses. By the Rev. W. Clayton. 2vol. 12mo. 4s. 

A Comparative View of the Churches of Rome and England. By 
fierbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. S8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Tracts on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and on the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds, with a Disquisition on Rational Christianity ; 
by Soame Jenyns Esq. To which is prefixed, an Introduction to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and Athanasian Creed. By the Right Rev, 
T. Burgess, Bishop of St David. 8vo. 4s, 

Evangelical Christianity Considered, and shawn to be synonymous 
with Unitarianism; in a Course of Lectures on some of the most 
Controverted Points of Christian Doctrine: addressed to Trinitarians. 
By John Grundy, one of the Ministers of the Chapel in Cross Street, 
Manchester. 2 vol. 8vo. 1d. 4s. 

The Complete Works of the late Rev. T. Robinson, M. A. late 
Vicar of St Mary, Leicester, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; coutaining Scripture Characters, the Christian System, Pro- 
phecies of the Messiah, any of which may be had separate. 8 vol, 
Svo. 4/, 4s. 

A Candid and Impartial Inquiry into the Present State of the Me: 
flodist Societies in this Kingdom ; wherein their Doctrines are fair- 
ly examined, their Discipline and Economy investigated, real Excel 
lencies in each displayed and vindicated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Magna Britannia; Vol. Lil. containing Cornwall. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lysens, A. M. &c. and Samuel Lysons, esq. F. R.S. &c- 
4co. $l. 15s.—«with Views, 6l. 18s.—royal 4to. 6/. Gs.—with Views, 
314. Lis. 

Britannia Depiota, Part IV. 3/7 15:.—Proofs 6/. Gs——on India 
paper, Si. Sse 
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The History of Essex, from the earliest period to the present 
time, with Biographical Notices of the most distinguished and re- 
markable Natives. By Eliz. Ozborne. Part I. 4to. 15s —royal 4to. 
1d. Is. 

A Topographical Account of Bawtry and Thorne (Yorkshire), 
with the Villages adjacent. By W. Peck. 4to. 12/. Ils. 6d. 

The Post Roads in France for 1814, published by Authority. 
18mo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels in the Inte- 
rior of that Country, under the orders of the British Government, in 
1809 and 1810; in which is ineluded an Account of the Portuguese 
Settlements on the Eastern Coast of Africa; a Summary cf late Oc- 
currences in Arabia Felix ; and some particulars respecting the Ab-+ 
original African ‘Fribes, from Mozambique to the Borders of Egypt, 
with Vocabularies of their Languages. By H. Salt, esq. F. R: 8. 
ke. Royal 4to. 5/. 5s. 

A Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812 to Madras and China, 
returning by the Cape of Good Hope and St Helena, in the H. C. 8. 
the Hope, Capt. Jas. Pendergrass. By Jas. Wathen. Illustrated by 
2+ coloured Prints. 4to. 32. $s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the Continent; written in the 
Years 1810, 11, 12, and £8. 2 vol. small 8vo. 9s. 

Relation Historique de lear Voyage aux Régions Equimoxiales 
du Nouveau Continent pendant les Années 1799—180+. Par MM: 
Humboldt & Bonpland. Tom. [. Partie I. avec P Atlas des Cartes 
Geographiques et Physiques. 4to. pap. fin. $4.—pap. vel. Sd, 12s. 

A Translation of the first two volumes of the Relation Historique, 
under the title of Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoxial 
Regions of the New Continent, during the Yeurs 1799-1804; ac- 
companied by the whole of the text of the Atlas Pittoresque, and @ 
selection of plates by M. de Humboldt ; forming two volumes, under 
the Title of Researches on the Institutions and Monuments of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of America, &c. &c. By Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. [Illustrated by plates, some of which are coloured. 4 vol. 
8vo. Q/. 12s. 6d. 

A Voyage round Great Britain, undertaken in the summer of the. 
year 1813, and commencing from the Land’s End, Cornwall. By 
Richard Ayton. With a Series of Views, illustrative of the charac- 
ter and prominent features of the coast; drawn and engraved by Mr 
Wm. Daniell, F.R. A. Nos. I. to VII. 10s. 6d. each. 

Letter from Paris. By the Rev. J. Chetwode Eustace. &vo. 4s. 

Paris in 1802 and 1834. By the Rev. Wm. Shepherd. 8vo. 8s. 


New 
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New German Books imported by T. Boosry, Broad-Street, 
Exchange. 


Amdt’s Political Pamphlets. 1814. 

Brande’s Astronomie. 3 vol. 1813. 

Buch Reise durch Norwegen und Lappland 2 vol. 8vo. Ber. 
lin 1810. 

Deutsland Wudergeburh ein Politische Versuche von Schmidt. 
Svo. 1814. 

Engel’s Schriften. 12 vol. 1806. 

Goethe’s Leben. 3 vol. 1808 to 1814. 

Jacobe’s Simmtliche Werke. 7 vol. 1813. 

Klaproth’s Reise en Den Kaukasus. 3 vol. 1812 to 1814. 

Kotzebue’s last novels. 

Lafontaine’s do. 

La Motte Fougue’s last Romances. 

Richter (J. Paul) Lavana oder Erzulehre. 3 vol. 1814. 

Man & Phebus. 1814, 

Muzzen zu einer Geschichte des Russisch Franzo-sischen Kriegs 
im jahr 1812. 8vo. Leipzig, 1814. 

Taschenbucher. 1814. 

Tieck’s Phantusus. 2 vol. 8vo. 1812, 


The above form part of a catalogue of German books just pub- 
lished, including all the well known authors. 


No. XLVIILI. will be published in February 1815. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 





